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SOUTHERN PORTUGAL 


LISBON TO SAGRES 


LISBON: INDECISION AND VARINHAS 

TISBON in the brilliant sunshine of a mid-April morning. We 
JLj ought, no doubt, Elizabeth and I, to have been sightseeing; 
but we were not. Instead, we were sitting, in a state of indecision, 
on the stone wall that flanks the Tagus. In the centre of the 
Prafa do Comercio the equestrian statue of Dom Jose I that 
gives the Pra9a its popular name, Black Horse Square, rode 
splendid against the billowing white cumulus. 

Our indecision, coupled with the growing strength of the sun, 
was sapping our initiative. We were torn between two legitimate 
desires: the first, to linger in this lovely city and explore its re¬ 
sources, meet its people, sample its shops and museums and bull¬ 
fights, becoming for a while a part of it, if we could; the second, 
to set out as we had planned to discover for ourselves the south 
and then the north of the country, on foot so far as was practic¬ 
able. But the stone wall was pleasantly warm beneath us; the 
world went by in Black Horse Square; a gentle breeze caressed 
the wide waters of the Rio Tejo; everything conduced to a mood 
of inertia, inaction. 

Concentrated sunshine has a devastating effect on those who 
live in lands where the sun is unpredictable and, at best, but 
half-hearted. How strangely satisfying it is to set forth without 
a mackintosh, confident that the sun will blaze from morn to 
dewy eve, a summer’s day! Plow comforting to remind oneself 
that the siesta is an institution born of the overwhelming heat of 
early afternoon; to know that there is an excuse, even an impel¬ 
ling reason, for wallowing in this unaccustomed beneficence of 
all-enveloping warmth! Begone, conscience! Let good intentions 
surrender to the dictates of common sense and example (influ¬ 
enced, naturally, by one’s own desire). 

Our indecision, however, derived from something more than 
the mere voluptuous pleasure of sun-bathing. At our Lisbon base, 
the Pensao Londres, we were being spoiled: for here the daughter 
of the house, gay Manuela, was a teacher and spoke fluent Eng¬ 
lish. Moreover, sitting at the next table to ours was an English¬ 
man who, forty years ago, took Portuguese nationality and made 
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Portugal his home. To meet an ex-fellow-countryman meant that 
half our immediate queries could be answered at once in our own 
language. It was odd, though, to detect the mechanics of these 
answers: they were prepared in his adopted tongue and then 
translated for us into what had become for him a foreign one. 
Even this, however, was less odd than the chance discovery that 
his brother had for ten years been my barber! 

“Why,” asked Elizabeth of him, early on, “does the Portuguese 
top-and-tail his words?” 

It was an apt metaphor, and I knew exactly what she meant. 
But neither Manuela nor our ex-countryman understood until, 
laboriously, we had explained. 

We had spent the winter months working at Portuguese and 
had arrived in Lisbon confident that we were better equipped in 
this respect than usual. But well before we had reached our 
pensao we had discovered that though, if you speak French and 
command a smattering of Latin, Portuguese is an easy enough 
language to read, it is a very different thing to hear it spoken. 

The Portuguese treats his words like gooseberries being pre¬ 
pared for cooking: there seems to be no place for prefix and 
suffix in his language. Escudo, for instance, the basic coin, he 
abbreviates to “scud”. Again, we had been careful to learn in 
advance, knowing how often we should be in other people’s debt, 
a phrase expressing gratitude. “Muito obrigado”, I must say; and 
Elizabeth, “Muito obrigada”. This was simple. But as we were 
always to hear it, it was reduced, topped-and-tailed, to “tobrigad” 
—an inelegant and insufficient thank-you almost as terse and 
expressionless as the Norwegian “ Takk”\ 

When I think, now, of those tortured and hopelessly com¬ 
pressed words and phrases which we were to hear for the next 
six or seven weeks on the lips of every Portuguese we met, I find 
conjured up on to the screen of my mind’s eye the crisp break¬ 
fast rolls we enjoyed, hot or cold, the length and breadth of the 
country. They had a name, of course: paposeco —the little-crisp- 
bread; though “papsec” was what you asked for in the baker’s 
when you foraged for yourself, Unlike the French roll, which 
assumes a variety of shapes, the papsec remains everywhere the 
same, like nothing so much as a baby tortoise. It bulges roundly 
and has a diminutive knob at each end: the head emerging 
from its carapace and the blunt tortoise-tail. Here, as it were, 
is the prefix and suffix of the innumerable comfortably rounded 
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Portuguese words we heard: brittle, easily snapped off, apparently 
superfluous. 

Yes, the temptation to linger in Lisbon, with the excellent 
excuse of acclimatising ourselves to this unexpected complica¬ 
tion of language before setting out into the unknown, was a 
powerful one; already, though we had been here but two half¬ 
days and the intervening night, we were more than a little in 
love with this most enchanting city. 

“Seven hills, did they say, or seventy-seven?” Elizabeth asked, 
a little breathlessly, as we topped yet another rise on the switch- 
back route between our pensao and the waterfront. 

“Seven. Like Rome,” I answered, even more breathless, for 
I carry, alas, a good deal more weight. “At least, that’s what the 
guide-book says. But someone has obviously miscounted. We must 
already have switchbacked up and down at least seventy-seven!” 

Nearly all are steep, no two at the same angle to the horizontal; 
some would be better compared with the vertical. Narrow streets 
plunge down them, breaking without warning into flights of steps 
where the gradient has been too much even for the engineers. 
Narrow streets tilt up them, steep as the trajectory of jet-propelled 
space-ships and, apparently, with termini as improbable and re¬ 
mote; and every other street is canopied with lines of washing 
slung across from balcony to balcony, three, four, five, six 
storeys up. 

We discovered in good time the virtues of the Elevador, the 
Preston-built electric cable-car that links such streets as the Rua 
Dom Pedro V in which our pensao was situated and the great 
shopping centre, the splendid Avenida da Liberdade, another 
Champs Elysees, the noble Restauradores, and the Rossio, focal 
point of all Lisbon where, as in Piccadilly, they say you have but 
to stand still for an hour and you will see everyone you know 
pass by. 

On this little funicular-type tram you may ascend or descend 
every few minutes of the day (and much of the night) for a half¬ 
penny or so. Look out through the rear window as it ascends 
and you will see, obtaining a free lift to the terminus, a sort of 
apron of humanity: a cluster of men and boys dangling from 
anything that affords a grip, from one another if not, like a swarm 
of bees. The conductor and driver have long given up the hopeless 
struggle to keep these city hitch-hikers off; just as drivers, con¬ 
ductors and police throughout Lisbon have had to abandon the 
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futile war against those who prefer travelling on the city’s trams 
by dangling from window-frames, door-knobs, advertisement- 
brackets, or by pure capillary attraction. 

So now we had arrived at the waterfront, to which the sheer 
force of gravity, quite apart from the call of salt water and tar 
and fish and rope and everything that goes to make up the world 
of boats, had inevitably brought us. 

Is there, I wonder, another European capital with a compar¬ 
able waterfront? I doubt it. Oslo, perhaps. But no: it is more 
complex, there, and for all that Oslo Fjord is the approach to 
the capital, there is not the same sense of spaciousness and sheer 
distance that is Lisbon’s peculiar charm. The Tagus, here, can¬ 
not be much less than a mile in width. On it, anchored, moored 
or in motion, is every type of boat and ship: cork-laden barges, 
their cargoes towering above the waterline like vast smoked hay¬ 
stacks ; training-ships, small naval craft, private yachts, ferry-boats 
large and small, freighters, fast launches, fishing-smacks. On its 
north bank the white stone-built city of Lisbon, already too 
dazzling to look at without sunglasses; on the south bank, directly 
opposite where we sat, the ferry point of Cacilhas. To which, our 
consciences told us, we should by rights be bound this very 
afternoon. 

“I like Lisbon 1” Elizabeth said. 

She said it defensively, as though challenging me to disagree 
with her. Nothing was further from my thoughts: 7 liked Lisbon, 
too. I also liked sitting in the sun. I have lost count of the number 
of places where I have been anxious to remain indefinitely sitting 
in the sun. I think some ancestor of mine must have been an 
acolyte of Mithras. 

It is certainly going to be a bit warm for walking, especially 
with rucksacks like ours on our backs, I reflected. I had a swift 
mental image of the route we had roughly planned: days and 
days of walking, ever southwards, Africa-wards, into the sun; 
then, from the south-easternmost point, Olhao, northwards over 
the great wheat-bearing plains of the Alentejo; then northwards 
again, in the blazing month of May, on the steep gradients of the 
serras, the granite contours of the Estrela. Yes, we should almost 
certainly melt in the heat we were going to encounter. Better, 
perhaps, after all... ? 

“Garry I” There was righteous indignation in Elizabeth’s voice. 

I had not said a word. As so often, she had been thought-reading. 
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I might have pointed out to her that my train of thought derived 
immediately from what she herself had actually said; but this 
would have been folly. 

“If she can, we ought to be able to,” Elizabeth went on, her 
head indicating the woman who was now receding swiftly from us. 

She was one of Lisbon’s numerous varinhas. These are the 
swarthy fish-porters who are named after the fish-wives of Ovar 
on the Atlantic coast far to the north, and who now form their 
own little colony in the quarter of Lisbon known as Madragoa 
and are responsible for the bulk of the fish-distribution through¬ 
out the city. They are naturally considered to be among Lisbon’s 
most picturesque features, but I would say that this is true chiefly 
when they are observed from a distance. The varinha leads an 
exceptionally hard life, and the conditions in which she works, 
and above all the pressure at which she works, have made and 
left their tell-tale marks. 

You will rarely see a young varinha. Most of them are middle- 
aged, perhaps prematurely so, or even older than that. They are 
sturdy, tough, determined: a race quite apart from most of the 
people who fill Lisbon’s crowded streets. There is about them 
almost always an impression of desperate urgency; they never 
move, even when their great flat baskets are empty, in a leisurely 
fashion. Instead, they travel with a sort of massive, loping trot, 
their eyes fixed immediately ahead of them, just in front of their 
feet, cutting corners dangerously amid the traffic, clipping off a 
second here, a couple there, in their never-ending race against 
the clock. We remember them, now, as almost the only people 
we ever saw hurrying in Portugal. 

I have said that they are more picturesque at a distance. This 
is because the tell-tale marks of the life they lead are drawn in 
the lines of their sinewy necks, which brace heads set rigid be¬ 
neath their heavy dead-weight loads, and in the often horrifying 
varicose veins which disfigure their muscular legs. They carry 
themselves, of course, superbly—otherwise they could never stand 
up to the work they do. But except in the case of a few young 
varinhas we saw one day, hardly more than girls and carrying 
but half-size loads, there was strength rather than grace in them. 

Perhaps the least distressing of them all was a monumental 
figure strangely reminiscent of a regal figure who endeared her¬ 
self to everyone seeing her imperturbable smile beneath the 
Coronation downpour. She had not lost the power and the desire 
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to smile, and her smile overspread, illumined, a round and com¬ 
fortable face, a homely, approachable face. She wore her immense 
flat fish basket as lightly as a sun-hat, for all that her load of fish 
was topped by a shopping-basket of her own, a pair of rubber 
boots and some miscellaneous articles of a domestic character. 
Seeing my camera poised, she slowed down even further, struck 
a pose, broadened her already generous, all-embracing smile, and 
almost pirouetted past me. “ Tobrigad,” I murmured—this was 
on our return visit to Lisbon a week or two later, when I had 
unlearned much and learned a little more. “Nada,” she answered: 
Nothing. Don’t-mench-it’s-a-pleash, as it were. 

This “Nada”, incidentally, was to haunt us. It was the invari¬ 
able disclaimer of gratitude expressed by us for services rendered 
to us by this kindly people. There was about that little word 
something positive and at the same time warm; its tone lingered 
on the inward ear long after its sound and echo had died. It was 
a pleasure, we found on the rare occasions when we ourselves 
were able to be of service, to utter the word. “Nada,” we would 
say. “Nada.” 

No, apart from the little covey of young varinhas, and this 
smiling mountain of a woman, the great majority were more or 
less distressing to observe, for it goes against the grain with us 
to accept as natural that a woman should be reduced to a beast 
of burden. 

We were to see evidence of this throughout our wanderings. 
If a man and a woman walked together (the man almost invari¬ 
ably in front), it would be the woman who carried whatever load 
they had with them. On the long pilgrimage to Fatima with which 
we got caught up much later on, it was the women who carried 
the bedding and camping gear, the baskets of food, the bottles 
of wine; the men, if they carried anything at all, carried an um¬ 
brella, more often than not hooked into their jacket collars so that 
they could pretend not to be carrying anything even then. 

A recent law in Lisbon has complicated life for the varinha, 
though (as with the tram-hitch-hikers) authority seems to be 
giving up the unequal struggle. It has been decreed that the 
varinha must wear something on her feet. This, however, is 
against not only her traditions but her basic economy, and she 
has little intention of surrendering either. Aware that the police 
have authority, if they care to exercise it, she has gone so far as 
to invest in light felt or rope-soled slippers. These she almost 
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invariably carries in her basket among the fish. When her route 
takes her across the path of a policeman likely to enforce the law 
she travels with one slipper on and the other in her hand. She is 
now prepared: it is a matter of a moment to whisk her other 
slipper on to her bare foot, and she need scarcely break her stride 
to do so. Round the next corner, however, if you follow her, you 
will see that, being now beyond the policeman’s hail, she has 
already removed one or other or both. 

She is an individualist in other ways, and not least in her 
fashion of balancing her load. Looked down upon from above, 
she will be found to have loaded her basket lop-sidedly; the fish 
lie across it, their tails drooping over one rim of the basket like 
a gleaming cockade. Thus the basket will be substantially heavier 
on one side, and is balanced accordingly. To see it approaching, 
at a brisk unswerving lope, is to wonder why it does not tilt off the 
bearer’s head. Possibly a head load is more rigid when jutting out 
half as much again over one shoulder as over the other. Certainly 
it permits of a remarkable degree of movement. We often saw a 
varinha tilt her head upwards to a potential buyer at a second or 
third-floor balcony, but we never saw her lose a fish in doing so. 

Yes, as Elizabeth had observed, if she can, then we ought to 
be able to: our rucksacks would hardly weigh as much as those 
great baskets; we should not be forced to travel against the clock, 
at a tempo quite alien to this leisurely and amiable country; and 
we should certainly not be involved in any form of competition! 
The Portuguese do not walk for pleasure. 

SHOE-SHINE BOYS 

The big ferries for Cacilhas leave from the Cais do Sodrd every 
half hour or so. They carry the motor and lorry traffic as well as 
foot-passengers and cyclists, and there is a certain amount of 
dignity and officialdom connected with their departure. More to 
our taste, however, were the smaller ferry-boats, boats little larger 
than the vedettes that convey you from St Malo across the estuary 
of the Ranee to Dinard in Brittany. These leave when sufficiently 
full to satisfy the skipper, turning their sterns on Black Horse 
Square and heading for Cacilhas with a good deal of fuss and 
commotion. The charge is 70 centavos, or twopence, which would 
be cheap enough for the trip alone, quite apart from the gratis 
entertainment thrown in. 
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For these small craft give the impression of being family con¬ 
cerns. The skipper, admittedly, stands somewhat aloof; the crew, 
however, seems to be a fluid term. Is that lottery ticket-seller one 
of them? Certainly he seems to belong to the boat. He was there 
when we went aboard, and remained on board when the ferry 
turned about and left once more for Lisbon. 

He was a casual lottery ticket-seller, like all his fellows. I do 
not think we once saw, in cafe, street, church precincts, shop or 
ship, a single ticket sold. Presumably they were sold, or the men 
would hardly have continued in their occupation. But when, and 
where, remain a mystery. The men never seemed to expect to 
make a sale; they offered their tickets with diffidence and seemed 
almost to encourage their prospective purchasers to decline to 
purchase. Many were blind, or allegedly blind, their hands slipped 
through the arms of alert-looking youngsters who trailed them 
along the pavements and threaded their joint way among the 
crowded cafe and restaurant tables, and went out as contentedly 
as they had gone in. 

There were, on board the vedette, vendors also of dubious 
looking sweets. We did see a screw of these pass from the open 
tray to a passenger’s hands from time to time, and a few centavos 
slip into the vendor’s pocket. Fie too remained on board at 
Cacilhas, to make the return trip and doubtless a dozen double 
trips before night fell or his tray was laid bare. Possibly he, and 
the lottery-ticket man also, worked on a commission basis with 
the skipper: I can think of worse occupations for a leisure- 
loving type. 

The busiest on board were the shoe-shine boys. Shoe-shining 
is a passion with the Portuguese: a cult; almost a religion. Wher¬ 
ever two or more of them are gathered together, a man or a boy 
with shoe-cleaning tackle will materialise, and it is a safe bet that 
almost all present will offer their already speckless, gleaming shoes 
for further treatment. We were unable to obtain figures for this 
industry, but I should not be surprised to find that it ranks 
third, and a good third, after the port-wine and cork industries. 

In the main streets of Lisbon and every other great or medium¬ 
sized city and town there are of course shoe-shine establishments 
where, in an atmosphere of almost cathedral solemnity, you mount 
a dais, take your seat in a highly polished chrome-and-leather 
chair, and submit to the ministrations of a hierarchy of men who 
would no doubt bitterly reject the appellation of mere shoe-shine 
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boy. At street comers and strategic angles of the great prafas 
there are to be found smaller, less permanent, establishments: 
a chair in the shade with a stool in front of it; or maybe a couple 
of such chairs, so that the Portuguese business-man who emerges 
from the cafe where, to save the expense and inconvenience of 
an office, he does the bulk of his business, may continue his 
negotiations without a break. No matter that he has almost cer¬ 
tainly paid a shoe-shine boy within the last hour or so, while he 
was sipping his coffee: a speck of dust may have settled on the 
gleaming expanse of dark plaited leather since then. 

Above all, of course, there are the perambulating shoe-shine 
boys: those keen-eyed opportunists who seem to have a sixth sense 
and, even though brusquely elbowed aside by you as you walked, 
will turn up and settle down to their vocation the moment you 
decide to sit and sip a cooling drink or a sustaining cup of coffee 
in the Avenida. There is no dodging these. Better to set aside 
a pocketful of ’scuds daily, and accept the inevitable, than wear 
yourself out trying to resist a wearing-down process which the 
shoe-shine boy has brought to a fine art. You may think that, 
once your shoes have been brilliantly polished, you will be safe 
from their further ministrations. If you think that, then it is 
evident that you have not visited Portugal, or any of the other 
places, such as Algiers, where the shoe-shine boy reigns supreme. 

The charge is modest enough—save, of course, in those palatial 
establishments already referred to. 1.50 scuds (say 4-|d.) is about 
the average. It varies a little with the standard of the equipment, 
which ranges from dilapidated wooden boxes and battered tins 
of this and that, with ragged cloths and shreds of polishing-strips, 
to artistically conceived and at the same time highly functional 
paraphernalia. Oddly, though, the shoe-shine boys themselves are 
usually the worst possible advertisement for the trade they ply: 
down-at-heel, slippered or bare-footed, it is perhaps as well 
that the position in which they operate makes it impossible 
to see this until the job is done and the money has changed hands. 

We studied the routine, on one occasion, and discovered part 
at any rate of the reason why the Portuguese must have his shoes 
treated so often. The display may be magnificent; there will be 
much expert snapping of polishing-strips, flourishing of material, 
evidence of artistry and application; but under scrutiny and 
analysis the process proves to be a sorry one. Such dirt as there 
may be on the shoes will be indifferently removed with a decayed 
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tooth-brush. Next, some brown (or black) fluid is briskly wiped 
over the whole surface. A daub of transparent vaseline—certainly 
not genuine wax—follows: from two fingers if the client is look¬ 
ing, from one finger otherwise. The ‘elbow-grease’ follows: an 
elaborate and highly concentrated assault on the shoe with a 
length of stiffish material, half black, half brown. 

The result, superficially, is excellent: you can practically see 
your reflection in your toes when you stand up to fumble for a 
coin. But the reflection is less than skin-deep: there is no depth 
of wax on and in the leather; indeed, there is probably no wax 
at all. You have been caught; but you are in good company, for 
in every town in Portugal men are being tracked down and 
ministered to like this. It is as innocent a form of robbeiy, shall 
we say, as most. 

We never saw a woman having her shoes shone. Once or twice, 
however, we did see a woman’s escort decorously remove her shoes 
and pass them over to the shoe-shine boy who had just performed 
on his, meanwhile ordering two more coffees and a tray of sweet 
cakes, and continuing the conversation as though nothing at all 
had happened. The shoe-shine boy would retire to a discreet dist¬ 
ance, turn his back and begin operations in a detached manner, 
to return in due course with the shoes cleaned, discreetly drop 
them beneath the table, pocket his fee and look about him for 
his next victim. 

Wearing veldtschoen boots ourselves, we hesitated to offer the 
statutory fee for this service on the rare occasions when we suc¬ 
cumbed to it: there was, after ail, twice the expanse of leather to 
be treated. But it very soon became evident that they deserved 
better treatment, and we hastened to make amends by rubbing in 
good English wax which, we knew, went well beneath the surface. 

CORK, CACTI, EUCALYPTUS 

On board the river-ferry between Lisbon and Cacilhas nobody 
had taken any notice of us: perhaps because conditions were so 
cramped that only those in our immediate vicinity could see any¬ 
thing of us. Once ashore at Cacilhas, however, we became objects 
of scrutiny. Here were two people apparently walking for pleasure. 
(Look at their boots!) But could it be pleasure, when they were 
so laden? Why, doubtless they were asking themselves, why had 
they no donkey to carry their gear? 
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On the outskirts of Cacilhas we stopped to buy provisions: four 
papsecs; some butter for our screw-topped plastic jar; some cheese, 
bananas, oranges. Too few of these last, as it turned out, for we 
were to walk that morning and afternoon between Cacilhas and 
Setubal, almost due south and into brilliant sunshine, with the 
minimum of shade along the road and the minimum, too, of 
stopping-places where we could slake our thirst. 

This was the day when, far too late in life, I became a convert 
to the orange. Elizabeth, who as usual attended to the commis¬ 
sariat and kept the day-to-day records, assures me that in the six 
weeks or so we spent in Portugal I ate four hundred oranges 1 
I find this hard to believe, but she has a habit of being accurate 
in such matters; and in this case it was something of a triumph 
for her, because, unlike her, I had not hitherto been an addict. 
But four hundred: seventy a week: ten a day? Come come, 
Elizabeth 1 

We were conscious of eyes dwelling on us in undisguised 
curiosity as we turned away from the little shop. We had reached 
the crest of the hill south of Cacilhas and now our road stretched 
interminably ahead of us. The soil on each side of us was a 
technicolor-red, scorched-looking and scarred where water had 
flowed over and through it, cutting deep clefts down the banks 
on each side of the road. Much of the soil we were to pass over 
in the next weeks had this characteristic, and we were to see bricks 
being made by hand and baked in the sun, north of Lisbon, 
between Alcobaqa &nd Batalha. 

We were, that first day and for several days to come, travelling 
along the western fringe of the huge twin province known as the 
Alto and Baixo—the High and the Low—Alentejo: the province 
that begins immediately south of the Tagus, fills the whole width 
of Portugal from the coast to the Spanish Frontier, and only ends 
at the southernmost province, Algarve. It was here that we first 
saw what is perhaps Portugal’s most characteristic landscape: the 
vast cork-oak forests. 

In a way it is misleading to refer to ‘forests’, for the cork-oaks 
do not grow close together but are carefully and systematically 
planted in such a way as to get their full quota of sunshine. Thus 
crops can be grown on the same land, when the soil is good 
enough, and the fallen acorns make grand feeding for the herds 
of pigs being fattened for the slaughter-houses. 

Cork is a major product; indeed, small as she is, hardly larger 
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than Scotland, Portugal produces almost exactly half the total 
world supply. Nor is she, as formerly, content simply to grow 
and cut the cork. To-day there are several hundred processing- 
plants in full operation, employing twenty thousand or more 
operatives, the largest of these being at Portalegre, close to the 
frontier with Spain. 

We had already seen the great cork barges moored on the 
Tagus. From time to time a top-heavy, two-wheeled cart would 
appear on the road, mule-drawn, its driver screened from the sun 
by the towering mass of baled cork sheets roped down above him. 
It would be on its way to a depot, or to a small processing-plant 
such as the one we passed near Cacilhas. We had been puzzled 
by the appearance on the roadside of numerous rectangles of what 
looked like cork ‘wire-netting’: numbers of holes, as the school¬ 
boy would have said, tied together with cork. They were, as we 
discovered, the remnants of sheets from which crown corks had 
been stamped out, for export in millions of gross to the countries 
that drink bottled beer and mineral-waters. 

“But not that only,” said an individual who came up to us as 
we stood by the side of the road, and introduced himself, some¬ 
what to our surprise, as “Mr Reynolds, of Portugal”. “Cork for 
buoys, for anglers’ floats, for bath-mats, for cigarette-tips, for 
vintage-wines, for insulation, and indeed for a hundred more 
purposes which I could mention without even having to pause 
to think.” 

Mr Reynolds of Portugal was a mine of information, an enthu¬ 
siastic member of the industry, at that moment engaged in showing 
round the cork-growing districts a small group of English buyers 
in the soft-drinks industry. It was he who put us on to the Casa 
das Cortigas, in Lisbon’s Rua Escola Politecnica, where you may 
buy (at a price) the most improbable objects manufactured in 
cork. Visiting-cards, for instance. Artificial flowers. Beehives—not 
so improbable, perhaps; or folding bath-mats. But who, we won¬ 
dered as, later, we studied the list of commodities for sale, who 
would want a bath-mat that folded? Would it not add to the 
already formidable menace of the soap-slippery bath-mat? For 
all that, the Casa das Corti?as advertises itself naively as ‘The 
House of Cork Things’: an engaging translation of its official 
address that is reminiscent of the shop signboard in Tewkesbury 
advertising ‘Antiques and Things’. 

Mr Reynolds of Portugal was a most surprising individual. He 
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was knowledgeable on a variety of subjects far removed from his 
own-hobby-and-trade, the growing and processing of cork. On 
eucalyptus trees, for example. 

We had only just begun to be conscious of this tree, but, as 
one might say, it grew on us. The further south and east we 
went, the more universal it became, this towering, smooth-flaking- 
skinned roadside giant with its unmistakable scent. For miles the 
roads we walked on were turned into avenues by these giants, 
the hot, still air made fragrant by them, the very ground we trod 
made springy by their fallen leaves and button-like fruits. 

I do not know whether the timber that comes from felled 
eucalyptus has any use. I suspect that it has not. There is about 
their soaring trunks a curious appearance of decay. For bark they 
have a thin rind that hangs in tatters of pale green and grey, paper- 
thin and stirred by the slightest breeze. Though we did not ex¬ 
periment, probably another flake, or skin, could have been peeled 
off beneath the first, and another and another beneath that. 

How different from the thick cork-oak bark that is removed 
every ninth year, in high summer when its growth is at its maxi¬ 
mum. We did not see this operation, for we had unhappily left 
before the advent of high summer; but so characteristic and 
traditional an operation is it that it is often featured in the great 
murals depicting Portuguese life. We even saw it depicted in 
gleaming tiles on the outside of the railway station at S. Tiago 
do Cacem: the heavy carts, the industrious men with axes, the 
great dark sheets reluctantly leaving the mother-bole to stand 
naked for a succession of seasons till the cellules developed and 
a new cork jacket came into being. 

It was his grandfather, Mr Reynolds of Portugal informed us, 
who introduced the eucalyptus tree—from New Zealand—almost 
exactly a hundred years ago. Why, he did not tell us. But cer¬ 
tainly inside that bare hundred years the tree has proliferated, 
and now it seems happily indigenous to Portugal. Some were so 
tall that we were tempted to wonder whether they were in fact 
the result of Mr Reynolds’s grandfather’s initiative. Surely they 
were more than a hundred years old? 

Apart from the scent, it is the leaves and the fruits of the 
eucalyptus tree that charm. They lay, those leaves, in their myriads, 
thicker by far than those Vallombrosan leaves of which Milton 
wrote: a narrow twin carpet by the roadside for leagues at a 
stretch. And each one a perfect Lilliputian scimitar the colour of 
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dulling red-hot iron. The fruits, too, have an almost artificial 
appearance: square ‘buttons’, they resemble; thick, with a boss 
complete with four ‘thread-holes’. They would not have looked 
inappropriate on a Harris tweed jacket. 

There was cactus, too, and prickly-pear. The latter was much 
used for field boundaries, and it would be difficult to find any¬ 
thing more naturally formidable. The soil had by now become 
sandy and there were roadside banks of sand, continuous for 
hundreds of yards, studded with these plants, like hands that had 
lost their fingers and grown sharp and angry spikes as compensa¬ 
tion. There was something menacing about these natural chevaux- 
de-frise, and they seemed a far cry from those banks whereon 
the wild thyme blows. 

“My cacti will seem very small, when I get home to them,” 
Elizabeth said, a little wistfully. 

Her cacti are a comparatively new preoccupation. In an un¬ 
guarded moment she accepted from a friend a small fragment of 
surrealistic growth in an unassuming pot. “Don’t water it,” he 
instructed her. “Leave it quite alone.” 

She did. And the cactus lay dormant for a while. Then, with¬ 
out warning, as suddenly and explosively as a mushroom, it began 
to do things. Each morning, almost from meal-time to meal-time, 
it seemed, it had taken on a new guise. We left home for a day and 
a night, returned, and entirely failed to recognise the cactus. 
Wisely or unwisely, we had brought with us another, of a different 
species. The two straightway began to vie with one another as 
to which could produce the more spectacular results. 

To-day we have a score and more cacti—given to us indivi¬ 
dually by cacti-loving friends or bred from those we already 
possess. No two are alike; some of them are never twice alike; 
some of them have split personalities, have assumed such mon¬ 
strous proportions that to come upon them suddenly in a half-lit 
room, or to catch a glimpse of them unexpectedly through a 
window, is to suffer a rude shock. When we moved house we 
carried the smaller ones on the shelf behind the back seat of the 
car and other cars slowed down as they overtook us, their drivers 
peering in wonderment at the tropical garden thus displayed. 
A garage attendant serving me with petrol visibly blenched, and 
spilt half a gallon of petrol down the rear mudguard before he 
got himself and the nozzle under control. Soon it will be a choice 
between the cacti and ourselves as occupants of this roomy Sussex 
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cottage of ours, and I think I know in advance which of us will win. 

Mesembrianthemum, too. A clumsy name for a flower, or flower¬ 
ing shrub, which grows riotously all over the south and centre of 
Portugal: grows not in mere clumps a yard or two across but by 
the acre, by the square mile. Fig-marigold is its more common 
name, suiting it no better than its longer, classical name. I took 
the trouble to look up the origin of the word, and knew at last 
what it should really be called. Mesembrianthemum is but the 
Greek form of the word ‘Noon Flower’: and what better name 
for a plant which we shall for the rest of our lives associate with 
those hot, windless, enervating, infinitely memorable Portuguese 
noons that so often made walking impossible and lulled us into 
a trance-like immobility? 

Colour. Small wonder that the S.N.I. map of Portugal is more 
lavishly coloured in vermilion, gold, sky-blue, emerald-green, lilac 
and ochre than are most other maps. For colour dominates the 
scene. The burnt red and rich cocoa-brown of the soil; the infinite 
variety of greens and yellows in the trees; the yellow lupins grow¬ 
ing shoulder to shoulder from the roadside to the far horizon; 
the solid hedges of geranium six feet high and stretching literally 
for miles along the roads, such as we were to see in the far south¬ 
west on our way to Cape St Vincent, rivalling the great fuchsia 
hedges of County Kerry. 

And this colour blazed beneath what seems to us, in retrospect, 
a permanently brilliant sky. There was rain, it is true; but we 
have forgotten it. For the most part, though we were there in 
April and May, there was unbroken sunshine. Corn had been 
reaped and a second crop was awaited; lemons and oranges and 
bananas grew alongside the road, ripe for picking; dust lay thick 
on road edges, white and fine. To have walked these roads when 
the calendar told us summer was really here would have been 
impossible. Already the women working in the fields had accoutred 
themselves for summer: broad-brimmed black felt hats with black 
scarves tied tightly round the face and tucked in beneath hat brim 
and chin, voluminous black skirts and shawls to ward off the heat 
and protect them from the dust stirred up by their plodding bare 
feet on the arid soil, the hooves of the patient oxen they followed 
interminably across limitless fields from dawn to tardy dusk. 

We ate our lunch by the roadside on a summit from which we 
could look back over Cacilhas, the glint of the wide Tagus, and 
the sunlit splendours of Lisbon; forward, through dazzled eyes, 
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in the direction of our goal, still hidden from us, Setubal. A car 
or two had passed us in either direction, and a single bus, Setubal- 
bound, that left a bolster of white dust suspended in the air for 
our discomfort. Another, we knew, would follow, which we could 
take if necessary to reach Setubal in time. At intervals where 
there was shade, an old man or old woman or a very young child 
would be standing motionless in charge of a pair of browsing goats. 

But if the goat-herd felt curiosity about us, it was rarely re¬ 
vealed. We were now in the emptiness of open country, where 
universally a more innate politeness, courtesy, prevails than in 
towns. We had not resented the interest the Cacilhas folk revealed: 
it was we who were the oddities and they were entitled to observe 
us. Here, though, if there was observation it was less pronounced; 
we did not feel, as we plodded on, that we were being scrutinised, 
that dark bright eyes were boring holes in the backs of our necks. 

Sometimes they spoke to us: a brief “Bom dias” in the morn¬ 
ing or “Boa tarde” in the afternoon. Sometimes it was we who 
were the first to speak, and the response came: “Dias”, or “Tarde” 
—the latter word long-drawn-out, deep-throated, more particu¬ 
larly as we got further south: “Ta-a-a-rrde”. The echo lingers, 
in the ear of memory, like that of the universal disclaimer: “Nada”. 

We were struck by the extreme politeness of the country folk 
we encountered on this and other roads. A passer-by, herding 
two goats, or carrying a tool, or driving a mule-load of cork 
sheets, would raise his hat twice: once for Elizabeth and a second 
time for me. When a man talcing his siesta in the doorway of his 
whitewashed cottage observed our approach he would half-rise 
from his stool as he raised his hat and spoke to us. From an age 
of hurried and perfunctory courtesies it was refreshing to step 
back, as it were, into a more leisurely, a more gracious age. 

“Do you remember,” Elizabeth asked me as we commented 
on this, “what Ralph said to you?” 

I remembered a pre-breakfast walk across the gentle Suffolk 
slopes behind his house, during which I had told him where we 
planned to go that year. 

“At least be sure to take a sword-stick with you,” he had said, 
earnestly. 

Ralph is a much-travelled man, and I knew his advice was not 
given lightly. But a sword-stick? Foolishly, I momentarily con¬ 
fused it with a shooting-stick. What on earth would Elizabeth 
and I, of all people, do with a shooting-stick in Portugal? Then 
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I realised that it was not a shooting-stick that he was adjuring 
me to take but something even less familiar. A sword-stick, I re¬ 
flected, would be less than no use to me. If ever I got into a 
situation where such a weapon was called for, I could be very 
sure that my assailant would already have a weapon, and have 
made use of it. 

He had amplified his remark about the need for a sword-stick, 
telling me of the great, empty, brigand-haunted tracts of moun¬ 
tainous country in which it would be folly for us to travel un¬ 
armed. Perhaps he would be proved right. But here, southward 
bound through the Alentejo, with yellow lupin, luxuriant noon 
flowers (and admittedly some prickly-pear), the very thought of 
anything even remotely hostile was laughable, absurd. 

UMBRELLA AND CANTONEJRO 

At Vila Nogueira de Azeitao, a resplendent name for a very 
small township, where the Cacilhas-Setubal road turns abruptly 
eastwards, leaving a smaller road to take the traveller to Sezimbra 
on the coast, we lingered long enough to taste our first glass of 
the sweet muscatel wine for which the district is famous. It was 
an unwise experiment, for it seemed only to increase the heat in 
which we were walking; perhaps our less-steady steps revealed 
our plight, for our approach caused a complete stoppage of work 
among a gang of labourers widening a corner of the road. 

They were working barefoot: bright shovels, crowbars and 
sharpened picks rose and fell among earth-encrusted toes and 
heels. Mass labour. No bulldozers or bucket-dredgers in opera¬ 
tion here; no compressed-air drills, mechanical-navvies, or tackle 
even of the most elementary kind, A vast bank of dark red earth 
was being removed piecemeal by this gang of unskilled labourers, 
much as Offa’s Dyke must have been carved out of the Welsh 
Border by toiling serfs twelve hundred years ago. 

They toiled under the watchful eye of a cantoneiro : a small, 
dark man in grey denim and big sombrero, the only man who 
did not stare at us as we approached. The labourers, their white 
teeth gleaming, sweat pouring down their swarthy faces to vanish 
beneath their neck-bands, straightened, leaned on their tools, and 
turned their heads as we passed. The cantoneiro saluted gravely 
and murmured a long-drawn-out “ta-a-a-rrde” in response to 
our greeting. 
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It was odd to see him in the midst of a gang of men. The can- 
toneiro is normally a solitary figure, a characteristic feature of 
the roads throughout Portugal. I do not know how many of them 
there must be, but the impression we had was that every mile 
or so of the roads was a ‘beat’ trodden by one of these solitary, 
industrious, denim-clad men. Each had his curved hoe, his shovel, 
and his little red-and-white-painted staff with the square flat tin 
hooked on to it that carried his official number—B3, A2, Ci, and 
so on; and contained his time-sheet. However early in the morn¬ 
ing we were on our way, however late in the evening we were 
still walking, he was on the job. But he took a long official siesta 
at noon, finding a patch of shade where we should have looked in 
vain, tilting his broad-brimmed hat over his eyes and falling 
soundly asleep, tie works six days a week to compensate for the 
hours lost in siesta, and he works well. 

We have never seen road edges better kept than in Portugal. 
There is, there must be, something inherently neat and trim about 
the Portuguese attitude of mind. The dusty edge of every road 
was cut ruler-straight, sloped upwards and away from the level 
surface at the angle of rest. Every so many yards there would be 
a pile of sand or grit: not dumped and left by a lorry-driver in 
a hurry, but carefully piled and shaped so that it had an indi¬ 
viduality of its own. A rectangular base, a pyramidal slant, a flat 
top; and almost invariably a border of flowers round three of its 
four sides. They reminded us of the occasional A.A. or R.A.C. 
telephone-boxes and the colourful treatment some of the patrols 
give to them, with their painted stones, their gay flowers, their 
Lilliputian rails. 

This inherent sense of neatness is everywhere in evidence. In 
the vineyards, of course; in the irrigation-channels so frequent 
in the sweltering province of Algarve; in the market-gardens that 
lie to the north of Lisbon, near Odivelas and Loures. I should 
like to look down from an aeroplane on these trim fields and 
gardens, laid out with geometrical exactitude in patterns infinitely 
variegated. Surely this is a tradition, not something imposed from 
without upon the Portuguese worker? 

A thoughtful and far-seeing government department has been 
careful to provide good accommodation for these cantoneiros. At 
intervals along the roads a whitewashed, brightly tiled and painted 
Casa de Cantoneiro catches the eye, its facade carrying the letters 
J.A.E. and a recent date. Flowers grow in pots on the window- 
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sills, along the fronting walls, in the ordered gardens; on each 
side wall of the casa an enormous blue-painted frame holds a set 
of blue-painted place-names and the corresponding figures in kilo¬ 
metres and fractions, so that one may always know how near or 
how far one is at that point from towns on the route, and often 
the Spanish Frontier too. 

Like the policemen in Portugal—who seem extraordinarily 
numerous, too, especially compared with a country like Norway, 
where they are rare—these roadmen are doubtless very poorly 
paid. But their needs are few, their standard of living modest; 
they always seem content. We spoke with them from time to 
time—commenting on the weather for a start, on their artistry 
when we became more proficient. But if we turned our heads 
when we had moved on a little way they were invariably back on 
the job, industriously hoeing their little row of dust and weed; 
we could only hope that they had understood our desire to com¬ 
pliment them on their handiwork. 

“I am slowly but surely melting. Or evaporating,” Elizabeth 
announced. “Aren’t you?” 

I was. But, man-like, I naturally walked on a few paces after 
she had stopped, and then looked back, as much as to say, Good 
heavens, have you come to a stop so soon? I was, however, quite 
glad to follow her example. We had made, were indeed making, 
our customary mistake: trying to walk too far on our first day 
out. 

“Let’s sit here,” I said, and pointed to a low wall which enjoyed 
a little shade at the further end of an apparently deserted cottage, 
I dropped my rucksack with relief and slung Elizabeth’s off her 
shoulders into a patch of shade alongside mine. 

We had not been sitting there more than a minute or two when 
we observed in the distance, approaching us along the road, a 
man dressed in the usual black, with a wide-brimmed black felt 
hat and an umbrella. He was walking neither fast nor slow; his 
umbrella protected him from the sun and there was a certain 
purposefulness about his gait, as though he knew just where he 
was making for. 

He took not the slightest notice of us as he drew level with 
where we were sitting, so it was a surprise to us both when he 
turned abruptly on his heel and walked at the same set pace up 
the short, flagged path that led to the cottage door. Here, with¬ 
out pausing, he furled his umbrella, crossed the threshold and 
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vanished within; only to reappear immediately, unfurl his um¬ 
brella and continue on his way. He passed through a gap in the 
wall on the opposite side of the road, his umbrella held high, and 
set out to cross a wide field in the direction of some distant trees. 

“Hail and farewell,” I murmured, my eyes but half open. “That 
was a very brief call, wasn’t it!” 

It had been made in complete silence. Apart from the click of 
the door latch, we had not heard a sound. But the latch clicked 
again, a minute afterwards, and a man emerged, looked fixedly 
our way, and retreated silently. A few moments later a woman 
appeared, looked at us, and vanished as though drawn backwards 
by a powerful magnet. She was followed by a second and a third 
woman; and then, in succession, by a boy, a smaller boy, a little 
girl, and an older girl with a baby in her arms. Each—including 
the baby, I will swear—looked fixedly and in silence at us for 
a moment or two and then vanished into the darkness of the 
heavily shuttered cottage. 

It was slightly disconcerting, for it all took place in such com¬ 
plete silence, as though on the further side of a glass screen: the 
arrival of the umbrella-carrying stranger; his black-lightning entry 
and exit; the resulting intermittent sequence of the cottage in¬ 
mates, all turning silently to consider us and then retire. Clearly 
the man with the umbrella had seen fit to enter and warn them: 
two strangers with curiously shaped baggage were resting them¬ 
selves, uninvited no doubt, on a shaded private wall. The cumu¬ 
lative effect proved too much for us. Cravenly, we rose and helped 
each other on with our rucksacks; the man with the umbrella 
had hardly vanished into the distant trees before we were on our 
way once more. 

The umbrella is ubiquitous in Portugal. Men and women and 
children alike carry it: commissionaire-size for men; hardly less 
for women; sizable for children. We saw policemen with um¬ 
brellas, a soldier with an umbrella, tramps and business men, 
cork-workers, goat-herds, cantoneiros, fishermen—all with um¬ 
brellas. Unselfconscious, schoolchildren went to school with 
umbrellas at the ready; imagine the reaction if an English school- 
child with an umbrella encountered any of his schoolfellows on 
the way to school! 

It was carried on handlebars of bicycles, dangling from straps 
on the backs of donkeys and mules, thrust through the lid or 
handles of the baskets women carry the length and breadth of 
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Portugal, interleaved with the fish on varinhas’ baskets, hooked 
into the coat-collars of men on pilgrimage and wanting their 
hands free to raise to their lips the wine-bottles bulging in their 
pockets. The trail to a country market would reveal a procession 
of women with head-loads of butter and eggs, hand-woven 
material, earthenware pots, wicker-ware—screened from the sun 
by umbrellas held high over all. 

The last long stretch of road was easier than some earlier ones, 
for the sun now lay behind our shoulders and we had no longer to 
screw up our eyes and lower our heads. To right and left of us 
noble quintas —country-houses with vineyards or farmsteads 
attached—marked the route, their roadside walls built of whitened 
stone gay with geraniums and other brilliant flowers growing in 
long recesses shaped in their upper courses. In the orchards along¬ 
side grew olives, lemons, oranges; in the fields, barley, wheat and 
Indian corn. There were vineyards, too; but this is not one of 
the great wine-growing provinces, and they were not comparable 
with those we were to see later on. 

We were grateful for the strip of sand that borders most of 
these roads: designed most probably for the tiny trotting hooves 
of the ubiquitous donkey and the bare feet of those too poor 
to ride. Our feet were not bare; we wore, as always, nailed 
veldtschoen. My own evoked glances of surprise, for the Portu¬ 
guese peasant goes lightly shod, in felt or rope-soled slippers, for 
most of the year. Elizabeth’s, however, were to create a sensation 
wherever we stopped. If first thing in the morning I went out 
into the courtyard of our little inn to clean them with my own, 
I would be surrounded almost immediately by a number of sight¬ 
seers who would wait their chance to pick up a boot, weigh it in 
their hands and shake their heads, incredulous. The senhor might 
wear such a boot, if it pleased him; but was it not cruelty that the 
senhora herself must go thus shod? I tried once or twice, jokingly, 
to persuade some incredulous miss to try on Elizabeth’s boots, 
but the very thought produced consternation, and it would not 
have surprised me to see the girl cross herself as though to ward 
off some anticipated evil. 

HOTEL GUIDE 

We came at last to Setubal. As a town it has not much to com¬ 
mend it. There is something incomplete about it, as though part 
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only of the town has been finished, the rest being left in the hope 
that it might grow of its own accord. This, it has obviously failed 
to do. It is claimed to be the country’s chief fishing port, and fish 
is salted and sardines are canned here in great quantities. This 
becomes evident if one stands to leeward of one of the salting 
and canning plants; but having stayed in Olhao, in the south- 
easternmost extremity of Portugal, we now hardly remember the 
alleged odours of Setubal: in Olhao only a powerful and sustained 
breast-stroke enables one to make headway against the stench 
of fish. 

Setubal was to be our first over-night stop after leaving Lisbon. 
We had spent a couple of hours in our Lisbon pensao copying 
down the addresses of pensaos and the smaller hotels in the towns 
where we might have occasion to stop for the night. We had the 
use of the admirable Indicador dos HoUis e Perishes de Portugal , 
and we made careful use of it. It contains the addresses of prac¬ 
tically every building in which one might seek accommodation 
in cities, towns and villages throughout the country, together 
with the number of rooms, their different prices, the charges for 
individual meals, en-pension terms, the sanitary and washing 
facilities—everything, in fact, that one could possibly require to 
know in advance. It never let us down. 

Except that first night, in Setubal. We went to the address we 
had picked on, confirmed by a plaque on the door. I rang the 
bell. A woman came slowly downstairs and told us, quite firmly, 
that they did not have rooms. We might, she added, try the 
restaurant adjoining. This appeared to be part of the same estab¬ 
lishment. A busy waiter told us that they had no rooms, and 
never had had; he was not unnaturally surprised that we should 
have been sent there to inquire. To this day we are at a loss to 
know why there was no accommodation at this pensao, which 
was advertised and recommended in the current edition of the 
Indicador. 

Defeated, and a little despondent at finding our careful plans 
so soon frustrated, we repaired to a pavement cafe and called for 
two more glasses of Setubal’s famous muscatel wine. With our 
order the waiter brought also a cumbersome ‘Visitors’ Book’, 
which he set down between us and asked us to sign. 

This, we soon found out, was no official record of customers, 
but some private enterprise of his own. It was almost full, and 
we counted a score of nationalities among the signatures in half 
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that number of pages. Sailors, obviously, a great proportion of 
them. Their signatures were accompanied by scrawled comments 
in languages few of which, perhaps fortunately, we could under¬ 
stand; by cigarettes squashed flat as pressed flowers in an album; 
by faded snapshots; by paper money of a dozen or more countries; 
by other curious souvenirs, some not a little crude. Our own 
signatures looked commonplace in such company, but the waiter 
seemed delighted and bore off his precious volume to a safe 
resting-place behind the inner bar. In return he recommended 
us a pensao which did prove to be open and did have rooms to 
let; and there we stayed the night, still puzzled over the mystery 
of the first from which we had been inexplicably turned away. 

In general it may be said that this Indicador is very reliable. 
By steering a discreet course between the magnificent government- 
sponsored pousadas, always superbly sited in the best position for 
miles around but demanding purses and pockets deeper and longer 
by a good deal than our own, and the casas de hospides, the cheapest 
type of lodging available to the tourist, we contrived to live, and 
live very well indeed, at an average cost of 50 escudos, or 12s. 6 d. 
a day. This figure covers food and lodging and table wine with 
our meals, but not, of course, such transport as we had to take 
from time to time. It is very hard to find, in England, a small 
hotel where anything more than bed and breakfast at most can 
be obtained for that figure. 

We picked our pensaos in advance, basing our choice on the 
terms quoted and, where there were several at the same price, 
according to our reaction to the name and address. Foolish, 
childish, no doubt; but not a few who travel in this way, whether 
at home or abroad, follow a hunch as childish as this. We found 
an almost universal 10% service charge, but only on very rare 
occasions was the legitimate additional 3% ‘tourist’ charge de¬ 
manded. We found a standard of sanitation far, far above that 
obtaining even in tire more expensive French pensions and small 
hotels, though baths again were a very rare luxury and hot 
water scarce. 

The food, generally, was far better than we had anticipated. 
In the humbler restaurants the quality of the olive oil almost uni¬ 
versally used for cooking was not always of the best, and might 
have a slightly rancid flavour, but for the most part it was not 
unduly noticeable, and Elizabeth has since come to use it more 
and more in her own kitchen. There was a little more fish, and 
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a rather monotonous fish at that, than either of us would have 
chosen, but we ourselves are not at the best of times over-fond 
of fish. Fruit was abundant and we would have thought, there¬ 
fore, cheap; but we soon found when doing our own lunch shop¬ 
ping that oranges and bananas were surprisingly dear. Every 
banana we have eaten since we returned from Portugal, however, 
has tasted by comparison with those we had out there as though 
made of compressed sawdust packed in cotton-wool. We had not 
known that bananas could taste as they do. 

Coffee in Portugal is one of our abiding memories. It was uni¬ 
formly excellent, and though hitherto we have always claimed 
that the Norwegians make the best coffee we have ever tasted, 
we are inclined to switch our tribute to the Portuguese. Even 
now I can taste those small cups with which we were served 
in the Pensao Londres, in Lisbon, and in scores of other places 
large and small, and the aroma fills my nostrils still. It is always 
said that coffee, like bacon, smells better than it tastes. This 
may be true; except in Portugal 1 

ESCORTS 

To be quite honest, Setubal said little to us. It may have charm 
for its inhabitants but it had little or none for us. Facing the 
pensao we slept in was a considerable expanse of gravel and dusty 
paving with a few palms, the whole of it swept at irregular inter¬ 
vals by small dust-demons that were whipped off its surface by 
a light evening breeze from the estuary, sufficient only to trans¬ 
plant the dust from one to another section of the paving. There 
was an emptiness about Setubal that we found oppressive. 

The waterfront itself seemed deserted, save for a handful of 
small boys kicking a semi-inflated football. Across the water, due 
south, was the curious sandy spit of land known as the promontory 
of Troia. The map states that it has Roman remains, and you 
will be told that at very low water the remains of Roman build¬ 
ings can be discerned. It is hardly visible from the waterfront at 
Setubal, for the estuary here is very wide; but the bird’s-eye view 
we got of it later from the heights of the Serra da Arrabida made 
me wish that we had lingered long enough in Setubal to discover 
a means of transport across the estuary, for there was a mysterious 
and ancient look about it that projected itself unmistakably across 
the wide sweep of water over which we were surveying it. Troia 
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is one of the reasons which will fetch me back to Portugal for a 
second visit; but only one of them. 

So we were not altogether sorry to leave Setubal next morn¬ 
ing. The small hotel had been commonplace, characterless: not 
‘our sort’; apart from the enthusiastic waiter with the private 
‘Visitors’ Book’, we did not seem to have made contact with any¬ 
one. There was no reason why we should have done; yet looking 
back on our weeks of leisurely travel and exploration, I know that 
it was rare for us to leave any town or village without establish¬ 
ing some small contact of our own. 

We did, however, establish a contact, even at Setubal; at the 
eleventh hour. Outside our hotel we stopped to inquire the route 
out of town that would lead us to the main road for Alcacer do 
Sal. The policeman we asked failed to understand what we wanted 
to know, but just as we reached impasse he was elbowed out of 
the way by a small, brisk, dapper, well-dressed man with a brief¬ 
case under his arm. From a lounging casualness the policeman 
was transformed to attention. He saluted the newcomer, who 
meanwhile introduced himself to us as Prefet de Setubal and at 
our service. He spoke impeccable French and, waving the police¬ 
man back to his duties, insisted on escorting us out of town 
himself. 

It was a triumphal progress. He, and we through him, received 
salutes from every policeman, every roadman, and, as it seemed, 
every other individual we met on the pavement for the next ten 
minutes: clearly he was a man of considerable importance. He 
was punctiliousness itself, swift to take the kerb side of Elizabeth, 
brisk in his indications of where we were to cross, to halt to let 
traffic pass, to take short cuts. lie left us at the eastern exit to 
the town, where the road passes beneath a railway bridge. The 
point-duty policeman who had saluted us as. we arrived at this 
moment of parting was saluting him again when we turned, 
on the other side of the bridge as the road began to ascend, to 
take our last look back at Setubal and its most accommodating 
Prefet. 

Alcacer of the Salt, formerly the grain port for the whole vast 
Alentejo Province, stands on the Rio Sado, like Setubal, though 
a long way further upstream. It is an odd, not immediately pre¬ 
possessing little township, full of character and as different from 
its larger neighbour as any town well could be. It is built on a 
steep slope that falls into the river itself, the houses, churches, 
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convents, shops and offices crowding together, jostling one an¬ 
other for elbow-room at the imminent risk of tumbling helter- 
skelter into the muddy water below. 

Less Moorish by far than distant Olhao, it nevertheless has 
something of an Eastern flavour, and the narrow cobbled streets 
between rickety and decaying buildings offer a faint echo of some 
of the streets in Algiers. It was in one of these streets that Eliza¬ 
beth and I picked up our escort: that very different escort from 
the one that conducted us to the outskirts of Setubal. 

We were, as we were so often to be, in search of food for a 
picnic lunch. After a hundred yards along a street no wider than 
an alley and paved with elements of natural life that made us 
glad we wore heavy boots, we began to wish we had shopped 
before leaving Setubal. It was a craven thought, and we put it 
from us quickly: were we not in search of colour and atmosphere, 
of Character-in-caps.? If so, we were to find it, right here in 
Alcacer do Sal, 

“A baker’s!” announced Elizabeth. 

Ordinarily one becomes aware of a baker’s several doors away. 
Is there any aroma to match that of hot, new-baked bread fresh 
from the oven? But there were competing smells, here, and we 
were level with the shop before we recognised it. 

We halted. And it was only then that we became fully conscious 
of the retinue we had acquired. For it was a retinue that had 
accumulated rather as the Pied Piper’s did: incrementally, and, 
with its bare feet or thin felt slippers, in almost complete silence. 
Our sudden halt caused the retinue to fetch up hard against our 
backs: the throng of infants had doubtless been so fascinated by 
the ring of our hobnails on the cobbles that they had assumed this 
to be perpetual motion. We felt its soft, surprised impact, but 
held our ground. 

We turned left, crossed the threshold, and entered the darkness 
of the baker’s shop, our hands outspread like antennae till we 
became accustomed to its tenebrous depths. Only then did we 
realise that the shop was almost filled with silent customers who, 
their eyes better attuned to conditions than ours, had observed 
our approach and were awaiting the next move. 

I cleared my throat and asked for half a dozen papsecs. The 
word, in spite of my pronunciation, was recognised: triumph! 
We paid out the requisite number of centavos—for bread prices 
vary—by the well-tried method of holding out a handful and 
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banking on honesty in the shopkeeper—a faith that, as we were 
to discover when our own skill had developed, was never betrayed. 

It was then, however, that we made our mistake. We embarked 
on an inquiry as to where we could buy fruit, cheese, butter, 
raisins. We enunciated the words clearly, with emphasis, repeat¬ 
ing them slowly until they were understood. And then came the 
response. Seemingly half a hundred voices spoke out of the gloom 
of the shop, directing us left and right, further or not-so-far, 
weighing, no doubt, the relative merits of this vendor and that, 
tossing prices and qualities and deficiencies into the turbulent, 
oven-warm air with a complete disregard for our inability to 
follow what they were saying. They were kindly, well-intentioned 
folk: in thirty seconds we had established a stronger human rela¬ 
tionship than we had achieved in the fifteen hours we spent in 
Setubal. 

We backed away, vigorously expressing our gratitude, our fum¬ 
bling words drowned in the tumult of instruction and exhortation. 
Until one woman, intelligent beyond the rest, seized upon a 
member of our retinue, now clustered on the doorstep like limpets 
on a rock, and gave her orders. 

From now onwards we were in the centre, not at the head, of 
our retinue. Its leader, conscious of his status, kept a yard or 
two in front of us, ever and anon turning and beckoning to us 
lest we should lose ourselves down a side alley. As if we could 
have done, with the clustering barefoot children on each side of 
us, tripping over our boots, stumbling against our sticks and legs, 
crawling between us to gain a vantage-point, clinging venture¬ 
somely to the straps of our rucksacks! 

We bought our cheese, our butter, our fruit, our raisins; and 
a screw of cheap and dubious-looking sweets which we could dis¬ 
tribute among our escort. We found, as we were to find through¬ 
out Portugal, that we had only to enter a shop for all transactions 
in progress to cease at once until our needs had been attended to. 
It was, at first, embarrassing to be so consistently given this pre¬ 
cedence, but we abandoned protest after the first time or two 
and took the line of least resistance. It was easier that way. 

From each shop the shopkeeper and his or her customers came 
out to watch our progress along the narrow street. Far ahead of 
us a tiny spot of light revealed where the perspective of shadowed 
walls and dark cobbles would end and the open air receive us. 
Our escort grew, the veterans in it glancing contemptuously at 
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the newcomers, who had travelled but fifty, or twenty-five, or a 
dozen yards with us compared with the distance they themselves 
had travelled since we first descended the hill into the heart of 
Alcacer and unwittingly collected them. We emerged from the 
darkness of the street into an open square, by now beginning to 
feel that there must be moments when Royalty could gladly dis¬ 
pense with such appendages. We scattered largesse among them, 
thanking them: “Muito obrigado,” I shouted, and “Muito obri- 
gada,” shouted Elizabeth. But we had got them for keeps. 

They followed us across the square, along the pavement that 
sldrts the curve of river bank, heading for the big girder bridge 
that carries the south-bound road. We foresaw this escort attend¬ 
ing us all the way to S. Tiago do Cacem, to Cabo de S. Vicente, 
to Olhao, and then northwards across the plains of the Alentejo 
to Lisbon again, and thence to the far north, the Traz-os-Montes 
itself. Problems of logistics arose in our minds and we secretly 
debated the choice between ‘losing’ our escort somewhere off 
Cape St Vincent or, like the Pied Piper, in a cave in the moun¬ 
tainside. 

A policeman, however, effected a miracle and so solved our 
problem. For the most part the policemen of Portugal are sturdy 
rather than gifted with an excess of brains. Except in Lisbon, 
where the pick of the force are naturally to be found, and in 
some of the larger towns, the policemen were rarely the most 
articulate or understanding of our difficulties. But the mobile 
police, and those in khaki uniforms who man the Policia de 
Via?ao posts on the fringes of the towns where main roads enter 
and leave, are a cut above the others. It was one of these who 
dispersed our escort. Not, oddly enough, by wild gestures and 
unmentionable threats, but by some magic word or phrase which, 
had we been wiser, we would have committed to memory, intona¬ 
tion and all; for many was the time in the weeks that followed 
when such a phrase would have been worth a very great deal to 
us. We crossed the bridge south of Alcacer do Sal, without our 
escort. 

It is rice-growing country, unhealthy in hot weather, malarial. 
Salt is evaporated here, too, as at Setubal; the pyramids of dry¬ 
ing salt standing by the banks of the Rio Sado, like ghostly crino¬ 
lines. They are to be seen much further north, too, by the great 
lagoon of Aveiro, But though it seemed hot to us, it was not yet 
so by Portuguese standards, and the salt-drying operations were 
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not then in full swing. One of the phrases we knew was “Faz 
calor”—equivalent of “II fait chaud”. We tried it out, conversa¬ 
tionally, more than once on the road to Setubal, and the follow¬ 
ing day as we walked between Setubal and Alcacer, but it never 
once met with any response. The truth of the matter was that to 
them it was not yet hot enough to justify the comment. 

For a while the road ran level and the rice fields extended on 
each side of us: small rectangles of shallow water with thin vivid 
green shoots appearing in clusters here and there, and an elaborate 
system of drainage channels through the mud banks from one 
to the next to keep the water in gentle circulation. We saw no 
workers, here, though later we were to see them in considerable 
numbers as we approached Alcacer, this time from the east: 
gangs of women in Chinese coolie hats and men less picturesquely 
clad. Here we saw only a stork standing sentinel over a small rice 
field, too engrossed even to look up at us as we went b)'. 

We took our lunch standing, which irked us, for we had walked 
all morning along a deserted road that climbed gently but inter¬ 
minably from the marshes and rice fields lying on this side of 
Alcacer. But we had no option, for the sandy roadside was but 
a thin crust over an endless succession of ant-holes. They were 
the largest ants we have ever seen, black and aggressive. To stand 
still for a moment was to have them swarm over our boots; to sit 
was more dangerous, for they did not know the meaning of 
modesty. A crust of bread, a sliver of cheese, a segment of orange 
dropped from the hand, was immediately spotted by a roving 
scout and investigated by a team called up on the inter-comm. 
Within a matter of moments a chain-gang would have been sum¬ 
moned and the windfall reduced to manageable proportions by 
ant mandibles so powerful that we could swear we heard them 
crunching. Carrier ants were next on the scene, and within a 
minute the trophy had been borne away, to be carefully stored, 
no doubt, on systematically numbered larder shelves. 

The road was more deserted than we had expected, and we 
walked all morning and much of the afternoon on undulating 
ground, often wide open and empty, sometimes sown with coni¬ 
fers, not unlike the Landes of France, with few, very few, vill¬ 
ages, a desolate stretch indeed. Our prospects of reaching S. Tiago 
do Cacem, where we had hoped to spend the night, seemed re¬ 
mote. No bus had passed us in either direction; the welcome 
sign Paragem —bus-stop—was seen no longer after we had left 
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the main road from Cacilhas to the south, at Alcacer, on talcing 
the bridge across the Sado. 

“I must eat another orange,” I declared. “If it’s going to weigh 
me down at all it might as well be inside me as inside a rucksack 
pocket; and I’ve got a thirst-” 

Elizabeth, prompt to follow up her advantage, had already 
opened her penknife and begun to peel an orange for me. At 
that time I had not been fully confirmed as an addict, and it was 
still touch-and-go whether I would eat an orange if it was not 
first peeled for me. 

It was as we stood there, still unable to sit on account of the 
ants, that a curious vehicle slowed down alongside us and a 
bearded figure leaned out and invited us, in French, to come 
aboard. They were an interesting young couple: two French 
artists touring Spain and Portugal before crossing to Morocco 
in search of more exotic subjects for their brushes. They had 
converted a light van into a mobile studio-cum-bedroom-cum- 
living-room. The walls were hung thickly with the vivid canvases 
they had painted already. We sat down, cross-legged, on their 
rolled-up sleeping-bags and braced against their hold-alls, sur¬ 
rounded by tins and boxes and cartons of provisions, drums of 
water, racks of wine bottles and the strings of onions swaying 
from hooks all round the roof. 

We never learned their names, nor they ours; but we talked, 
as the home-made caravan zoomed along the undulating road, of 
foreign travel, of France and England and Spain, of the Norway 
we already knew and they still hoped to visit; of food and drink 
and self-expression whether by brush or pen; of the chances and 
ups-and-downs and delights of the roving life. 

We were within a few miles of S. Tiago do Cacem when con¬ 
versation, hitherto animated, began to die on their lips and a new 
look to come into their eyes: they had seen a subject they wanted 
to paint. Without ceremony, we were bundled out, and as we set 
off again along the road to cover the last few miles, a little s tiff 
in the legs but exhilarated at the prospect of sleeping that night 
where we had intended to sleep all along, they were already 
assembling their easels, their late passengers forgotten. We waved, 
but they were too engrossed to wave in return. 
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s. TIAGO WINDMILLS 

We heard S. Tiago do Cacem before we really saw it, and it 
remains for us on this account among others one of the pleasantest 
memories of the whole of our trip. The road approaches the town 
—it is really little more than an overgrown village—over high 
ground, for S. Tiago lies in a horseshoe of hills that girdle it on 
the north, the east and the south, leaving only the western side 
open to the lower-lying' ground and the sea ten miles away. 
Ranged along the curving crest of this ring of modest hills is a 
line of windmills, and it was these that we heard. 

The windmills of S. Tiago do Cacem stand out in our memory 
as something magical. They are squat, round, conical-topped little 
buildings, far less graceful or imposing than the few tower-mills 
that survive in our own eastern counties: toys, one would say, 
looking at them across the intervening fields. But musical toys. 
Therein lies their charm. For the sound that betokened S. Tiago 
do Cacem came from these innumerable toy windmills, whose 
sails revolved gaily at the bidding of a gentle breeze. 

It is an altogether mysterious, haunting sound that they make: 
a rising-and-falling sound, fluctuating in strength on the impulse 
of the wind, not unlike the distant, forest-tree-filtered moan of 
a wood-pigeon, but more eerie, less substantial. It hangs in the 
air, drifting, floating, swelling and dying unaccountably away: a 
woman wailing for her demon lover. 

We cut across the grass to inspect these wind-operated musical- 
boxes, expecting the music to increase in strength as we did so. 
But it did not. Rather, the total effect of these pastel-shaded notes 
remained constant. For this was an orchestration of sound emanat¬ 
ing from all the scattered windmills within range, and the effect 
at our approach was not unlike the moving of a microphone about 
the different woodwinds in an orchestra. 

Their secret was revealed as we drew nearer. From the conical 
top of each windmill there protruded a beam spoked with eight 
light poles, their tips linked by a light rope that made an eight¬ 
sided web, like that of a giant spider. Between alternate pairs of 
poles a triangular piece of canvas was stretched, the sails thus 
consisting of four triangles of canvas equally spaced and hollowed 
by the wind. And strung along the ropes were little clusters of 
red clay whistles, like small bulbous vases. Each had been subtly 
pierced to funnel the wind, and it was these clusters of ocarina-like 
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whistles that, distributed about the landscape, made this sweet, 
mysterious music. 

They were not there solely for our pleasure, of course. Explor¬ 
ing later, we found the millers’ cottages, dotted about in hollows 
on the hillsides or on the outskirts of the town. The miller’s wife, 
of course, would be busily occupied with her domestic chores 
and keeping an eye on her numerous children. The miller, how¬ 
ever, would be resting, his feet on a box, his eyes shut, his head 
sunk on his chest. Only his ear, like that of a watch-dog, would 
be on the alert. So long as the music of his particular mill, which 
he could distinguish by some art from among the others, con¬ 
tinued, so long might he continue to relax. But when the wind 
changed the sails would cease to turn, and then he must leave 
his chair for his mill, slacken off one rope, haul on another, till 
he had manoeuvred the sails into the wind again and the music 
stalled up once more. As a mode of life, we thought, it has much 
to commend it! 

The S. Tiago windmills are not the only ones in Portugal. On 
almost any hillside open to the prevailing wind and accessible 
from the village by mule track, one or two or a cluster of such 
moinhos do venio will be found, economically grinding the local 
corn. But the big city millers have got their fangs into this ancient 
rural industry, and when a mill eventually decays and becomes 
unfit for work it is not often restored. We did, however, see later, 
high on a slope in the Alentejo, a windmill actually in course of 
erection. We did not stop to inquire: it would have been too dis¬ 
illusioning to find that it was a mere whim of some wealthy land- 
owner with a love for the past who wanted this antiquity on his 
land even though he sent his corn to be ground in the city. 

As we began to descend the hill into S. Tiago we passed the 
government pousada, situated as always with a superb view of 
the landscape and remote from the vulgarities of ordinary life. 
A huge American car slowed down just enough to swing off the 
road through the wide gateway, the rear window alive with small 
dark faces and bright black eyes staring fixedly at the two pedes¬ 
trians whom the car had practically crowded off the road into a 
ditch. Few tourists, certainly from our country, could afford to 
spend each night of their visit to Portugal in hostelries such 
as these. 

For our part, we had picked on the Pensao Gancho (why it 
should be named ‘The Hairpin’ we were at a loss even to guess), 
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in the heart of S. Tiago, where the road branches westwards to 
Sines. It was a place after our own heart: a comfortable bedroom, 
with a bed perhaps less soft than the average French bed but 
sheets and pillow-slips vastly better laundered; a dining-room 
with individual tables beautifully set, and with wide windows 
looking out on to the junction of the roads where, since it was 
now late afternoon, everyone was forgathering to indulge in idle 
conversation and, when we emerged, speculation about the latest 
arrivals at the Pensao Gancho. 

We ate and drank leisurely, just comfortably tired after our 
second day’s walking, our heavy boots and socks replaced by light 
socks and rope-soled shoes. At a neighbouring table a young man 
with a moustache, most unusual in Portugal, was sitting alone. 
Almost eveiy time we glanced his way we were conscious that 
till that moment his eyes had been on us. Not in curiosity, but 
as though he were half-hoping for an excuse to make himself 
known to us. He had an oddly un-Portuguese look about him, 
but our command of the language was still too slight for us to 
feel that we dared risk getting involved in a conversation. He did 
not speak, in the dining-room. But he passed us in the road later 
that evening and, to our surprise, bade us a quiet “Good night” 
in English, and went on his way with slightly quickened step. 

It was a ten- or twelve-mile walk, next day, from S. Tiago to 
Sines, the tiny fishing-port lying almost due west. Our rucksacks 
lay on the floor of our bedroom, to which we would return that 
night, and we walked with springy step that day. Pausing only 
long enough to admire and photograph the blue-and-white-tiled 
panels on the railway station that depict Portuguese rural life, in 
particular the stripping of cork-oaks, we set off with the sun 
behind us, through eucalyptus avenues, past figs and orange 
groves, cork-oaks and olive plantations, fields in which slow oxen 
dragged primitive wooden ploughs, with elderly, black-gowned 
and bare-footed women at their head, and so at last came to 
Sines, where we made straight for the snug little harbour nestling 
at the foot of the immense cliffs and, at first sight, completely 
landlocked. 

It was filled with small boats, for this is fine crab, lobster and 
crawfish territory and the male population of Sines makes its living 
by catching these and expediting them to a hungry capital. On 
the sloping stone harbour approach boats were drawn up for re¬ 
painting and caulking, grizzled men sat astride planks, paint-brush 
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in hand, cigarettes drooping from their lips, their splay-toed, 
knobbly feet spattered with paint and tar. 

One of the last of the small whitewashed stone houses before 
the harbour is reached saw the birth in 1469 of the great navigator, 
Vasco da Gama, who explored the Atlantic coast of Africa and 
doubled the Cape of Good Hope. It is unlikely that this corner 
of Sines, hardly clear of the lapping water itself, has much changed 
in the five hundred years since as a boy he hung over the harbour 
wall and envied the men who went to sea; nor, since the little 
place is so remote, is there any reason why it should fundamentally 
change in the next five hundred years. It is a place altogether 
out of the world even as known to those who inhabit S. Tiago 
do Cacem, but a dozen miles inland. 

We looked at the house of Vasco da Gama’s birth, then threaded 
our way with some difficulty among the close-packed fishing-boats, 
and found at last a vantage-point where we could lie and cook in 
the sun with a clear view up the coast almost to Cabo de Espichel 
and down to Cabo de S. Vicente; sheer beneath us was the en¬ 
trancing bustle and confusion of the little harbour itself. The rocks 
tower almost vertically above it; with an off-shore wind it must 
be snug harbourage indeed, but with a south-west wind it must 
surely present a formidable problem to anyone seeking either 
exit or shelter. 

It is curious how the most trivial things linger in the memory 
when other and more significant matters become blurred. If, to¬ 
day, Elizabeth says to me suddenly: “Sines”, I do not think first 
of the harbour and its concourse of fishermen, of the bastion from 
the top of which we looked down on its activities throughout half 
a sunny afternoon, of the birthplace of da Gama, or even of the 
sense of limitless ocean that we had as we gazed westwards to 
a horizon clear and remote. I think of a dung-beetle. 

He (or perhaps she, for in Portugal it is ordinarily the woman 
rather than the man who is industrious) was concerned with the 
propulsion of her cherished ball of dung, the size and colour of 
a rackets-ball, along the tarmac road which leads to S. Tiago. 
We first became aware of her as we stood skinning two big oranges 
preparatory to setting forth on our twelve-mile walk home. The 
road, alas for her, was heavily cambered and very smooth. She 
knew where she was going; but so, unfortunately for her, did her 
ball of dung. It was far more affected by the camber of the road 
than its 'Owner was, and the poor creature was going almost 
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demented in her efforts to head-off the rolling ball and keep it 
moving in the right direction. 

She walked on one pair of legs and used the others like arms 
to steer her ball, but gravity was her enemy and she was at per¬ 
manent odds with this force she did not understand. In the end 
we had to come to her aid. With the points of our sticks we steered 
her, protesting, down to the edge of the road, to that sandy track 
we ourselves had found so useful, and there set her and her 
cherished possession in motion again. She appeared quite con¬ 
tent and moved now, in spite of the slightly retardant effect of 
loose sand, with surprising rapidity; long before our oranges 
were eaten she was lost to sight. When we ourselves set out we 
never overtook her, so presumably she had reached her destina¬ 
tion, headed her trophy over the threshold of her home and closed 
the door behind her. A few miles short of S. Tiago we were over¬ 
taken by a bus, climbed aboard, and soon were able to close the 
door of the Pensao Gancho behind ourselves and settle down to 
our evening meal. 

TOSTOES 

We were a mile or two short of Odemira next day when the 
sky, which had been threatening for the last hour or so, turned 
quite suddenly black and, with hardly the slightest warning, 
opened to let fall a deluge of almost tropical violence. The light¬ 
weight macs we carried for emergency and had not until then 
been obliged to unroll were about as much use as sheets of 
newspaper, and we entered the little town extremely wet. 

“I don’t believe there’s such a thing as a restaurant in Odemira,” 
Elizabeth said, as we scrambled up its steep main street, hardly 
daring to look up or about us for the streams of water descending 
from rooftops and gutter-spouts. 

“Here’s a man. I’ll ask him,” I said. 

But here, incredibly, we had an exact repetition of that absurd 
moment in Kenmare during our West of Ireland journey when we 
stopped and spoke to the only person in sight, and found that 
we had lighted upon a man both deaf and dumb. This time, how¬ 
ever, there was no competent Civil Guard to help us out: no one 
would have voluntarily remained out of doors in such a downpour. 

Except, of course, the sort of retinue which, throughout Por¬ 
tugal, we collected wherever we went. Had we turned round, we 
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should have discovered it before. It was smaller, admittedly, than 
that of Alcacer do Sal; and it was exceedingly damp. It consisted 
of four or five small boys, the oldest of them about eleven, the 
youngest not much more than half that age. 

“Hotel?” I began, intensely relieved. “Cafe? Pensao? Where?— 
Onde e?” 

It was not the oldest of the group clustered about us who took 
the lead but a diminutive specimen in a jacket too tight for him, 
trousers too long for him (you will go far in Portugal before you 
encounter a small boy wearing shorts), a man’s cloth cap at which 
moth or barbed-wire had been at work, and with felt slippers 
oozing a yellow muddy stream that was simply flowing in at the 
open toes and out at the non-existent heels. 

“Venha, senhor!” He set off full pelt up the hill, his tiny feet 
slish-sloshing through the puddles and racing water, signalled his 
intention of turning first right, then left, then right again and, 
with us slipping and stumbling behind him, fetched up outside 
the doorway of a building we should certainly have missed. If 
ever there was a pensao-restaurant that did not advertise but 
deserved to be advertised, this was it! In a trice he had sum¬ 
moned to the door one of the women of the place, pointed to us 
with an eloquent gesture, jabbered something intelligible at any 
rate to the women, and politely stepped aside for us to enter. 

I carried with me, always, a pocketful of very small change. 
Whatever one may feel about the ethics of tipping, it is folly to 
attempt to travel at any rate in Latin countries without this safe¬ 
guard. I thrust a wet hand into a wet pocket, withdrew a handful 
of diminutive ten- and twenty-centavo bronze coins— tosWes, they 
are universally called—picked one or two of the larger ones to 
give to our intelligent eight-year-old, a few smaller ones for his 
companions, murmured “’Brigad” and stepped in briskly out of 
the rain. Lunch, an excellent lunch as always, was just being 
served. 

It took us some time to accustom ourselves to the hordes of 
children who appear from nowhere at all and attach themselves 
barnacle-like the moment you stand still, and indeed when you 
are still walking, if you show the slightest sign of uncertainty. 
On occasions like this, needless to say, they are worth very nearly 
their weight in tostoes: we might have quartered Odemira through¬ 
out the afternoon and never found this or any other pensao- 
restaurant. 
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On other occasions, too, they proved their worth, as I shall 
show. But there were even more occasions when they were noth¬ 
ing less than an unmitigated nuisance. In line weather, for instance, 
when I wanted to take photographs without a covey of restless 
figures in the near and middle distance. And certainly when 
Elizabeth and I, still glorying in the unaccustomed sunshine, 
wanted nothing better than to lie undisturbed, wearing the mini¬ 
mum of clothing, and simply bask in the sun. 

We learned, in time, the drill. It was always best to pick out 
one individual and, making it clear that we considered him to 
be the leader of the bunch, hand him a few tostoes in advance, 
with a hint of more to come. Thenceforward we ignored the 
others. The technique almost invariably worked, and no ill-will 
was registered by those whom we ignored. What they did, after¬ 
wards, about the tostoes we never waited to discover. When we 
gave a tip, however small, it would be acknowledged with grave 
courtesy, as though this had been a gesture between equals; but 
if a tip was solicited and for some reason refused, life became 
fairly harassing. 

It was the children (apart from one or two distressed places 
like Nazare, where the adults begged too) who did the begging. 
We would walk through the outskirts of a town—always the worst 
places for this menace—with a small cluster of children scuttling 
alongside and persistently whispering: “Tostoes . . . tostoes . . .” 
In the heart of the country begging was rare; in the towns much 
visited in the season by tourists it was, of course, rife. I think 
the most persistent child beggar we ever encountered was in the 
streets of Ferreira do Alentejo, when we were on our way back 
from the South to Lisbon. She attached herself to me, her small 
companion to Elizabeth, and throughout our perambulation of 
the pleasant little town their sibilant insistence accompanied us: 
“TostOes . . . tostoes,” they hissed gently, monotonously, ever¬ 
lastingly; and from time to time a sharp-nailed finger lightly 
scratched the backs of our hands stretched over the handles of 
our sticks. 

Finally, the child plaguing me had what seemed to her a bright 
idea. Clearly the senhor was obtuse; he must be made to under¬ 
stand. She fumbled for a moment, and then produced three 
tostoes, which she held up to me, as much as to say: “This is 
what I’m after. Surely you realise that?” 

Quickly, lightly, I stretched out my hand, removed the tostoes 
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from her palm, and pocketed them. The effect was shattering. 
Silence fell upon her; it was as though the sun in the heavens 
had begun to swing from west to east, as though water were 
defying the laws of nature and running uphill; never in her wildest 
nightmares had she dreamed that such a thing as this could happen 
to her. 

She trotted in silence alongside me, struck dumb with bewilder¬ 
ment and horror; her companion likewise. And so we came to 
the door of our pensao. And there the four of us stood still, none 
of us speaking. But there was question, entreaty, in the sun- 
warmed air. Slowly, deliberately, I returned my hand to my 
pocket, extracted her three precious tostoes and with them a 
couple more: one for her and one for her companion. They were 
snatched from my finger-tips, and the two of them vanished down 
the street like the proverbial scalded cats. A mean trick? Perhaps. 
But it was born of exasperation. I am not so foolish as to suppose 
that it taught them a lesson. 

FIN DO MUNDO 

‘Fin do Mundo’ they call this south-westernmost, this ultimate 
tip of the Continent of Europe, and until comparatively recently 
in historical time this was indeed the ‘End of the World’: a gaunt 
and barren, unpopulated and windswept promontory that lies 
south-west of Lagos and ends with the lighthouse poised on the 
crags of Cape St Vincent. 

We reached it towards the close of the day, partly on foot and 
partly, since heavy rain began once more after the early after¬ 
noon break of thin sunshine, by bus to Lagos. It was an im¬ 
pressive run, in spite of the driving rain, over the Serra de 
Espinha^o de Cao, which itself is a spur of the grander Serra 
de Monchique. There was just time, between change of buses, 
to dodge into the Rua da Barroca to look at the arches beneath 
which the ancient slave market, the only one in Portugal, used 
to be held. At Lagos one is in the southernmost province, Algarve, 
and Africa is only just across the water; the Moors once reigned 
supreme here, a stone’s-throw from their native land. The slaves 
came later. 

Thence we took a smaller, crazier bus westwards to Vila do 
Bispo, where all but ourselves alighted; there remained a final 
half-dozen miles or so to Sagres, the last hamlet on this deserted 
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and, at that time of day, somewhat forbidding tract of land. The 
skin of soil hereabouts is thinly stretched over the rock, and the 
torrential rain had in many places stripped it bare. More than 
once our bus stopped on die hither side of a culvert while the 
driver got out to inspect. Water was flowing in spate down the 
bank and through the culvert, filling it completely, and bursting 
out full-bore with tremendous force. If the driver deemed the 
culvert unsafe we supposed he would turn about and make for 
Lagos again: after all, he had but two passengers, and they had 
paid their fare! 

Cautiously, in grinding bottom gear, he inched his way over 
the first culvert, and over another a mile further on. Then he 
climbed noisily into top gear and we completed the last few miles 
at the maximum speed the bus was capable of. We were not sorry, 
for this would have been grim walking, in these conditions, at 
the tail-end of a long day. The land was barren, like the emptiest 
of Cornish landscapes remote from the coast; the fact that its 
thin soil was being turned into a thick, viscous, brown sauce 
added nothing to its attractiveness for us just then. 

Magically, however, the sun broke through in the last mile. 
Broke through with such power that it seemed as though every¬ 
thing were taking on a new lease of life; we could understand 
the persistence of the legend that this promontory was the rendez¬ 
vous of the ancient gods who, when their day’s labours were over, 
forgathered here to watch the setting of the splendid sun. 

At Sagres, a cluster of half a dozen small stone cottages curiously 
reminiscent of that scatter of shacks known as John o’ Groat’s, 
our bus came to a halt. We climbed down, glad to have our feet 
on the road once more, looked about us, and then walked the 
last few yards to the one and only pensao. But for the invaluable 
Indicador we would hardly have dared penetrate so far as this, 
so late in the day: what would one do on reaching Fin do Mundo 
and finding there no resting-place but windswept heath? 


HISS-HISS 

I-thought of Coleridge’s lines—‘The Sun’s rim dips; the stars 
rush out; At one stride comes the dark’—as we stood looking 
westwards out of our bedroom window. The land stretched away, 
dead level, to the cliff edge. Beyond, the horizon which, were 
we to set out in search of it, would give us landfall in America. 
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And poised on the horizon, larger by far, surely, than it ought to 
be, was the setting sun, about to plunge. 

They will tell you at the lighthouse on Cape St Vincent, as 
they told us next day, that the sun is a hundred times its natural 
size when it is seen setting from this point. That may be an 
exaggeration, but it does not seem an outrageous one. The sun 
was enormous, and molten red; I for one should not have been 
surprised if, as it plunged into the waiting water, a wild, gigantic 
hiss had swept over the darkening land. 

Hardly had the sun vanished beneath the horizon, though, than 
the white-hot sword of the lighthouse five miles distant flashed 
momentarily on the shutters of the window in which we were 
standing and vanished, to reappear again almost at once. “I’m 
sure I heard it hiss as it went by,” Elizabeth said. 

There was no mistaking the hiss we heard soon afterwards in 
tire dining-room. We might have met it before, but now for the 
first time we became really conscious of it and it was to be with 
us for the remainder of our journey, south, mid and north. We 
never in all that time contrived to analyse it to our satisfaction: 
this curious, elusive hiss-hiss on the lips of waiters and waitresses, 
shop-assistants, mule-drivers, barbers, beggars, tramps. 

Possibly it was because this was the quietest dining-room in 
which we had yet sat down to a meal that we noticed it that night 
so definitely. As our plump, dark, smiling little waitress, whose 
starched ‘epaulettes’ were so wide that she had to pass sideways 
through the kitchen door, put down or removed dish or plate or 
bottle or bowl, her action was accompanied by a soft but distinct 
hissing noise. It was not offensive, even if at close quarters as 
she leaned past one’s ear it could be a trifle disconcerting. Was 
it an involuntary expulsion of breath caused by the effort of 
leaning at such an angle? I don’t think so. Perhaps it was the final 
reduction to a single sound of what had originally been “Desculpe, 
senhor, senhora”—“Excuse me, sir, madam”? 

It would be hard to believe, without the experience, that this 
little hiss-hiss can achieve so many variants. From a waitress it 
is modest, diffident, inoffensive; on the lips of a beggar, parti¬ 
cularly if she is a girl-child, it can be a menace; uttered by a 
man driving a mule or a yoke of oxen along the road, or an old 
woman tending a pig or a couple of goats, it is effective without 
impinging on one’s privacy. We were to see goats and sheep, 
oxen, pigs, fowls, donkeys and mules, galvanised to their own 
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surprise into unwonted activity by a well-planted, well-modulated 
hiss. I myself was brought up short at a distance of thirty yards 
in a noisy street in the town of Chaves by a hiss from a barber. 
But that occasion, I have to confess, was at the end of some six 
weeks of hissing, when my ear had become responsive to the 
nuances of this characteristic sound and could distinguish them 
from the medley of other sounds that fill a Portuguese street. 

I have tried the hiss myself. It never worked. I have sat on 
a bank by the roadside only a few yards from a couple of quite 
intelligent looking he-goats and practised on them till cracks 
developed in my lips and a blister on the tip of my tongue, but 
neither of them so much as lifted its head or cocked an ear. 
Doubtless, though I rang the changes for all that time, I had 
failed to achieve precisely that intonation—if a mere hiss can have 
an intonation—to which the goat’s reflexes are attuned. 

I tried it on Elizabeth. Indeed, for we must be fair, we tried 
it on one another, many a time. But it never worked unless we 
had prepared one another for it. Admittedly a hiss uttered loudly 
and at close quarters would succeed in jerking either of us out 
of day-dream into reality, but it never ‘said’ anything; tele- 
pathically linked as we so often find ourselves to be, we did not 
find that either could utter a hiss that was more articulate than an 
un-uttered thought. We gave our blistered tongues a rest, and 
wondered through how many generations of Portuguese life we 
should have to travel before we could summon a waiter across 
sixty feet of a noisy cafe-bar, a porter from the end of a long 
platform with an engine letting off steam alongside him, a run¬ 
away mule drawing a metal-tyred cart on a cobbled street, or an 
individual youngster in the heart of a throng of practical-joking 
schoolfellows on the far side of a playground—summon these, I 
mean, with the certainty of success at the first try, and with no 
more than an expert hiss. 

HENRY THE NAVIGATOR 

We walked next day, a Sunday, out along the level road that 
links Sagres with Cape St Vincent: a barren stretch of country 
even compared with that between Vila do Bispo and Sagres, but 
impressive because of its uncompromising boundary, the gigantic 
and precipitous cliffs that culminate in the Cape itself. 

“Nobly, nobly, Cape St Vincent,” the poet sang; but he was 
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imagining it as seen from the water hundreds of feet beneath. 
From that angle it must be even more impressive, this rocky 
bastion that is the first chunk of Europe the mariner would see, 
coming up from the Cape Verde Islands and the middle Atlantic. 
But it was impressive enough as we looked at it, that blistering 
hot morning, while we trod the emptiness of the road and lowered 
our eyes to the blue water that was less violent in its impact than 
the blinding white stone and the garish reds of the immediate 
landscape. As we walked, we thought of the adage Mr Reynolds 
of Portugal had recited to us: Rain for vegetables, crops; Sun 
for the cellar. Though he had not committed himself at the time, 
he was a man, we knew, more interested in commodities stop¬ 
pered by cork than in turnips, wheat and maize; we could be 
pretty sure that to-day’s brilliant sunshine would be more wel¬ 
come to him than the downpour of yesterday. 

The lighthouse was, as all lighthouses are, completely engross¬ 
ing : a complex organism of rectangular white-painted and black- 
tarred blocks housing compressors, fuel-tanks, domestic quarters, 
gleaming green machinery with ruddy copper and shining brass 
pipes and fittings, all set about with the small glowing garden 
without which no land-based lighthouse would be complete. One 
of the men showed us over in detail. It was rare, we understood 
him to say, for a visitor to come such a great distance as five 
miles or so from Sagres to visit the lighthouse, especially on foot! 
And especially—almost with bated breath—the Senhoral Eliza¬ 
beth, faintly self-conscious about the contrast between her boots 
and his felt slippers, looked demurely down. 

It is a highly cosmopolitan lighthouse: not the personnel, I 
mean, but tire equipment. The lantern (according to its proud 
attendant, the second most powerful in Europe, with a light 
visible on clear nights at a distance of between two and three 
hundred miles) was designed and made in France; the engines, 
as I could see for myself, were British-made; the dynamos Ger¬ 
man. With great pride he explained to us that auxiliary lenses 
had recently been fitted to the lantern for the benefit of night- 
flying aircraft. 

Before we left we took photographs of the lighthouse men and 
their numerous families, and much later I fulfilled my promise 
to send out prints and negatives also for their use. Of all the 
Portuguese to whom we sent photographs after our return, this 
little colony is the only one that took the trouble to acknowledge 
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them. Perhaps a lighthouse man has more time on his hands than 
ordinary folk. 

We left the road, midway between the lighthouse and Sagres, 
to inspect some ruins that lie close to the cliff edge. To be more 
precise, I should say that I left the road; Elizabeth has not my 
head for heights. All along this stretch of coast the cliffs are 
treacherous: great chasms have been rent in them, extending 
inland for considerable distances and overgrown with the rough 
herbage that is everywhere in evidence. It is hardly surprising 
that the buildings of which now only these ruins remain should 
have disintegrated as they have done, for not only is the rock 
treacherous on which they were built but earthquakes, notably 
in the 18th century, laid low buildings throughout the Algarve. 

The ruins consist of the old fortress of Belixe and an even 
more ancient chapel dedicated to Saint Catherine. It was to this 
chapel, in the 12th century, legend tells, that the body of the 
murdered Saint Vincent was brought in the mysterious crew-less 
barque escorted by ten ravens. His body was laid to rest here 
before being conveyed to Lisbon, and the cape named after him 
when he had been taken there for burial. He is, of course, the 
city’s patron saint. The ten ravens who escorted his barque from 
Valencia still, according to the legend, perch on the ruined pillars 
of the chapel when night falls; you may see them for yourself if 
you care to cross the dangerous broken stone and dodge the 
stunted junipers, but it must be on a moonless night. Sagres, for 
many centuries, has been, as its name shows, the ‘Sacred’ 
Promontory. 

It is surprising, though, that more is not done in Portugal to 
draw attention to the one really important thing about this pro¬ 
montory : the fact that in the 15th century Prince Henry, called 
the Navigator, established at Sagres his famous Maritime School, 
which made possible the great Portuguese Colonial Empire. 

It is a strange, complex and ultimately rather sad story of self¬ 
dedication and austerity. King John I of Portugal married Philippa, 
daughter of John of Gaunt (Portuguese are swift to remind one 
that they are Britain’s oldest ally), and it was their third son, 
Dom Henrique, who, having served his apprenticeship in war, 
turned to greater things: the problem of widening his country’s 
boundaries by lawful means. Pie established on the great cliffs 
of Sagres, the Sacred Promontory, the massive walled research- 
centre, as it might be called in today’s jargon. 
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Here he studied, and brought others to study, the so-far unco¬ 
ordinated rules of navigation; here he summoned every traveller 
and mariner, however humble he might be, to extract from him, 
record and collate, every scrap of information about foreign parts, 
no matter how trivial, how fantastic it might seem. Here he laid 
out the great stone compass-dial, now chained about and grass- 
grown but still discernible in its curves and angles of grey, black 
and white, in the immense ramparted courtyard of his School. 
From here, because he believed there must be routes other than 
those already known to the intrepid Portuguese sailors and mer¬ 
chants, he sent out the captains and pilots he had trained, bidding 
them not return until they could answer his questions. 

Little by little, working on the information that reached him 
by letter and by word of mouth, he was able to draw new maps 
and charts, inserting here a cape, there a river-mouth, there again 
a shoal, a reef, an enemy’s lair, until he had mapped the Atlantic 
coast of Africa. Though he died some years before the historic 
date, it was one of his pupils, the great Vasco da Gama from the 
little fishing-village of Sines far up the coast, who rounded the 
Cape of Good Plope, and charted a route to India that did not 
involve skirmishes with the deadly Mediterranean pirates. 

He did not live to see this triumphant vindication of his long 
years of probing and analysis, but Prince Plenry was directly 
responsible for the colonisation of Madeira and the Azores, and 
Columbus himself learned his trade in that Maritime School. 
The Royal Arms can still be discerned over its forbidding entrance, 
and just beyond it is the chapel in which, devout son of an en¬ 
lightened English mother, he prayed that his plans and projects 
might bring glory to the court of his father, from which he was 
a voluntary exile. 
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ALGARVE COLOUR 

A LGARVE will linger in our memories long after most other 
„ parts of Portugal have become dim. It is a strange, truly 
outlandish province, with a distinctive charm not easy to explain. 
It may well be partly because the province was for so long a 
stronghold of the Moors, and has strong links with the Arabs 
and the Phoenicians. They have left their mark here, even though 
their rule ended seven hundred years ago with the recapture from 
them of what is now the chief town of Algarve: Faro. 

The province is remote from the main stream of Portuguese 
life, separated from it by the limitless plains of the High and Low 
Alentejo and by a range of mountains that stride across the south 
of Portugal from the Spanish Frontier almost to the Atlantic 
coast. It is not an exceptionally high range, this Serra de Mon- 
chique, with its lateral spurs, but it is nevertheless a clearly 
marked limit, and the southern slopes are so different from the 
northern slopes that to cross the watershed, as we did a few days 
later, is almost to pass from one country to another. It is hard 
to believe that anyone who has visited Algarve once will not leave 
it resolved to pay a return visit. 

It is certainly the most colourful part of all Portugal—that 
most colourful country. Here grow semi-tropical flowers and 
shrubs that will be hard to find elsewhere; the botanist will hunt 
happily and not in vain for rare species well worth his search; 
the orange and the lemon, the banana and the grape, of course, 
flourish. It is oddly true, though we never had the matter satis¬ 
factorily explained to us, that the Algarve grows the finest grapes 
yet produces the least palatable wines in the whole country. Even 
in the province itself they will speak deprecatingly of the wine 
they offer you, if they have nothing other than the local product 
to hand. 

The finest magnolias in all Portugal may be seen in a Monchique 
convent; camellias flourish; figs grow superbly; walnuts, olives 
and palm trees; bananas grow by the wayside, almost ripe for 
picking even in spring, which in Algarve has already reached a 
temperature that would be midsummer anywhere else; for the 
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hills screen this lovely, smiling province from the north and sun- 
warmed air from the torrid African deserts drifts mildly across 
the blue and ever-warm water. 

We were too late to see the almond blossom at its finest, though 
it was only April when we were there. A charming Algarve legend 
tells of this exquisite blossom. In the days when the province 
was ruled by vizirs one of them brought back to his home a Nor¬ 
wegian princess. He could not understand why she should fret 
and pine as she did; had he not taken her from the cold snows 
of her native land and brought her to the warmth and languorous 
airs of Algarve? Nevertheless, fret she did, until it became evident 
that she would certainly die if nothing were done to save her. 
The vizir consulted his wise men and magicians, his councillors 
and doctors, but one and all shook their heads; they could not 
suggest a remedy. 

Finally the vizir, distracted by the fear of losing his lovely 
Northern wife, bethought him that possibly the very thing he 
had saved her from—the snow and wintry ice of her native land 
—was what she pined for. So he gave orders that the whole land¬ 
scape visible from her windows should be planted with almond 
trees. She woke next morning to see for the first time since 
leaving Norway a landscape that was purest white, a landscape 
of snow-white blossom. Thereafter she pined no more. So, the 
legend runs, the almond tree came to Algarve. 

There is colour, too, in the innumerable little two-wheeled 
carts upon the dusty roads. Mule-drawn, and laden with little 
cargoes of carobs, firewood, cork, vegetables and fruit, fish, hard¬ 
ware, olive-oil, wine-casks—anything and everything that belongs 
to the life of the province—these little carts are living splashes 
of colour incessantly on the move. Splashes of colour because 
the tradition here in Algarve is to paint the canvas tilts that 
curve low over the driver’s wide-brimmed dark felt hat in rich 
and vivid colours, in patterns as stylised as the paintings to be 
seen on those of our canal boats not yet reduced to dull uni¬ 
formity by State ownership, or in the traditional rose-paintings 
of the furniture and wall-panels still to be seen in the remoter 
valleys of Norway. 

The mules’ harness, too, is decorated here in traditional Algarve 
style: the collar carrying a superstructure of wood, carved, 
embossed, ornamented with brass studs, painted in soft greens 
and reds and gold, carrying more often than not a round or square 
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fragment of mirror glass which glints in the brilliant sunshine 
and sets will-o’-the-wisps dancing on any shadowed surface the 
outfit passes. Surmounting all, there will be a little brush, like 
a flat shaving-brush, a mere handful of stiff bristles. In Louie 
we saw shops where such accoutrements are made and sold, and 
we wished it were possible to buy a sample to bring back with 
us; but there was enough in our rucksacks already and we had 
many days’ walking ahead of us still. 

Algarve is a province where one should laze and give up all 
thought of exercise; the very air is persuasive, and it took an 
unimaginable effort of will to resist the temptation to surrender 
to its wiles. 

The great geranium hedges glowed on either side of us as we 
journeyed back from Sagres to Lagos: a landscape different in¬ 
deed from what it had been when we were westwards-bound 
upon it beneath a threatening sky. At Lagos we looked out across 
the huge harbour where, it is said, more than a hundred war¬ 
ships even to-day could anchor at once. From this harbour many 
of the great Portuguese expeditions set forth; here Prince Henry 
the Navigator had his shipyards and personally superintended the 
fitting-out of the fleets he sent to explore and chart new sea routes. 
Elizabeth bought a bunch of bananas, bananas that held within 
their thin gold skins the warmth and lusciousness of the deep 
south and melted all too rapidly in our mouths. Then, with 
bananas in our hands, and with a gentle breeze at our backs, 
we set off from Lagos eastwards, into the heart of the Algarve. 


INTRUDERS 

We spent that night at Praia da Rocha, one of Portugal’s most 
famous seaside resorts. Had this been the season, we should have 
avoided it; but it was not, and Elizabeth—now we come to the 
nub of the matter—had stated firmly that she must bathe in the 
deep blue water we had seen from the cliff-tops of Sagres and 
Cape St Vincent, but not yet sampled. 

“You shall, my Sweet,” I said, and we turned off our east- 
bound road at Portimao, where cork barges towered among the 
smaller fishing-boats at the quayside, to find somewhere to eat 
and sleep at much-vaunted Praia da Rocha. 

A score of urchins, more insistent than most, since this was 
a noted holiday resort and we were therefore fair game, descended 
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upon us and chivvied us up and down the sea front along the 
top of the cliffs, till we came to a pensao that took our fancy, 
inquired as to accommodation, and moved in. And next day, the 
sun warmer before breakfast than it is elsewhere at high noon 
siesta-time, we sought the beach at the foot of the towering cliffs, 
our consciences deliberately gagged. 

There is colour here at Praia da Rocha comparable with the 
richest cliff scenery on Cornwall’s northern coast,. say round 
Mawganporth and Watergate Bay. Its great cliffs are as multi¬ 
coloured as the Alum Sands, in all tints of russet and vermilion, 
pink and red and gold and old gold and ochre and fine yellow. 
The beach itself (the ‘praia’), of finest pale-gold sand, is almost 
level and the tide goes a long way out. The cliffs that shelter the 
beach from the north are broken into great bastions with such 
names as The Two Brothers, and The Three Bears. Between 
these bastions a score of coves large and small lie screened, per¬ 
fect sun-traps for the idle sun-worshipper. 

On that morning we had the beach, the whole of it, to our¬ 
selves. Without fear of shocking Portuguese susceptibilities, we 
could strip ourselves as we lilted and cook ourselves to a dark 
tan by rolling methodically over like hunks on a turning spit. 
We had dined superbly—we dined nowhere better than here in 
all Portugal—at Pensao Sol; we had breakfasted excellently; at 
the end of an idle morning we should return to an excellent, if 
not superb, lunch. It was, as it proved, the latter. In the mean¬ 
time we were free simply to doze and vegetate. 

We had one visitor in the first hour: a seedy individual who 
emerged from what we had thought to be a shallow cave in the 
cliff, though on inspection later it proved to be one of several 
through-ways between cove and cove. He shuffled up to us, hold¬ 
ing out a crumpled sheet of paper, and thrust this beneath my 
nose. It bore a considerable number of illegible signatures, and 
against each a figure in escudos was scrawled. He talked rapidly 
in a low and expressionless voice, and I gathered, piecing together 
the odd words I recognised and one or two from the head of the 
sheet, that it concerned a sixteen-year-old daughter. It was not 
clear whether he was offering her to me; if so, I thought, surely 
he would have brought her with him for my inspection and 
approval. 

I could not enlist the assistance of Elizabeth, for she was seiz¬ 
ing the moment of our colloquy to make herself unobtrusively 
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rather more presentable: we had not anticipated company so early 
in the morning. Reluctantly accepting the fact that, as this was 
a tourist resort, he would be a persistent beggar, I fished out a 
few tostoes and gave them to him, with a curt request that he 
make himself scarce. 

He did so. But I had made a mistake. I had not troubled to 
scribble my name among the others. I realised this when, less 
than an hour later, he reappeared, put on a remarkably convincing 
act of not having approached us before, and in the same string of 
wheedling phrases essayed to tap me further. I had the wit to 
seize his sheet of paper, inscribe my name on it and, against the 
name, the sum of money I had already given him. And then, 
even more curtly, I bade him go. 

One other visitor called on us that morning. We had left our 
clothes piled on a rock and wandered off to explore the tunnels 
that link cove with cove and to see whether it was possible to 
work our way round any of the greater bastions. We returned, 
to find our garments under the watchful if bleary eye of the 
mangiest terrier I have ever seen. 

“Shooo!” said Elizabeth, stamping a bare foot in soft sand, an 
absurdly ineffective gesture. 

“Buzz-off! . . . Va-se!” I shouted. But the mongrel knew 
neither English not Portuguese; or, if it did, it was putting on 
as good an act as the two-legged beggar had done not long before. 

In the end we had to ignore it, since it would not ignore us. 
When lunch-time came we reluctantly dressed ourselves and 
moved on. I fully expected the terrier to utter a sort of expectant 
hissing sound: after all, had he not guarded our clothes for us 
in our absence? 

No hiss came. When I looked round, he had vanished, and 
we congratulated ourselves on having made it clear to the canine 
intelligence, without recourse to blows, that his room was 
preferable to his company. We had not even had to toss him 
a tostao 1 

But we had not done with him: it was merely that he knew an 
easier cut to the cliff-top than we did. He was waiting for us when 
we panted to the summit of an interminable flight of zigzagging 
stone steps; waiting in a strategic position from which there was 
no dodging him. Clearly he knew we were bound for the Pensao 
Sol; equally clearly he was determined to accompany us. Perhaps 
former visitors to the pensao had had the habit of borrowing 
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bones from its admirably stocked larders and passing them over 
to this dog by way of baksheesh? 

But where we had failed, a native succeeded. A window opened 
as we turned into the courtyard of the pensao and a white- 
uniformed waiter leaned out. There was a hiss, gentle and de¬ 
corous, unlikely to offend the ears of distinguished patrons like 
ourselves. But it might have been barbed with curare , so drastic 
was its effect upon the dog. It de-materialised. It was; and it 
was not. Clipped ears, docked tail, mangy skin and staring ribs 
and all, the terrier was no more. 

“He has the reputation, here in Praia da Rocha,” a permanent 
resident who spoke easy and fluent English remarked as we sat 
down to lunch, “of being able to smell out an Englishman at 
half a mile, an American at two miles.” She bent again to her 
dish of excellent clam stew, leaving us to ponder the perhaps 
quite unintentional sting in her remark. 


STERN-CHASE AND BOUQUET 

As we walked down into Portimao a hundred sirens broke out 
into full song. For us? we wondered, and dismissed the thought. 
It was Monday and, apparently, a holiday. The square, attrac¬ 
tively placed beside the long quay, was packed with people and 
loud-speakers were blaring away from a dozen points. A harsh, 
resonant voice filled the square, though not one in fifty of the 
crowd of men and women gave heed to it. 

“Salazar’s twenty-fifth anniversary,” I said to Elizabeth, re¬ 
membering what we had heard from the woman with the clam 
stew. Her voice, we noticed as she told us this, had been non¬ 
committal, even guarded. Nor was this attitude unusual: opinions 
on the regime are strongly at variance with one another, but on 
the whole one does not utter them too loudly. It is not only in 
Lisbon that Salazar’s grip is felt and, by many, resented. 

The fanfares followed us as we walked eastwards along the road 
ascending from the levels of Portimao to the hills beyond which 
lay Faro, our next objective. Had they, we wondered next, any 
connection with the speechifying, the celebrating of a quarter- 
century of dictatorship? No. They were, in fact, celebrating the 
refloating of an oil-tanker that had gone aground on a shoal at 
the river mouth the night before. 

The road was hard and we were grateful for the customary 
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strip of sand alongside. Ahead of us was a donkey, with a boy 
perched precariously on its rump and whistling cheerfully to him¬ 
self. The peak of his ragged cap dropped over one ear, adding 
to the cock-eyed effect in general. To overtake the donkey we 
accelerated, drew level, and passed it. But the donkey was in¬ 
terested and, without stimulus from its rider, accelerated too, 
so that we were forced to continue to walk at a pace just too rapid 
for comfort. 

On the uphill grades it became regrettably strenuous; when 
the road mercifully dipped we fairly easily drew ahead, though 
our pace was too brisk for comfort on so hot a day. Averaged over 
a mile, two miles, three miles, we neither lost nor gained. It was 
irritating. We tried letting the donkey overtake us, but when it 
had done so it slowed down and we were thus forced to walk 
behind it again, breathing its donkey smell and the thin white 
dust raised by its ridiculous little feet. There was unfortunately 
no dust track on the other side of the road. 

In the end, to our great relief, donkey and rider turned off 
down a side track and were lost to view. We slowed, stopped, 
and chewed a couple of oranges to soothe our frayed nerves. 
And it was then that we became conscious that we were being 
followed. 

He was a neatly attired individual in a dark suit and black hat 
and wearing black, well-polished boots now showing a film of 
white dust. He walked with his head bent, his eyes apparently 
glued to Elizabeth’s heels. 

“This is becoming unbearable,” she grumbled, after we had 
walked a further mile, during which the distance between him 
and us never varied, however much we varied our pace. It was 
all too evident that he was bent on keeping near us. 

‘Let’s stop, so that he has to overtake us,” I suggested. 

We did so, crossing over the road to where some exquisite 
flowers overhung a high railing. We looked up at them, sniffing 
our appreciation. 

The man’s footsteps came nearer, slowed, ceased. Raising his 
hands to a bough at the far end of the railing, which carried a 
great burden of these brilliant flowers, he deftly broke off a stem 
or two, twisted them together, added others till he had accumu¬ 
lated a substantial bunch; and then, taking us completely by sur¬ 
prise, came up and, with a formal bow, presented the bouquet 
to Elizabeth. The fact that, as we discovered at that moment, the 
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owner of the propeity was actually sitting in a garden chair not 
three yards the other side of the railing did not seem to have 
disturbed him in the slightest. 

Taken unawares, Elizabeth stammered her thanks. Half-smiling, 
the man made an oddly courteous, poetically-deprecating gesture. 
For a moment there was stalemate. We ought to have known 
how to say something neat, appreciatory, decisive; but we did 
not. I added my thanks to Elizabeth’s and, by unspoken consent, 
we moved on, at an increased and somewhat urgent pace. 

He set off, too, when the distance he had been maintaining 
between himself and us had once more been established. We 
walked faster, faster still; we should have seemed ashamed to 
hurry, but we must have been doing a steady five miles an hour 
by then, fortunately down a sloping road. Behind us came the 
donor of the bouquet: silent, matching our speed with his, obliged 
to walk, now, faster than any Portuguese likes to do. 

It had become embarrassing, absurd. We were flushed as much 
with a sense of frustration as with the heat engendered by our 
motion. But it was too late, now, to stop and turn and demand 
of him what was the object of this persistent trailing. If only we 
had succeeded in acquiring the art of the hiss 1 

“He’s gone!” 

It was true: he had. By now we were walking at something 
like six miles an hour: hardly true walking at all, but an uncom¬ 
fortable, stiff-legged jog-trot. There was intense relief in Eliza¬ 
beth’s voice. Had he vanished? Or merely wearied of the trot 
and sat down? We were afraid to turn round in case he remateri¬ 
alised and the absurd stern-chase began all over again. 

“Thank goodness for that,” I exclaimed. I spoke fervently, but 
at the same time with a ghost of a sense of shame. We had been 
running from we knew not whom; why should we have run? 

We do not like to keep to a close schedule; nevertheless, we 
had to try to keep to some sort of a time-scheme. We had lost 
a well-spent (if hardly merited) day at Praia da Rocha and we 
ought, we felt, to make up that lost day and reach Faro before 
night fell. It was a relief, therefore, to note the sign Paragem at 
intervals along the road. But we had not realised that on a national 
holiday the service would be a skeleton one. So, we waved one 
bus past us, airily, when it lumbered up behind us: where this 
had come from, we told ourselves complacently, there would be 
more to come. 
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As it turned out, there was just one more east-bound bus that 
evening, and when it drew level with us at a bus-stop it was 
already so full that we did not suppose it could hold two more 
passengers, rucksacks and all. But it could, and did. We were 
squeezed in, passed from hand to hand down the central gang¬ 
way, our clumsy burdens knocking hats askew, tilting children’s 
stick-toys and adults’ umbrellas to left and right, till, the fierce 
forward movement of the bus materially assisting us, we collapsed 
into a hardly-existent space on the long back seat. And there, we 
realised, we should stay, for we could hardly hope to force our 
way out against the forward movement of the bus. We hoped it 
was going to, and not beyond, Faro. 

We ran off the main road to take in sundry isolated villages and 
small townships, in several of which there seemed to be the whole 
population of Algarve assembled to make merry at a highly- 
coloured, ear-blistering Fair. Louie stood out among these: a 
bigger township than most, with its streets beflagged and bunting- 
hung, its squares seething with gay Algarvans in full and strident 
voice. It was here that, had we been able to do so, we would 
have fought our way out and, at the risk of being benighted in 
Louie, have joined the throng, for the town had something that 
made itself felt even through the steamed-up windows of our 
bus. 

But it was not to be. A handful of passengers scrambled out, 
all from the forward end of the bus, and in a moment of inde¬ 
cision, while Elizabeth and I looked at one another, a question 
in our eyes, a dozen merry-makers fought their way into their 
vacated seats. The denim-clad rural policeman in the special re¬ 
served seat alongside the driver had to duck low to avoid being 
scalped by a man brandishing what appeared to be a newly 
sharpened spade. The door slammed, and we were off on the last 
lap to Faro. 

It was on this last section of the run that we noticed, fleetingly 
and tantalisingly, the remarkable chimneys on the houses along 
the road. Tantalising because I am always convinced that if I 
miss taking a photograph a second chance will never recur. No 
power on earth that I could think of would have stopped the 
driver of this bus on the home stretch. I became agitated. 

“Relax!” murmured Elizabeth, beside me, tapping my knee. 
“There’ll be lots more of them!” 

She nobly forbore to point out that, had we been walking at 
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the time, I should very likely have passed them by, complacently 
assuring myself and her that we should find plenty later on, 
“Remember the Kerry cars?” she might legitimately have said; 
“and the women stone-breakers?” 

Darkness fell with a rapidity to which two or three evenings 
in the Algarve had not yet accustomed us. I began to feel anxious. 
How should we know when. Faro was reached? Would there be 
any means of our identifying it in time to begin our slow progress 
from the back seat forward to the crowded exit? Would the bus 
stop long enough to let us out? I forgot the Algarve chimneys 
in my anxiety. Elizabeth, however, sat calmly by my side, and in 
time I drew comfort from her calm. 

The end of the crowded seat on which we were packed was 
occupied by a scrawny individual more gipsy than Portuguese, 
with a pointed nose, small piercing eyes and an astonishingly 
alive face and mobile mouth. I asked him if, when we approached 
the outskirts of Faro, he would be so good as to let me know. 

He replied in some dialect that made his words completely 
unintelligible, but I got the impression that he was reassuring 
me, that all I had to do was to leave it to him. When. I told 
Elizabeth she just smiled one of her inscrutable smiles. 

The bus swung suddenly round three sides of a small square, 
and stopped with its brakes hard on. Immediately there was a 
wild stampede, and we were glad to be in the back rather than 
the front. The man at the end of the seat made a reassuring 
gesture: for a Latin (if indeed he was one) he was astonishingly 
composed. I took comfort from his composure. 

We were the last to leave the bus. Descending its steps close 
behind him, staggering with cramped limbs beneath the weight 
of our rucksacks, we were besieged at once by a swarm of porters, 
urchins and nondescripts. Our friend from the corner seat had 
vanished. 

He reappeared, though, suddenly and dramatically, out of the 
darkness behind the bus. He was propelling a single-wheeled 
outfit like a knife-grinder’s barrow that he must have lifted down 
off tire roof of the bus. It was gay with painted woodwork and 
polished brass. “Vamos,” he said, distinctly, and set off at a smart 
pace up a side street, his head cocked from time to time over 
one shoulder to make sure that we were following him. The 
swarm of porters, urchins and nondescripts had abandoned us, 
perhaps at a hiss from him that we had not heard. He slowed 
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down opposite the open and well-lit doorway of a pensao- 
restaurant, nodded, smiled a brilliant smile, and with a “Boa 
noite, senhor, senhora,” vanished. 

As for us, we entered the restaurant—it was the one we had 
noted in advance on our precious list—and found that there was 
a bedroom available for us. We became suddenly aware how 
hungry and thirsty we were, turned about and made for a table 
by the wall. Having sat down, I beckoned to a waiter. “Criado, 
traga-me vinho!” I would have liked to cry out to him, for ever 
since we had first learned that splendidly arrogant demand for 
a waiter to bring wine I had longed to try it out. But looking 
round for him, my eyes had fallen on a modest, moustachioed 
figure seated at a table two yards away. At that very moment he 
was rising to his feet, a smile of greeting in his eye. 

“Good evening,” he bade us, politely. It was our nodding 
acquaintance from S. Tiago do Cacem once again. 

He joined us for coffee, obviously delighted to have a chance 
of practising his English, and bit by bit we pieced together his 
story. He had spent some years before the war out in Hong Kong, 
where he had mixed much with Englishmen; he had done a good 
deal of yachting and had come to know a way of life to which 
his own, at the time of our meeting him, was a strong and not 
very happy contrast. He was representing some firm of, I think, 
agricultural engineers, but, like the motorist who gave us that 
long-remembered lift across the thick neck of Brittany and who 
was also representing an agricultural engineering firm, his mind, 
and his heart too, were elsewhere. He was less articulate than 
the Frenchman; or at any rate we understood him less well. 
Clearly, though, his English contacts in what he would remember 
as the good old days had meant a great deal to him. 

Engrossed in our conversation, I did not at first become aware 
of an individual who had been standing motionless beside our 
table, as absorbed as we. I took stock of him: a man of the beggar, 
or near-beggar class; bare-footed, with hopelessly patched trousers, 
jacket hardly worthy the name, a stubble of dark beard and a 
thatch of greasy hair. For a moment I wondered whether he might 
be a more than ordinarily down-at-heel lottery ticket-seller, but 
I was wrong. He was flaunting no brightly coloured sheet of tickets 
but a box of matches, and I realised that the focal point of his 
attention was my pipe. 

Elizabeth tells me that I smoke more matches than tobacco. 
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Many pipe-smokers do this: it is one of the great charms of pipe¬ 
smoking, this lighting and relighting and stubbing and prodding 
and easing and relighting again and again of the beloved refractory 
bowl. As a sustained act it is, of course, performed only half- 
consciously, however deliberate it may seem to the non-pipe¬ 
smoking observer. 

Certainly it had gripped that attention of this silent, static, 
perpendicular table-companion of ours. Turning to him, I found 
that my pipe (once again) had gone out. I felt for my matches; 
but I was forestalled. The individual who, till that moment, 
might have been a waxwork figure, had produced from the folds 
of his lamentable jacket a box of matches, opened it, withdrawn 
a match, struck it, and was now holding it to the bowl of my 
pipe. Surprised, I sucked, the flame dipped, rose as the tobacco 
flamed anew, dipped again and, having performed its small magic, 
was flicked to the tiled floor. 

“’Brigad,” I said. 

“Nada,” came the inevitable reply. And with that, he placed 
the box of matches on the table beside my pouch and looked at 
me for a moment with the oddest fleeting look of entreaty. 

I was puzzled. Then, suddenly, I thought I understood. He 
had, of course, scrounged the box from somewhere and was now 
hoping to make a few centavos by selling it to me. 

Yet, though I automatically fumbled in my trouser pocket for 
the tostdes that would square the matter, I was stricken with a 
doubt. I had the same sense of having momentarily encountered 
something too simple for my comprehension as I had on the road 
outside Portimao when Elizabeth was presented with her bouquet. 
The tostoes jingled in my hand as I drew them from my pocket. 
And with that, as if he had been stung, the man turned on his 
heel and vanished through the doorway into the street. Our friend 
with the memories of Hong Kong was shaking his head slightly 
when I looked up at him in inquiry, but to this day the odd little 
episode remains inexplicable. 

It is curious how such memories persist. Looking back on this 
in perspective, I am quite sure he was not begging, would indeed 
have genuinely resented payment for the box of matches, though 
he may have had nowhere to sleep that night and the price neither 
of a meal nor of a glass of the cheapest vinho in the ruins of his 
pocket. I should, of course, have been quick-witted enough to 
realise that a quid pro quo would have been a solution: if only 
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I had handed to him, as neatly, as unobtrusively, as he presented 
his to me, my own box of English matches! 

Faro, one of the chief towns of the Algarve, though certainly 
not among its beauty spots, thrives as much as anything on her 
commerce in figs and almonds, though naturally coastal fishing 
is important here too, and Faro is an important centre of dis¬ 
tribution. The great lagoon of stagnant water dominating the 
lower and more interesting portion of the town is decidedly not 
among its assets, and an off-shore breeze is most welcome. 

Earthquakes have hit Faro hard in past centuries; the town, 
moreover, is uncomfortably close to the Spanish Frontier, and 
had the misfortune to be sacked by the British in the late six¬ 
teenth century when it was a Spanish possession. One of the 
oddest features of this catastrophe was that the British general 
looted the bishop’s considerable library and conveyed it home to 
Oxford, where it became the nucleus of the Bodleian. 

We should have had to linger in the district of Faro longer 
than was possible in order to see the curious natural process that 
goes to the ripening of the famous figs. These are outstandingly 
rich in sugar, but an essential stage in their growth and fruition 
is the attention paid to them by an insect which lays its eggs 
under the skin only of the wild fig. Cultivators of the commercial 
variety, therefore, collect the wild ones and hang branches of 
them among their own cultivated ones; in the month of June 
the insects do their work and, by August, as a result, the figs 
are ripe for plucking. It is said that this practice was known to 
the ancient Greeks and reached Portugal by way of Malta in 
remote times. Not for nothing has the Mediterranean been loosely 
called the cradle of mankind. 

CHIMNEYS OF ALGARVE 

So to Olhao. The road runs almost straight west-east, with a 
small railway separated from it by wide level fields intensively 
cultivated. It is an intensely dry region, but the soil must have 
outstanding qualities or the cultivators would not have gone to 
such elaborate lengths in the matter of irrigation. At almost any 
point along the road you may stand still and see a dozen irrigation- 
systems at work. On a trodden patch of hard-beaten earth and 
stone a patient ox endlessly turns and turns; his pole is attached 
to a toothed wheel of primitive wooden cogs or well-cut iron cogs, 
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according to the owner’s resources; this wheel turns another, 
mounted at right angles to the first and carrying a chain of buckets 
that endlessly raise water from a wide, shallow well and tilt it 
out between the lips of an irrigation-channel that will carry the 
precious fluid and distribute it via yet smaller channels through¬ 
out the length and breadth of the thirsty field. 

A small boy, or an ancient woman in several thick black shawls, 
or an ageing dotard with an empty clay pipe between his toothless 
gums, will be sitting in a patch of shade, from time to time hiss¬ 
ing mildly at the blindfolded ox as it turns and turns and turns. 
In this silent, sun-drenched landscape the quiet splash-splash of 
these small water buckets emptying themselves and the subdued 
hiss-hiss of these motionless figures constitute almost the only 
sound. It is a land indeed of dream, a land where it seems ‘always 
afternoon’. 

It was not six miles along the road from Faro to Olhao, yet the 
walk took us most of what was left of the morning after we had 
wandered about the fish and fruit markets of the town where we 
had spent the night. A slow but exciting journey on account of 
the unbelievable variety of Algarve chimneys—cousins and near¬ 
relatives of those I had spied through the windows of our bus 
the evening before. Every one of them differed from its neigh¬ 
bours; every one of them called for the permanent record of the 
photograph. 

The chimneys of Algarve are justly famous. It would not be 
far from the truth to say that there are no two chimneys exactly 
alike in the whole of this southern province. Unlike the massive, 
squat, rectangular chimneys on the cottages further north, which 
rise above the low eaves like continuations of the front wall and 
therefore tend to give an over-weighted appearance to the cottages, 
the chimneys of Algarve are the whitewashed fantasies of genera¬ 
tions of poet-architects. 

They crop up in the unlikeliest positions, as though often they 
have no connection with any hearth beneath the roof. They be¬ 
stride the tiled ridges; they poise like ballet-dancers on tip-toe 
on elevated corners; they are perched insecurely part-way up 
steeply-pitched roofs; they are grouped in clusters midway between 
wall and wall. No matter how tiny the cottage, it will have two 
or three or four of these fanciful chimneys, no two at the same 
level, no two alike. 

It would require a wealth of imagery to cover even a part of 
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the wide field of fancy through which their designers and builders 
have roamed. There are turrets and pinnacles and minarets and 
campaniles and baby steeples and steeples not so small; there are 
chimneys like pepper-sprinklers, like sugar-castors, like dolls’ 
houses, like lighthouses; chimneys like gracious beauties of a 
leisured age whose crinolines swept forgotten ballroom floors. 
Rectangular or round, bulbous or fluted, cone-shaped or cylin¬ 
drical, swelling or waisted, elaborate or demure in their simplicity, 
they adorn the cottages on whose roofs they are poised, and it is 
worth while to duck low enough occasionally to catch their in¬ 
finitely variegated silhouettes against the Algarve sky of deepest, 
richest blue. 

Nor does it need outrageous fancy to imagine that, when night 
falls and their duty i3 done, they take off from the rooftops and 
wing their way like a flock of strangely assorted monstrous birds, 
twisting and turning, looping and cavorting through the balmy 
air of night, to mingle with the chimneys of the Moors across 
the water, the chimneys whose ancestors were cousins of their 
own. For although a few of them are squat and solid, the general 
effect is of something lace-like and filigreed; there is a lightness, 
a transparency almost, about them, as though their designers had 
sought to give them grace and delicacy rather than, as with us in 
a more materialist land, the massiveness of mortar-bound brick. 
Looked down upon from above, one might have seen them as 
chessmen on a huge, irregular chequer-board; and had one looked 
long enough, and in the right conditions of sun and lambent air, 
they might well have played out complicated games of chess, 
moved by unseen but expert hands. 

We had in the end to tear ourselves away from the contemplation 
of these chimney-fantasies, the cunning irrigation-patterns and the 
patiently plodding, straw-hatted and blindfold oxen eternally 
treading the same monotonous beaten track while the shining 
water rose and spilled through the air: Olhao called us. 

Olhao lies almost on the coast, just south of the main west-east 
road along which we had been travelling from Cape St Vincent 
towards the Spanish Frontier, but separated from the open sea 
by the sea-water lagoon that stretches for twenty or thirty miles 
between low sandbanks and dunes. Here, on the Sotavento Coast, 
as it is called, are the tuna fishers, and Olhao is one of the chief 
centres for these tough, hard-living men. It is a town in, but not 
entirely of, Portugal; for here the old Moorish influence is more 
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strongly seen and felt than anywhere else in the country. It was 
not just imagination, surely, that made the temperature seem to 
rise perceptibly with every furlong we covered on this level, dusty, 
sweltering road: Africa lay ahead. 

We turned off the main road, descending a gentle slope towards 
the glistening whitewashed cubes that are the traditional buildings 
of Olhao. They shimmered in the distance like a display of new 
lump sugar. 

“Ask him,” Elizabeth said, indicating a teen-ager who was 
leaning motionless against a shadowed wall. 

We had realised that the problem of locating our chosen pensao 
was going to be more acute than usual, here; for the town as we 
entered it proved to be no ordinary town but a congeries of solid, 
square-cut hunks of iced cake, planted apparently without scheme 
or plan. Moreover we had not yet collected our usual retinue. 

I hailed the lad, naming the pensao we had in mind. He partly 
straightened up against the wall he was supporting, uttered a long- 
drawn-out hiss and, as though he had waved a djinn’s magic 
wand, summoned from the emptiness of the burning street a 
horde of barefoot urchins whose ages ranged from about nine 
down to about four or five. He pointed a languid hand at one of 
them, murmured something unintelligible to us, and resumed his 
air of studied ease against the wall: clearly we were of insufficient 
importance to merit his own services. 

“It is a shame, the Walrus said, To make them trot so quick,” 
I said to Elizabeth after we had travelled half a mile. My sympathy 
was for ourselves, not for our escort, for they were scuttling over 
the cobbles like a covey of squirrels, jerking right, jerking left, 
swooping up and down ever-narrowing alleys, in and out of patches 
of shadow and brilliant light, their bare feet absolutely silent 
though the walls on each side of us reverberated with the mailed 
clang of our own heavy boots. We ourselves by now were breathing 
hard. 

The leader vanished suddenly through a narrow doorway which 
I had mistaken for a deep shadow, and returned almost imme¬ 
diately with a servant girl. Tostoes changed hands, our rucksacks, 
which we had unshouldered in order to pass through the door¬ 
way, were seized by the girl before we could protest, and as we 
turned in at the pensao entrance our retinue vanished, de- 
materialised, in the narrow chasm of the street. 

After lunch, served in a cool, shuttered and darkened room, 
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we ventured out into the nearest square. But we immediately 
found that the heat striking up from the oven-like surface beneath 
our feet was as unbearable as that which struck down from the 
molten dome of sky above our heads. There was no breath of 
wind, no ghost of a breeze; even walls in shadow were uncom¬ 
fortably hot to the touch, as though shade itself was no insula¬ 
tion against such all-embracing heat. There was only one thing 
to do: spread ourselves out on our wide bed, behind closed 
shutters, and improvise a fan with which to stir the drowsy air. 


OLHAO 

Olhao was awakening slowly from its siesta when we next went 
out. But only half awakening. In every shadowed doorway, be¬ 
neath every arch, against every whitewashed wall that the sun 
had overlooked, there sat or squatted or lounged or lay a cluster 
of men whose eyes at least were open, even though movement 
had been reduced to a minimum. They followed us with their 
eyes as we walked, a little self-consciously since we alone of all 
the people then in Olhao were in motion, through the middle of 
the twisting streets and little secret squares of the town. 

“Olhao—‘olio’: if the name doesn’t have something to do with 
oil, then it ought to,” I muttered to Elizabeth. Nowhere save 
perhaps at Stamsund and Svolvaer, in the Lofoten Islands, had 
we breathed air so impregnated with oil as here. An oil that, as 
we drew nearer to the wharves, took on richer and more varied 
flavours. Some were identifiable; others, perhaps fortunately for 
our peace of mind, were not. But we suspect that the oil from the 
tuna canneries has the power of drawing up into itself the odours 
of the gutters and runnels that line and criss-cross these narrow, 
windless streets. Here were the remains of generations of dis¬ 
carded fish and offal, the garbage from innumerable kitchens 
whose owners are not house-proud, the miscellaneous disjecta 
membra of a thousand ill-organised economies. 

Poverty was rife. I do not think that in any town or village in 
all Portugal north or south, save perhaps in Nazar6, we were so 
conscious of it as here. It was epitomised for us, curiously, by 
the sight of a beggar. Unlike the majority, who went barefoot, 
he wore one slipper. He dragged one foot, the slippered foot, as 
though fearing that if he lifted it from the road he would lose it 
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irretrievably among the decaying garbage in the gutter in which 
he chose to move. It is absurd, no doubt, that this should have 
seemed to be an indication of even greater poverty than his 
fellows displayed, but it was so. 

Olhao survives its old reputation for vigour and independence. 
Perhaps if one were to stay there long enough, this might once 
more become evident; but to us it was not. It was hard to believe, 
for instance, that the not-so-remote forbears of the men we saw 
lounging and torpid as though without interest in life were those 
who fired the first shots in the Peninsular Wars, and who gladly 
fought on both sides for the sake of the gain when the British 
besieged Cadiz and Gibraltar, and feathered their own square, 
whitewashed nests with good gold as a result. Harder still to 
believe that it was from Olhao that, when the French were at 
last thrown out of Lagos, two simple fishermen whose only ex¬ 
perience of sailing was the coastwise trade in tuna set forth with¬ 
out charts or any ocean navigation aids, to find Dom Joao VI, 
their exiled king in Rio, and bring him the glad tidings that he 
might now return from Brazil to his liberated kingdom. 

It was on the waterfront that we were most conscious of this 
poverty and apathy and, behind it all, the endless struggle merely 
to exist. We turned away from it in our discomfort, and came 
upon what was almost the only sign of activity that day in Olhao: 
rope-making on a great beaten-earth square. Rope-making, too, 
by hand, in the old tradition. 

At one end of the improvised ropewalk two men toiled at turn¬ 
ing a wheel, to which were geared a number of smaller wheels, 
rollers and shining, twisting hooks; at the far end, another wheel 
was being turned. A burly figure walked slowly, deliberately, the 
length of the ropewalk between wheel and wheel, armed with the 
massive wedge of grooved wood that locks the strands together 
and makes the rope. A crowd of Olhao youngsters, perhaps some 
of those who had brought us to our pensao, had of course found 
their way to the ropewalk and were in their several ways assisting 
or incommoding the men, their white teeth flashing, their brown 
limbs eternally in motion. Why none of them had a thin, wiry 
leg or arm caught up and incorporated in the rope was a question 
perhaps only a beneficent god of sunshine could have answered. 

We left the square and tried to pick our way back towards our 
pensao across the maze of narrows treets that make up the older 
part of Olhao, and came unexpectedly into a small shopping 
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centre. There was bread, there were cakes, and clothes, and 
kitchen-ware, and china, and comestibles of all kinds likely to 
appeal to the housewives of Olhao; but there were few customers 
in the shops. A beggar-woman, almost completely shrouded in 
a heavy black garment like a burnous, held by one hand a tiny 
infant who could just walk. Or she might have been a stunted 
and wizened child of five or six years old: it was not easy to tell. 
The child dragged from her other hand a length of knotted string, 
at the end of which had been fastened a screw of newspaper. She 
was glancing backward over her shoulder at this, her precious toy. 

And in a tiny backwater of this narrow shopping street a mat 
had been spread and a group of child tumblers, skinny and angular, 
had assembled for their act. They wore shabby circus finery and 
did their act to the accompaniment of a bugle uncertainly played 
by an elder brother, while their mountain of a mother rolled out 
a tattoo on a cracked kettle-drum. They turned cart-wheels, 
somersaults, did hand-springs, bounced and threw one another. 
Each child—not one of them could have been more than eight 
years old—did a solo turn, coming forward to engage the interest 
of the passing, apathetic audience, saluting with both hands to 
the forehead, and then going through some little manoeuvre with 
expressionless face before repeating the salute and retiring to 
make way for a sister to take the doubtful limelight in her turn. 
But the passers-by had seen all this too often before; the few 
tostoes that came the acrobats’ way were from our pockets. Their 
gratitude was pathetic. 

It was on our way back to the pensao, a little saddened, that 
I found one strap-bar on my wrist-watch had snapped. Through 
an open door not fifty yards from the pensao I saw a watch¬ 
maker at work and, on an impulse, crossed his threshold. He 
worked, glass to eye, beneath a green-shaded lamp, his hands the 
hands of a manual labourer, but his fingers, for all their size and 
ungainliness, astonishingly deft in their movements. A silent group 
of three children watched him, absorbed. 

“E favor-?” I began. Only now had I realised the task I 

had set myself: to ask for a watch repair in a language I could 
hardly speak. I took the watch from my pocket and handed it 
to him, the three children stepping backwards into the encircling 
shadow of the little workshop. 

He saw at a glance what was required. Without speaking, he 
reached over to a tray of oddments, selected a thin, bright spindle 
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but little thicker than a pin and held it up, revolving a finger 
spirally round each end of it and thus indicating quite clearly 
that he proposed to thread it and substitute it for the broken bar. 
I asked him when it would be ready. 

“Amanha de manha,” he answered. It was the first time he 
had spoken. 

And on the following morning, as he had promised, it was 
ready: the wings of the watch-case had been beautifully tapped 
and the spindle threaded and turned into them. His charge, 
diffidently, was four escudos: one shilling. 

It was outside his workshop that I caught a street vista that 
I wanted to photograph. Olhao streets are not easy to capture, 
for they are so narrow and so heavily shadowed where they are 
not flooded with light. But this one, I thought, I could turn into 
a picture, if I made use of that ladder leaning up against a wall. 
I took it and propped it against the wall opposite, climbed it, 
and got my pictures. The street had been entirely empty, but by 
the time I reached the top of the ladder it was filling, and when 
I reached the ground once more it was crowded from wall to 
wall with silent observers. 

I felt strangely alien as I descended the fifteen or twenty rungs 
to road level: as though I was a man from Mars or Venus climb¬ 
ing down from his space-ship into a world that watched and 
wondered. There was absolute silence. I was glad that I was 
wearing my rope-soled shoes, for the noise of nailed boots would 
have had an almost menacing quality in such a silence. Then I 
tilted the ladder to my shoulder and made to carry it back. Im¬ 
mediately, a man detached himself from the watching crowd, 
put out his hands and grasped it, taking most of its weight from 
me and eventually standing it up against the wall for me. “Nada,” 
he said, in answer to my thanks, and flashed me a brilliant smile. 

The cube houses of Olhao nearly all have flat roofs with retain¬ 
ing walls, on which the occupants can sit or lie to enjoy the 
milder air that reaches the town when the sun has dropped 
towards the horizon. Some of these are reached by inside stair¬ 
cases, some by exterior flights of steps. The view across the 
rooftops of the town from any one of these roofs is a three- 
dimensional chequer-board of brilliant white and grey shading 
into bluish black where the shadows are piling up. In the even¬ 
ings it becomes a little world open to the air, poised securely 
above street level, a world given over to gossip and, no doubt, 
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intrigue; certainly it would not have surprised us, at sundown, 
to hear the voice of the muezzin calling the faithful to prayer 
from his minaret across the scattered roofs. 

In the morning, before breakfast, when it was hardly seven 
o’clock by the sun, the whitened slabs were too hot to touch and 
the brilliant light was painful even through strong sun-glasses. 
We took our morning photographs to balance those of the pre¬ 
vious evening, when the shadows and highlights had been re¬ 
versed, and I watched with dismay the needle of my Weston 
meter leap off the dial as it had not done since I was taking snow 
scenes in the Jotunheims. Then, doubting our capacity to endure 
a second day of such oven-like heat, though loath to leave a town 
which was in many ways more exciting than any other Portu¬ 
guese town we saw, we turned our backs on Olhao and made for 
Faro again and the road that would take us north from Faro, 
over the serra and into the Alentejo, and so to the heart of 
Portugal. 
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FAREWELL, ALGARVE! 

I F we could have taken a bus we would gladly have done so, 
but we saw none on this six-mile stretch of burning road. We 
seemed to be walking it more slowly even than the day before 
when, Olhao bound, we had been continuously distracted by the 
Algarve chimneys, by straw-hatted and blindfolded oxen, by the 
ever-changing patterns of irrigation-channels. Our tongues were 
dry and too large for our mouths, and sweat poured from us. In 
a bare twenty-four hours the mercury seemed to have climbed 
out of the thermometer. What must it be like in May, in June, 
in July, in August? 

We had to step aside to make way for a line of four young men 
carrying on poles slung between them three big panniers lidded 
with broad, heavy leaves. They were walking in step, chanting 
as they walked, their pole-slung baskets swinging rhythmically 
between them the full width of the road. And as they drew level 
with us they halted and one of them, the one nearest to Elizabeth, 
pushed aside the leafy lid of a basket and took from it a double 
handful of small plum-like fruits, which he presented with a ges¬ 
ture at once gallant and amused. Our suffering must have been 
written on our faces and in our gait. 

They were a very tart fruit, bearing some such name as ‘nespra’, 
and each contained three or four sizable black stones. One taste 
was sufficient for me, but Elizabeth, who will eat with relish the 
sourest cooking-apple, delighted in them and her commiseration 
with me was but half-hearted. 

Later on, a woman standing in a doorway over which a vine 
had been carefully trained, smiled as we approached, and beckoned 
to us to enter. There, in a cool stone-flagged room we ate sweet 
cakes of her own baking and drank muscatel wine, and looked at 
her baby asleep in a cot in a corner beneath a fly-proof net, and 
heard her tale (told in French) of a mother-in-law-ruined marriage, 
of a husband his mother’s slave now returned to her in Morocco. 
It is a tale that can doubtless be told in all the world’s languages. 

The main road out of Faro to the north starts as N.2 and termi¬ 
nates almost exactly five hundred miles away at Chaves, on the 
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northern frontier with Spain, the longest continuous road in 
Portugal. It was a little dispiriting to read on the first kilometre- 
stone outside Faro a figure only just short of 800, for Chaves 
was a town we intended to visit. Eight hundred kilometres; five 
hundred miles: it was a considerable step! Ahead of us lay the 
slopes of the Serra do Caldeirao, only a spur of the greater Mon- 
chique and nowhere more than about 1,600 feet in height. All 
the previous day we had had its bright and vari-coloured southern 
slopes shining in the sunlight to our left; now it lay directly ahead 
of us: the barrier between us and the Alentejo. 

The day was windless, though there was to be wind on the 
upper slopes of the hills ahead; the sky was azure-gold, and if 
you think such a colour does not exist then go to Algarve and see 
the Algarve sky for yourself. It was a hard tarmac road—in spite 
of the melting heat—and mercifully for us it had a dual dust- 
track for donkeys, mules and mad Englishmen. In the fields on 
either side of it grew almonds, olives, orchard fruits, corn, and 
vines stretching often to the horizon. What grapes could do other 
than ripen under such persuasion? Close to the road, for miles 
and miles unbroken, grew mulberry trees. 

There was little or no traffic. At intervals we were overtaken 
by a figure on a ramshackle bicycle with a basket of fish fore and 
aft, blowing monotonously on a conch-shell. We had not heard 
these used as horns before, but it seemed that, given good lungs 
and rubber lips and cheeks that would stand the strain, the conch- 
shell, besides being cheap, is an effective device for summoning 
custom. Across the fields on both sides of the road there came, 
at a pace less leisurely than is usual in the country, individual 
figures, housewives heavily draped against the dust and heat, each 
bearing in her hand a plate or dish, on to which the fish-vendor 
put a fish from his basket before continuing on his way, one hand 
to the handlebars, the other to the horn at his mouth. 

Now and then we met a two-wheeled cart stacked toweringly 
with bales of sheet-cork, against the white edges of which as it 
approached the shaving-brush ornament of the mule’s collar 
danced like a cockade. A policeman in khaki drill wobbled up 
behind us on his bicycle, having slowed to walking-speed for as 
long as he was able to do so, in his desire to take in the full 
significance of Elizabeth’s boots. Even after he had overtaken us 
he could not forbear to turn round every few yards, wobbling 
more than ever, uncertain whether his eyes had deceived him. 
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A cluster of small boys on derelict bicycles went by, stunned 
momentarily to speechlessness by what they saw; then one of 
them, greatly daring, hailed us: “’Allo-goodbye-Engleesh!” 

The road steepened. The colours of the hills ahead, that had 
enchanted us the previous day, this very morning, and while we 
had lingered over our roadside lunch of fruit and nothing else, 
were as beautiful as ever; but also—as distant as ever. We reached 
S. Braz de Alportel, only to realise that the Serra do Caldeirao 
was but a chain of foothills to the greater Serra do Malhao. It 
was good news that there was a north-bound bus due shortly 
which would take us over the serra and on to Castro Verde, well 
on the Alentejo side of the watershed. We bought a further supply 
of oranges, walked on to a shady corner of the road outside a 
lemon grove, and filled in the intervening half-hour most profitably. 

The oranges were of course delicious. It is rare, at home, to 
find an orange with a comparable taste. The odd thing about 
them, though, is that the best ones always appear to be dirty. 
They have a greenish-black speckled film over them which, it 
seems, the connoisseur looks for as a guarantee of excellence. In 
our Lisbon pensao, where the cuisine was superb, we never once 
saw a clean orange, and I must admit that at first we considered 
this a lapse from the otherwise impeccable standard. But we soon 
discovered that the housewife shopping for oranges will not look 
a second time at those which have had their faces washed and 
made gay for prospective customers. It is those with the film of 
speckly greenish-black that catch the expert eye. This may be 
no more than an old wives’ tale, but Elizabeth and I, wisely or 
no, never bought any other sort after the first day or two; and 
we never bought a bad orange. 

From the point at which the bus stopped to pick us up it was 
a run of almost fifty miles to Castro Verde, well down on the 
Alentejo plain: a journey full of interest and, when the driver 
found himself behind schedule on the long swirling bends that 
climb the serra to Ameixial and then descend the northern slopes 
to Almadovar, full of excitement too. For the most part the road 
is finely engineered, with bends not too sharp though rarely well 
cambered; just now and then, however, something gave us the 
impression that the engineer’s understudy had taken over for 
a spell. 

It was a homely, friendly bus, such as is found on most rural 
services. Its crew knew everyone along the route and everyone 
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who came aboard or who alighted at the smallest of halts. At one 
of them a sad-faced, elderly peasant woman in black came aboard 
and sat down beside us on the rear seat. She had evidently been 
weeping, and continued from time to time to wipe away a delayed- 
action tear. At Almadovar she alighted, stepping down full into 
the arms of three waiting women, all in mourning and all uncon- 
trolledly weeping; whereupon her own tears burst out anew. The 
end of a family funeral? The arrival of a distant relative to take 
part in a funeral on the morrow? We were not to know. 

A covey of chattering schoolboys, one or two of them with 
roses stuck in their caps, came aboard in one village, to be dropped 
off like parcels one by one at the end of lanes and on odd corners 
where a cottage or farmstead could be seen in the distance, their 
school day over. No money or tickets changed hands. There were 
seats to spare, but they preferred to stand and jig about to the 
motion of the bus. My carved ash-plant caught the eye of the 
boy standing nearest to me. I heard the customary hiss-hiss; a 
second, a third, a fourth pair of bright-button eyes was turned 
towards the stick. In the end, as so often before, I surrendered it, 
to be passed excitedly from hand to hand, the hungry man and 
the long-nosed hound (or could it be a crocodile?) studied, ad¬ 
mired, laughed over. The last child to leave the bus was the 
smallest, and he clutched the stick till the last possible moment, 
only surrendering it to me with a shy fleeting glance as he was 
slung out by a conductor anxious to close the rear door against 
the flying dust and continue on his way. 

It was an unofficial letter-and-parcel-delivery too, this bus on 
which we swayed those fifty winding, undulating miles. Packages 
containing this and that (not breakables, we hoped) were picked 
up from the floor or off a rack above the conductor’s seat and, 
through the door slid open for an instant, slung skilfully, un¬ 
erringly, on to wall-tops, into cottage doorways, on to thresholds 
and window-sills. Of all these deliveries one individually stands 
out. There waited on a corner, far from any cottage that we could 
see, a country girl, every fibre of whose being betokened expect¬ 
ancy. She looked up, extending both arms, as the door opened 
and the conductor skimmed a single envelope through the air, 
and we had just time as the bus turned the corner to see with 
what avidity she clutched her prize to her breast. There is a story 
in the trifling episode for the romantic writer to tell, if not for me. 

Only one thing marred this journey: the raucous blare of dance 
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music relayed over the coach radio. Not only was the set turned 
up too loud, it was distorted in the speaker; not only was it too 
loud, and so distorted, but the engine was apparently not fitted 
with suppressors. This was not music; not even sound; it was 
a blatant assault upon the ear. We could only assume that driver, 
conductor and passengers too were deaf, or at the least tone-deaf. 

We ourselves would probably have become so, had the journey 
lasted much longer. Three times we changed our seats, when the 
passenger-list had dwindled sufficiently for us to do so; and three 
times the amiable conductor, assuming that we wanted to be 
within better range of the music, left his own seat and turned 
the mobile speakers, of which the bus carried three, so that they 
focused more directly on us. We tried, by covering our ears, to 
indicate our reaction, but he thought we were joking; finally we 
gave it up, and so reached Castro Verde with our ears singing 
and crackling with self-contained atmospherics. 

When we eventually left the bus we were oppressed by the 
contrasting silence that we stepped down into: a silence com¬ 
posed merely of the magpie chattering of a crowd of Castro Verde’s 
small boys come to meet the bus and see what business could 
be done with its occupants; of the greetings of passengers arriv¬ 
ing and the farewells to those departing; of the town clock striking 
and a number of other bells sounding; of passing iron-bound 
wheels bouncing on cobbles behind the clickety-click of mules’ 
hooves and the exhortations of their drivers. Compared with the 
tumult in the bus, this was silence indeed. 

We found our pensao, climbed to the first floor, were led to 
our bedroom. Hardly had Elizabeth turned to ask the departing 
girl where the toilet was than a figure appeared from behind a 
half-opened door across the passage, busily towelling his face. He 
emerged from his towel and greeted us: “Good evening!” It was 
once more our friend from S. Tiago do Cacem and Faro: he had 
arrived in his car from a totally different point of the compass 
not half an hour before. 

Down in the dining-room we shared a table. At every table 
save our own the diners—all men, of course—were diluting their 
red wine with water poured from the 5-litre demijohns of Agua 
do Luso which they lifted from the floor beside their individual 
chairs and poured with practised ease, supporting the main 
weight on a crooked elbow. 

Our table companion saw our look of surprise, and explained. 
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Few drank wine neat; the custom was to dilute it. This of course 
we knew, for we had done the same thing ourselves in Belgium, 
France and Spain, and were doing so in Portugal: a long diluted 
drink was much to be preferred to a shorter drink of the same 
wine undiluted, when there was much fish on every menu and 
the days were almost always hot. But we had now, apparently, 
come into a district with a less reliable water supply, and those 
who knew the ropes mixed with their wine water from a source 
they knew, even though it meant the expense and the trouble of 
carrying the big containers around with them. Had we, like them, 
been in a car instead of on foot, weighed down by two rucksacks, 
we might have done the same. As it was, all we could do was to 
imitate our friend and buy in the dining-room a sealed bottle of 
tonic water which, to our taste at least, completely ruined the 
wine with which we were served. 


ALENTEJO PLAIN 

The Alentejo Plain is no walking country. Northwards from 
Castro Verde the main road runs, straight-ruled, for endless miles 
to ever-receding horizons; on either side of it the wheat grows 
in limitless fields till the pale gold merges with the haze of the 
sky. Mile after mile we tramped, but every time we looked back 
over our shoulders on reaching the crest of a long slope, the little 
town we had left still seemed but a bare stone’s-throw away. 

There was little traffic on the road, even though it was one of 
the biggest in Portugal; no one, it seemed, had business in the 
far south. We wondered in which direction the other inmates of 
our pensao had dispersed, for there were none of them to be seen 
when we came down, early enough, for breakfast. Our ubiquitous 
friend had vanished. Trade, he had told us despondently the pre¬ 
vious night, was poor. The phrase they use may be translated: 
“Where there’s fish there’s cash,” Apparently the fish trade was 
experiencing a slump at the time, and everyone’s money was 
more or less closely related to this. But we had realised by now 
that he was a man easily cast down, suffering from an inferiority- 
complex which coloured his whole outlook on life. It was perhaps 
a pity that he had known Hong Kong in its easy, optimistic days. 

Little traffic, and even fewer pedestrians: unless we include the 
lizards. These abounded. The small, incredibly agile ones we only 
glimpsed; but there were others, big greenish-yellow fellows with 
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heavy jowls and a sagging skin that gave the impression of being 
too large for them, like skimpy men in outsize suits. They moved 
ponderously, rarely hurrying, and it was evident that they were 
unable to move even in an emergency as smartly as their smaller 
brethren, or else they were hard of hearing, for at intervals along 
the road we came upon their unsightly squashed remains: proof 
that tyres or hooves had been too quick for them. 

From time to time we would become aware of an individual 
standing motionless beneath the shade of a cork-oak, a tree that 
became more frequent as we went further north. Immobile as 
a statue, he would be standing erect, a long stick grasped in his 
hand, wearing the characteristic swineherd’s garment: a tail-coat 
of brown sheepskin hardly longer than a waistcoat in front, and 
buttoned closely across, but hanging in two tails or one to the 
back of his knees. Over each shoulder a pad or epaulette of sheep¬ 
skin extended and dropped midway down his upper arm. Admir¬ 
able garb, we would have said, for a cold or rainy day, a day of 
sweeping wind; but the thought of such a covering on so sweltering 
a day sent our own temperatures up by more than one degree. 

Occasionally we would see rows of field workers, men and 
women alike, all equipped with the long-handled, broad and 
heavy-bladed hoe which seems to be the almost universal im¬ 
plement in Portugal. The cantoneiros use it, of course, bending 
almost double to perfect the sloping edges in which they take 
such pride. The field workers raise them high above their heads 
and bring them crashing down to split the clods of stiff, refractory 
soil. Whole fields are thus ‘ploughed’ in the poorer parts of Por¬ 
tugal where even the primitive wooden plough is beyond the 
resources of the small farmer. 

In the vineyards the hoe may be a shorter-hafted, two-pronged 
implement, heavier still to handle but ideal for the task provided 
the worker is strong. Later, in the Estrela, we sun-bathed for half 
a blazing day while far beneath us on the steep hillside a man 
and two women heavily shrouded in voluminous black swung 
interminably their heavy hoes, breaking by sheer brute force the 
stubborn soil around the vines at their feet. The tempo of agri¬ 
cultural life in Portugal is slower even than that in England; but 
though the Portuguese takes a siesta long or short according as 
he lives in the south or north of his country, he starts work early 
and ends very late, and accomplishes an amazing amount in the 
intervening hours. 
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We saw our friend for the fourth and last time that day. We 
were sitting on the parapet of a bridge over a long-dried water¬ 
course, eating our usual lunch of cheese and fruit in mid-afternoon, 
when he appeared. He had done a morning’s unprofitable repre¬ 
senting and was now making for Beja where—for the first time 
a cheerful, almost optimistic, look came momentarily into his eyes 
—he expected he would do good business, for he had been ex¬ 
pressly asked to make the call. We clambered into the light van 
he drove and a dozen dusty, undulating miles sped beneath his 
wheels in twenty minutes before he was obliged to drop us, since 
he was turning off to the right, for Beja, while we had to go 
straight on. 

It was late in the day when we walked into Ferreira do Alentejo, 
for the heat on the plain had forced us to take the walk easily. 
There was the absolute minimum of shade; there was a complete 
absence of house or cottage or roadside farm where we could 
have refreshed ourselves with a cooling drink; there were no 
wells at all that we could see, and even if there had been we 
should, after what we had recently been told, have been chary 
about drinking from them. 

The tarmac beneath our feet struck up burningly through 
the soles of our boots and here, unluckily, there was not even the 
dust-strip to ease our passage. We were reclining, not for the 
first or the last time, against a bank when we saw coming steadily 
along the road behind us a tall and ancient tramp. As he drew 
nearer to us we could see that he was bare-footed, and I leaned 
forward to touch the tarmac and see whether it was really as hot 
as it had seemed to us through our soles. It was; indeed it was 
hotter. I could not leave my hand on it for more than a second 
or two. 

Yet he was walking on it; walking slowly, deliberately with a 
long staff swinging from his hand; and walking on it barefoot. 
Over his left shoulder there hung a sack with his few possessions 
in it; beneath his tattered cap there was the silvery gleam of a 
fine head of hair. Lying against the bank, within a yard of where 
he would pass, we realised we were his inevitable victims. But he 
was certainly more deserving of a few tostdes than most who had 
begged from us and I made ready to extract some from my pocket. 

He did not beg. He did not even look in our direction as he 
drew level with us, but strode by, tall and dignified and deliberate. 
I scrambled to my feet and asked him, diffidently, if I might take 
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a photograph of him. With that, he stopped, swept off his cap 
with a courteous gesture that embraced both Elizabeth and me, 
and awaited my pleasure. When, still a little diffidently, I handed 
him something by way of payment for his modelling, he accepted 
the coins without servility, even with dignity, invoked the blessing 
of God upon us, and went on his way. 

There was another reason for our being late in reaching Ferreira 
do Alentejo. The plain some miles south of the town, as also to 
the north, is low-lying, and here were more extensive rice fields 
than any we had yet seen. They stretched to right and left of the 
road, rectangular patches of dull brown water between dull grey, 
man-made banks of mud, lit occasionally by the brilliant green 
of young rice shoots peeping through. Bare-foot men and women 
worked in gangs, the women wearing Chinese coolie-type hats 
and skirts tucked up between their sturdy legs. 

I left Elizabeth and cut across from the road to the nearest 
bank, then stood still a moment, debating which route would take 
me most quickly to the workers, with the sun still behind my 
shoulder. It was inevitably a snakes-and-ladders mode of pro¬ 
gression, for the banks were at right angles to one another but 
interspersed with water-channels and dead-ends, so that the most 
direct looking route was by no means certainly the surest. 

The women, as always, were working harder than the men, 
who looked up and rested on their implements to watch my halt¬ 
ing progress. At intervals one of them would call out loudly, as 
though indicating that I was on the wrong tack, and I realised 
just too late that there was a mildly malicious intent behind 
some of the shouted instructions: with luck I should miss my 
footing! 

I did, of course; not once but several times; and each time 
I did so there was an appreciative roar of laughter. The narrower 
mud banks broke down, and I knew that I was undoing some¬ 
one’s labour; but by then it was too late to turn, or perhaps my 
pride would not let me do so. I was glad I had not proposed to 
Elizabeth that she should accompany me. Soon there was thin 
mud oozing down inside my boots and I had been dangerously 
near to losing my stick, which had stuck a score of times in the 
glutinous bed beneath the shallow water in which the rice was 
being handled. 

In spite of a half-hearted attempt on the part of someone who 
appeared to be the foreman to control the men, their ribaldry 
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increased as I drew nearer, and I was now half wishing I had 
never started. But it was too late. With what dignity I could 
muster I steadied myself and took a photograph or two, the click 
of the camera being followed by loud laughter and ribald com¬ 
ment. I handed a couple of packets of cigarettes to the foreman 
and hoped I should contrive to regain the road without falling 
bodily in among the growing rice. 

The women were easier to photograph and certainly more pic¬ 
turesque. Nor were they quite so ribald, though some of the 
tougher-looking ones would have been a match for any of the 
men. Some wore wide-brimmed straw hats; others the traditional 
headgear of the peasant woman: a man’s black hat jammed firmly 
down over a black scarf that had first been passed right over the 
head and tucked in below at the neck and thus almost completely 
screened face and neck from sun and swirling dust. It was the 
rear views that were the more satisfactory, and my attempts to 
focus on these, quickly appreciated by the women as well as by 
the men in the distance, evoked enormous mirth. 

We were, of course, on the slopes of the Sado valley, and it is 
in this valley that most of the rice cultivation is practiced; as we 
approached Alcacer do Sal the following day, from the south¬ 
east this time, we saw more and more of these paddy-fields and 
their workers, but here it was better organised. There were hut¬ 
ments, and what appeared to be an official commissariat. At any 
rate the workers’ thirst was catered for, since we saw a long line 
of girls walking across the fields with small barrels of wine balanced 
on their graceful heads. 

We spent the night in Ferreira do Alentejo, looked for and 
found and were a little disappointed in the ‘iced-cake’ chapel that 
is Ferreira’s most-photographed building. It was sorely in need 
of another coat of icing when we came upon it; and the fact that 
it was attached to Ferreira’s very smart Policia de Yiaqao post 
by telephone-wires and other modern requisites did not add to 
its picturesqueness. 

Ferreira do Alentejo has its residential quarter and the houses 
there, set among sub-tropical plants and trees, bright-painted, 
brilliantly white- and pink-washed, with green- and blue-shuttered 
windows, have an air of contentment that is doubtless the reflec¬ 
tion of their leisured occupants. The clue to their leisured-ness 
lay in the sophisticated ‘tea-shop’ into which we penetrated long 
enough to discover the high cost of the delicacies purveyed there 
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and to drink (at frightening expense) the most delicious drink 
of iced pure orange juice, squeezed in a highly efficient and new- 
style gadget by two diminutive waiters in the smartest of ‘bell¬ 
hop’ uniforms. 

This tea-shop—for want of a better word—had been elaborately 
appointed to demonstrate the wide range of Alentejo traditions 
and crafts, and there was hardly an object there, whether of cork, 
of carved wood, of porcelain or glass or other material, that did 
not catch and hold the eye. Oddly, though, the tables were ship’s 
wheels mounted on stems and glazed over: an original (if not 
perhaps typically Alentejan) motif. We were to see it often later, 
further north, at Peniche, for example, and Ovar, and Celorico. 
The large cork buckets characteristic of the district were very 
attractive, lined with zinc, the lids lined too, and so most efficiently 
insulated as containers. 

If there was a slight hint of irreverence in the linking of the 
chapel to the police post, this was comparatively rare in Portugal, 
where in general we would say that the tradition is one of greater 
decorousness than, say, in France, also a Catholic country. The 
cemeteries, for example, offer a striking contrast to those in 
France: they are usually placed outside the towns and villages, 
within high, whitewashed walls and recognisable from a distance 
only by the fact that magnificent cypresses are habitually grown 
among the tombs. There is, indeed, a notable modesty about 
these last resting-places, and the calvaries and other memorials 
are less obtrusive than in some other countries. In the Minho, 
however, four hundred miles to the north on the Spanish Border, 
the tradition seems to be to bracket the calvary with a garishly 
painted object like nothing so much as an Indian totem pole, 
most incongruous. 

From our bedroom window on the top floor of a building 
unusually high for a small Portuguese town we had looked out 
across a continuation of the apparently boundless plain over which 
we had been travelling ever since we descended the northern 
slopes of the serra that divides Algarve from Alentejo. And next 
day, after stocking up with fruit, we set out to walk more miles 
of this plain, overtaking bare-foot women making their way along 
the road to their work among the fields, and men on mokes with 
their implements and bottles of wine dangling from their blanket- 
straps. 

The donkey is ubiquitous in Portugal, as in Italy and Spain 
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and other Mediterranean countries. If it has in general a reputa¬ 
tion for intractability, there is no sign of this here. It is mild¬ 
eyed, obedient and apparently tireless; walking delicately on its 
penny-sized hooves, it will carry a full-grown man, or two men, 
both perched as far back on the animal’s rump as it is possible 
for them to adhere; or an elaborately devised pannier so shaped 
as to hang over its back and take a mountainous twin load while 
the back itself is left free for incidentals, such as a couple of 
children, a few bundles of faggots, the week’s shopping from the 
nearest market, a sack or two of potatoes, or a shapeless bundle 
containing who knows what. 

The shaped basket may be replaced by a complicated and cum¬ 
bersome wooden framework designed to hold two, or perhaps four, 
large earthenware water-jars. The water-seller will be perched on 
the rump behind, one hand resting on the neck of the nearest 
jar, his eyes alert for the customer down the lane just off the 
road or the thirsty traveller coming his way. Or there may be 
a couple of wine casks, and not such small ones at that, slung 
casually across the donkey’s back and bouncing against his thin, 
submissive ribs as he momentarily quickens his step at the thrust 
of his rider’s heel. 

We came at length to Alcacer do Sal, the little town in which 
we had picked up our first retinue and mistakenly forborne to 
learn the magic phrase that disperses such retinues. How long 
ago it seemed, though in reality it was only a matter of days, 
since we had dropped down the hill which now we had to climb, 
on our second day out from Lisbon! We came to Marateca, to 
Setubal, where we wondered whether we should catch a glimpse 
of the Prefet who had taken us under his wing. We passed the 
place where we had first tasted the delectable if thirst-inducing 
muscatel wine of the district, the place where Mr Reynolds of 
Portugal had opened up his store of knowledge for our benefit; 
and we came at length to Cacilhas once again and looked across 
the water to Lisbon, and wondered which of those uncounted 
hills bore on its glittering shoulder the pensao to which we were 
now so happy to be returning. 
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MIDNIGHT MAGIC 

T HERE can be little doubt that the finest view of Lisbon is 
that obtained from the waterfront at Cacilhas as one waits 
for the ferry that plies between the capital and this jumping- 
off point for southern Portugal. Certainly we thought so as we 
stood there and looked across at the piled and terraced and 
superimposed buildings of whitest stone that soared to the 
sky ahead of us, all the more vivid because they were framed 
between the blue of the Tagus and the hardly paler blue of the 
sky. 

It was no doubt illogical, even absurd, of us to fear that the 
impact Lisbon would have upon us as we entered it the second 
time would be less than the first. After all, we had stayed there 
but two nights and a day and had been absent from it for less 
than a fortnight. Certainly we were wrong. Lisbon is an enchant¬ 
ing place, and her enchantment came across the water to meet 
the Cacilhas ferry that carried us towards her. It is not difficult 
to see why it is that Englishmen, and nationals of other countries, 
have visited Lisbon for a stay of a week or two or three—and 
eventually taken out Portuguese papers and made their homes 
there for life. 

We disembarked at the Cais do Sodre, the main ferry-point 
for Cacilhas and also the terminal for the electric cars that link 
Estoril and the other resorts with the city; and then, because we 
wanted to make it full circle, we walked along the waterfront to 
Black Horse Square, whence we had taken the vedette as the 
initial stage of our southward journey. 

We took the narrow chasm of a street called Rua do Ouro, 
where the money-changers have their inviting premises and some 
of the most exclusive shops in all Lisbon rub sleek shoulders with 
them, and so came into the beautiful Praga Dom Pedro IV with 
its fountains and magnificent central monument, better known as 
the Rossio. It is on the north side of this open rectangle that 
Lisbon’s National Theatre stands, flanked by noble buildings 
erected by the Marques de Pombal after the disastrous earthquakes 
of the mid-eighteenth century. Thence we came into the Praga 
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dos Restauradores, and so to the electric tram that climbs the 
steep hill beyond which is the Rua Dom Pedro V and the Pensao 
Londres. 

From our bedroom window high on the fifth floor we looked 
out over the city at two o’clock next morning. It may seem a 
strange time to choose to stand in pyjamas on a wrought-iron 
balcony, but the fact is that we did not choose the time, the 
time chose us. 

We had vaguely noticed as we walked the last few hundred 
yards to our pensao that the road was up: the two sets of narrow 
tram-lines were apparently being relaid. It is nothing out of the 
ordinary in any city to see a major job such as this in hand. What 
we had not realised was that the job necessitated round-the-clock 
working, with the chief dislocation carefully timed for the hours 
of darkness when traffic would have thinned out. We went to 
bed early and fell asleep almost before our heads touched the 
pillows. 

We must have slept more than ordinarily soundly, for it was 
obvious when we did wake, at almost two o’clock, that the noise 
invading our windows would have been going on all the time. 
It was the commingled, rumbling, indeterminate sound of men 
and machines at work: the steady grinding of concrete-mixers, 
the rattle-clank of hoisting-gear, the screech of shovels on hard, 
gritty surfaces, and a high-pitched hissing as of a knot of venomous 
snakes. I was wide awake on the instant and slipped across the 
polished floor to the balcony outside our open window, stepped 
on to it—and looked down into fairyland. 

Immediately beneath the balcony was the deep chasm of Rua 
Dom Pedro Y, floodlit by innumerable battens of low-slung, 
powerful lamps, each group of which lit an individual operation. 
Between this illuminated expanse and myself was the warm dark¬ 
ness of five storeys, so that to look down from this height was as 
though one was looking at a shining sea-bed through dark, trans¬ 
lucent water. 

“Come, quick,” I called to Elizabeth, and she threw a woolly 
round her shoulders and joined me on the balcony. 

The more distant lights of Lisbon—the lamp-lit streets and 
pranas, the glow from the still-illuminated shop windows, the 
neon signs and other winking, unidentifiable lights—were magic 
enough; but compared with them, this landscape at our feet was 
wizardry indeed. There was an unreality about it all which we 
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knew must vanish with the coming of the day. Here was a world 
of faerie, of fantasy, for all that it was peopled with concrete¬ 
mixers and men with barrows, shovels, picks and welding-gear. 
It was a world looked at through a magic spy-glass, with some¬ 
thing of the enchantment of that toy of one’s distant childhood, 
the kaleidoscope. 

Each group of powerful lights, looking like enormous studio 
photo-floods, was trained on a single group of men and the opera¬ 
tion on which they were engaged, so that all these individual 
groups seemed to be isolated from one another by the barriers 
of darkness that lay between them. As far as we could see along 
the street to left and right, these groups were localised, sealed 
off from one another by these parti-walls of shadow, but them¬ 
selves brilliantly floodlit so that each group in turn took the stage 
and limelight as we focused upon it. 

Here a line of men, each with a loaded barrow, ran nimbly 
along a series of switchback planks, tipping concrete at predeter¬ 
mined points; there a line of men, each with an empty barrow, 
filed past the maw of a giant concrete-mixer, took a cargo on 
board and branched off along another switchback route to an¬ 
other destination. Here two masked men crouched low over a 
length of tram-line, in their tense hands the flaming tongue of 
an arc-welder; there two men with a giant hacksaw trimmed the 
butt-end of another length of line. 

Dominating the scene, aloof in their majesty, inexorable in their 
demands on the serfs with the barrows, were the giant concrete¬ 
mixers, fed with whole lorry-loads of raw material at a time, 
belching forth from their steel revolving lips the mixed cement. 
Out of the darkness behind them the lorries approached and 
tipped their loads; and into the light of each new stretch of tram¬ 
way bed the little men, dwarfed by the machines they served and 
by the height from which we looked down upon them, endlessly 
trundled their barrows, empty or full. 

It was not until we had gazed down on them for some time 
that we became aware of another factor contributing to the strange¬ 
ness, the other-worldness, of the spectacle. Though the mixers 
ground with harsh, bass growls, and the arc-welders and knives 
of flame hissed their high falsettos into the lambent air, the rams 
thudded and the shovels screeched and the low gears of heavy 
lorries ground as though in pain, there was no human voice to 
be heard. In deference no doubt to the sleeping occupants of the 
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tall houses that made the walls of this long, straight street, the 
workmen worked in silence. 

It was this that eventually seemed the most striking aspect of 
the scene: the ear accepted and in time ignored the mechanical 
voices of mixers, lorries, tools; it waited in vain for the human 
voice, the cry of a man to his mate, the brisk order by the fore¬ 
man, the jest and quick response. It was as though one were look¬ 
ing on at a film in which, suddenly, the sound-track had been 
cut off; the figures became automata, mere two-legged machines 
in a landscape of machines with wheels and cogs. 

At intervals a little tram towing a truck with supplies of rails, 
cement, replacement tools, a workman or two, cylinders of oxy¬ 
gen, grumbled its way along the dislocated track and the familiar 
bell broke the harsh silence with its musical note. The road itself 
was closed to other traffic during these hours, but the pavements 
were still open. Across the way, on the pavement visible from 
our balcony, night strollers took the air even at this late hour: 
two men content to watch other men engaged on hard manual 
work; a bunch of students homeward bound after some late party 
where the world had been taken to pieces and reassembled more 
to their liking; a young soldier in uniform, with a girl in a light 
summer frock clinging to his arm and thus belying the statement 
that no Portuguese girl goes out with a man unchaperoned. 

But perhaps she was not a Portuguese at all. Perhaps she was 
a student, too, or a girl who had come to make Lisbon her second 
home, who brought with her the enfranchisement of some less 
archaic tradition. Doubtless if Elizabeth and I were to put on 
our clothes and wander out on to the pavement at such an un¬ 
usual hour there would be speculation about us in the minds of 
those who saw us. The thought had a momentary attraction. 

“Shall we go down and join in?” I tentatively suggested. 

“It might lose its magic,” Elizabeth answered, and I knew she 
was right. To descend would be to cleave the darkness separating 
us from that world of feverish yet ordered, marshalled activity; 
the men would become life-size; the concrete-mixers become 
juggernauts perhaps alarming in closer proximity than at present. 
Better to preserve the illusion that this was a floodlit sea-bed on 
which we were privileged to look down, unobserved, from our 
own celestial height. 

It was Sunday morning, though one would not have said so, 
to judge by the activity below. Yet when, six hours or so later, 
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we descended to a Sunday nine hours old, all the activity had 
ceased. Along the roadside were stacked the battens of flood- 
lamps; oxygen-cylinders, crowbars, picks, lifting-tackle, rams, 
rakes and rollers lined the pavement. The hundreds of long- 
handled, heart-shaped shovels had been skilfully, beautifully 
stacked in such a way that their interlocking blades looked like 
the leaves of giant gleaming artichokes; or, if the simile be deemed 
too trivial for such an artistic pattern, a Roman testudo. At inter¬ 
vals along the now inactive street day-watchmen sat and smoked 
in the doorways of their little cabins, the Sunday papers outspread 
across their knees. 


BULL-FIGHT AND BELEM 

It was the same afternoon that we saw our first bull-fight. Few 
travellers returning from the Iberian Peninsula fail to put down 
on paper an account of the bull-fights they witnessed. I propose 
to be the exception, for this has been so often done before, and 
done so very much better than I could ever do it. 

The visitor in search of blood and guts and disembowelment 
and the frenzied cries and hysteria produced by the spectacle of 
noble animals in bewilderment and agony will not find this in 
Portugal. Rightly or wrongly, this country insists that the bull’s 
horns, while there is a horse in the arena, shall be enclosed within 
a blunt leather sheath and the horse itself upholstered in its vulner¬ 
able parts. The toureiro plunges his gaily decorated bandarilhas 
to exacerbate the bull, but the beauty of the spectacle, its truly 
memorable quality, lies in the ballet-like movements of the proud 
toureiros and their mounts as they cross the arena in stylised, 
traditional, superbly controlled gait. 

Already, I see, I have in part succumbed to the temptation to 
give my own version of that Sunday afternoon’s spectacle, but 
it will be of the slightest. There was little, if anything, that was 
truly horrible in it, even to one who dislikes blood sports; but 
there was the beauty of the horses, the arrogance of their riders, 
the pathos of a succession of puzzled bulls. And there remains 
the memory of the gloriously entertaining manceuvres of the 
campinos, the nimble little men with tightly-fitting garb and heavy 
black tasselled stocking-caps who with long poles sought to drive 
the bull and the herd of worried cows brought out to lure it back 
into its pen at the end of each bout, and made a ballet of it with 
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their inexhaustible variety of swift flanking movements, their 
acrobatics, their perpetuum mobile of endeavour. 

We sat in the seats called ‘Sombra-sol’, a self-explanatory term 
involving seats cheaper than those in the shade, dearer than those 
on the benches in the full blaze of the Portuguese afternoon sun; 
and when six bulls had been through much the same routine, 
Elizabeth and I returned our cushions to an attendant who had 
probably never known a spectator leave before the final corrida, 
and so caught a tram home from the Campo Pequeno ahead of 
the multitude. 

Lisbon has, of course, its galleries and museums, its historic 
buildings sacred and secular, like any other great city. The Museu 
Nacional de Arte Antiga, with its magnificent collection of old 
paintings, tapestries and ceramics, is to be found almost on the 
waterfront, a little way west of the Cais do Sodre. The less fre¬ 
quently visited Museu de Artilharia, with its collections of armour 
and weapons representative of five centuries of warfare, is also 
on the waterfront, east of Black Horse Square and between the 
13th-century Cathedral and the Ingreja da Madre de Deus. 

But it is in the western suburb, Belem—the Portuguese variant 
of Bethlehem—that some of the most interesting and most im¬ 
pressive of her buildings are to be found. Here, for instance, is 
the Torre de Belem, a 450-year-old river fortress rising sheer out 
of the Tagus on the very spot from which Vasco da Gama sailed 
on his great voyage of discovery: a tower built by a Portuguese 
architect who had worked in Morocco and so built under the 
strong influence of Moorish, the traditional style. 

Here too is the finest example of the unique Portuguese Gothic 
architecture known as ‘Manueline’ because it flowered most not¬ 
ably in the reign of Henry the Navigator’s great-great-nephew, 
King Manuel I. It is the Mosteiro dos Jeronimos, the great church- 
cum-monastery which is Lisbon’s pride and the wonder of all 
who see it. Here this curious but ultimately satisfying cable-and- 
chain motif reached its final perfection. Under the tremendous 
influence of sea-faring and the resultant discoveries of lands be¬ 
yond the seas that were so vital a part of Portuguese life in the 
Middle Ages, the mood of the age was symbolised in these knotted 
ropes of stone, in the stone chains and anchors and sails and all 
the stock-in-trade of the men who sailed the seas and brought 
wealth and glory to Portugal. 

Over-exuberant, some classicists may be called this Manueline 
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style; but here at the Jeronimos Monastery is epitomised this 
splendid age, and the wondrous stone-carved beasts are the beasts 
which those far-travellers saw, or alleged they saw, on their voy¬ 
ages; the stone-carved instruments of navigation are the instru¬ 
ments that brought them safely home, to report their discoveries 
and their conquests to their king and to tell their strange tales to 
the wondering landlubbers who had remained ashore; the ropes 
are the ropes they hauled on to trim their sails to the Trades and 
unknown winds; the anchors are those that kept them from drift¬ 
ing on to reefs or moored them off-shore while they traded with 
men of races newly discovered. 

It is not only in Lisbon itself that examples of this strange and 
very native architecture are to be found. Setubal has its Church 
of Jesus, unhappily not too well restored; Tomar has its Church of 
S. Joao Baptista; the University town of Coimbra, on the Rio 
Mondego, has its Monastery of Santa Cruz; and of course the 
great Portuguese national shrine, the Monastery of Our Lady of 
Victory at Batalha, is alight with the Manueling inspiration. Here 
is the resting-place of John I and his English Queen, Philippa, 
father and mother of Prince Henry the Navigator. We saw 
them, later in our travels, lying in state on the high sarcophagus 
hand in hand, with the lesser tombs of their sons ranged about 
them. 

Also at Belem is the Museu Nacional dos Coches, the museum 
we remember best of all those in Lisbon. Here in the 18th-century 
Royal Riding School adjoining a contemporary palace are dis¬ 
played the coaches Portugal knew for three hundred years. They 
are arranged in long, parallel rows the length of the Riding School, 
and you may perambulate leisurely between them or ascend to 
the galleries above and look down upon them from there. Silent 
and massive and elaborately carved and ornamented, gilded and 
painted, they preserve the dignity and magnificence of centuries 
that knew not the electric tram, the internal-combustion engine, 
the speeding lightweight cycle. 

Here is the splendid gilded and painted coach of Queen Maria 
Ana of Austria, no doubt coveted by Vienna, where the only com¬ 
parable coach museum is to be found; here is the even more 
elaborately ornamented coach of Pope Clement XI; not far away, 
the coach of Portugal’s King John V and the enormous coach of 
the Marques de Fontes, former Portuguese Ambassador in Rome. 
Smaller coaches, the coaches used by the princes and princesses 
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when still children, stress the grandeur of the adult coaches, but 
even these are hardly less ornate in their ornamentation. 

It is hard to find a square inch of their surface that is not 
painted or incised or embossed or elaborately carved with figures 
of men and women from history and legend and with heraldic 
figures and animals associated with the chase. The hubs and 
spoke9 of the wheels are loaded with decoration; the felloes too; 
the immense leather slings are wonderfully stitched in patterns 
reminiscent of the Paisley design and a hundred variants on this. 
There is deep-piled velvet, blue and red and russet and gold and 
green, in curtains, cushions, upholstery, driver’s box and canopies; 
the impression of opulence increases with every coach, until one 
is weighed down by it, oppressed rather than impressed, and 
driven to examine some other sort of detail which will absorb 
one’s capacity for appreciation in a different way. 

For example, the mechanism for tightening or slackening-off 
the great leather slings: a system of ratchet-and-pawl, or a device 
like the tensioning principle of a double-bass. Or the practice of 
overlapping the iron tyres in short lengths, which suggests that 
in the days when these coaches were built the smith was not able 
to forge a circular tyre in one piece. The iron is massive, uneven, 
studded with nails whose great heads must have set up a vibra¬ 
tion in the chassis that could be damped-out only by leather slings 
as huge as these. The first coaches to have full-circle tyres were 
the work of English coach-builders in the early part of the 19th 
century, a very few of which were to be seen among the Portuguese, 
Spanish, French and Italian exhibits. 

The rear wheels of these coaches were rarely less than six feet 
in diameter, often considerably more; the front wheels rather less 
than half that diameter and always more sturdily constructed, for 
they took the brunt of the forward movement as the horses strained 
at the pole and traces. They had to carry, too, the unsprung weight 
of the driver’s throne-like box and massive platform, usually 
adorned with a sort of figurehead which might incorporate a pair 
of horses rampant and the figure of a tamer striving with them. 
They also had, of course, to stand up to the swivelling motion 
as the team turned left or right. Some of these coaches must have 
weighed a ton or more. 

Most of them are of the 17th and 18th centuries, and it was 
interesting to see that though the coach-builders had discovered 
the principle of the ‘dished’ wheel they had entirely failed to 
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understand it. Viewed from edge to edge, these enormous wheels 
were saucer-shaped, with sometimes as much as a foot of ‘dish’; 
but the axle was not, as it should always be with a dished wheel, 
canted downwards at such an angle that each spoke meets the 
road surface at an exact right angle. The only coaches in the whole 
museum that had their wheels correctly dished were those built 
by English coach-builders. 

A revealing glimpse into the more intimate problems of long¬ 
distance private coach travellers was obtained when Elizabeth, 
examining the stitching of a wine-red velvet cushion on one coach 
seat, lifted it, to find a circular orifice beneath it, and a bracket to 
hold in position the mobile chamber-pot 1 

STREET SCENE 

On one’s return after a prolonged stay in a city, a stay perhaps 
of weeks or several months, it will no doubt be the major aspects 
of the city that predominate in the memory: the museums ex¬ 
clusive to that city; the plays seen and concerts attended; the 
architectural treasures; the ceremonies peculiar to the place. But 
after a fleeting visit, a visit of a few days or a week at most, it is 
the lesser features which fill the memory. It was so with us. 

We remember now, writing some six months after our return, 
the strident, inescapable cries of the varinhas on their rounds, 
summoning their regular customers to window, balcony or door. 
We remember those back streets, steeply pitched as barn roofs, 
narrow and deep, most of them shadowed save at high noon. We 
remember them not only for their steepness, however, and their 
blind crossings, over which cars and taxis shot without warning 
like great black rats, and their seething, clamant populations; but 
for the unexpected flourishing of their azulejos. 

The phrase implies that these are flowers, but they are not; 
though sometimes they closely resemble a great expanse of con¬ 
ventional’ and stylised flora. They are in fact glazed tiles, and not 
necessarily (though quite often), as the word suggests, ‘azure’. 
The word, as so often in Portugal, is an Arabic one, and means 
no more than‘smooth’. 

It is customary in most parts of the world to have glazed tiles 
within doors, even if they are no more than fireplace surrounds 
or teapot stands; in Portugal they are used also on the outside of 
buildings. They will cover a wall, or part of a wall: a glazed expanse 
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many yards square made up of a vast number of them in a formal 
design of one or more patterns indefinitely repeated horizontally 
and vertically. Or they may be more elaborate, and depict some 
native custom or industry, as in the S. Tiago do Cacem railway 
station panels depicting the cork-oak workers at their trade. They 
may even tell a stoiy, as do the panels of the shrine just outside 
Odivelas which depict the spoliation of Odivelas Church. 

These splendidly tiled walls, found even on semi-derelict houses 
in mean streets, are of course of Moorish inspiration; their effect, 
to-day, is to lighten corners that might be dark and bring gaiety 
to what might be sombre. They are cleaned by wind and rain 
even if not by the occupants of the houses to which they lend 
such charm, and their comparative indestructibility has led the 
highway authorities to make use of them as signposts, roadside 
warnings and village names. Side by side, for instance, on the 
road that leads to the Fin do Mundo stand the squat concrete 
post bearing the white triangle on dark blue and the silhouette 
of two schoolchildren with their satchels, and the black-and-white 
announcement: Sagres. 

We remember Lisbon streets as easy to walk on compared with 
those of other capitals, except for their steepness, for the pave¬ 
ments and squares are set not with foot-tiring flagstones or sticky 
tarmac but with mosaics of black and white marble, level enough 
to take the foot with safety, uneven enough to give it a perpetual 
series of minutely-varied angles. It may have been our imagina¬ 
tion, but these mosaic pavements seemed to have the quality of 
‘lift’ to them which makes walking easy; our feet at the end of a 
day of exploration would be almost as comfortable as if we had 
just come off the fells. 

In some ways the Lisbon streets were at their most attractive 
first thing in the morning. We would meet the baker’s man, 
carrying on his head an enormous basket-load of new-baked, 
steaming, crackling papsecs, the aroma of the ovens still clinging 
to him as he shot by to deliver to some private house, the back¬ 
door of a shop, the kitchen entrance to a pensao; our self- 
operated pensao lift early one morning was redolent of his passing. 

In the same streets at the same hour there were the uncannily 
skilful newsboys. The majority of their customers occupied fiats 
or rooms above the ground-level shops. The newsboy—a grown 
man always, so far as we could determine—-was always on the 
trot, his hands as nimble as his feet, for between call and call he 
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had to pick his next customer’s paper from the bundle beneath 
his arm and fold and twist it into a sort of dart. He would pause 
only for an instant, long enough to contort his body like a javelin- 
thrower and project his newspaper dart upwards from the street 
centre to the balcony, perhaps on the second or third floor, behind 
which his customer was probably still asleep. 

We never saw a newsboy miss and have to take a second shot; 
we never saw the folded paper balance on the edge of a balcony, 
tip over and fall back, fluttering like a wounded bird to earth. 
It did, however, occur to us that on a wet morning (if ever they 
have such things in Lisbon!) a customer would have to choose 
between rising early to retrieve his paper and lingering on in bed 
and thus having only pulp to read over his coffee and papsecs. 
These newsboys of course wore felt slippers, so that the whole 
swift operation was performed in complete silence save for the 
rustle of the paper as they folded it and the faint hiss as it sped 
upwards on its way, jet-propelled. 

You will come, as you wander these streets, to little shady 
squares; they have a few seats, a fountain or two perhaps, a ter¬ 
race of mosaic, a trim lawn well set with brilliant flowers, and, 
almost certainly, a view as lovely as it is unexpected. On the east 
side of Lisbon, higher than the terminus of the electric tram that 
climbs by cable up this steep valley side, you will find these small 
secluded gardens occupied by old men nodding asleep, by doctors 
in colloquy, by students with their books upon their knees pre¬ 
paring for medical examinations; it is on this side of Lisbon that 
the hospitals and medical schools are situated. 

You will find, too, such small squares as the Prapa do Principe 
Real—Royal Prince’s Square—part way along the Rua Dom 
Pedro V, in which the authorities have installed an open-air 
library complete with attendant in uniform. Beneath a wide- 
spreading tree stands a cabinet of olive-green steel, and on its 
shelves are ranged the books that constitute this miniature but 
well stocked lending library. Here we saw books not only by 
Portuguese writers, but by Goethe and Dumas, Henry James 
and Hawthorne, Homer, Dostoevski, Loti, Verne, Stevenson, Hall 
Caine. And all about it were men and women sitting, at all hours 
of the day between dawn and dusk, with books in their hands or 
lying in their laps while, eyes shut, they ruminated upon what 
they had just read. An enlightened city council makes no charge 
for this amenity, though you have to pay threepence to visit the 
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Military Museum, sixpence to visit the Aquario Vasco da Gama, 
and as much as sevenpence-halfpenny to visit the Ethnological 
Museum hard by the much more interesting Museu dos Coches. 


PROCESSION AND PALACE 

Two short journeys we contrived to make from Lisbon before 
we set out for the north. The first entailed crossing the Tagus 
and taking once more the road for Setubal, but this time we 
branched right instead of left at Vila Nogueira de Azeitao. We 
found ourselves on a road that skirted, flanked and partly climbed 
the superlatively lovely Serra da Arrabida, a limestone ridge com¬ 
parable in height and texture with parts of our own Pennines but 
running east-west and possessing the one element the Pennines 
lack: a superb view south and west over the sea. Heath and thin 
forest cover much of the northern slope of the serra, but the 
southern slopes are so luxuriant in their vegetation that you would 
think yourself transported not a matter of yards but of many 
miles southward when you have crossed the watershed. The 
nearest obvious parallel is the similar east-west range, the Serra 
de Monchique, separating Alentejo from Algarve. 

On this southern slope we paused to look first eastwards at 
the estuary of the Sado and that strange spit of sand, the Troia; 
and then westwards, far out across the water. From a height of 
nearly two thousand feet the Atlantic horizon is a very distant one. 

Apart from a well-engineered road, along which cars and 
coaches talcing sightseers (like ourselves) from Setubal and Cacil- 
has and even further afield to visit this serra, Portugal’s highest 
stretch of coastline, there are only a few tracks that lead to minute 
farmsteads, tiny vineyards and half-hidden cottages. The Con- 
vento Novo, a cluster of vivid white-painted cells and chapels 
and refectories more than four hundred years old, enclosed within 
a high, white stone wall whose angles make a strong contrast to 
the graciously sweeping lines of this southern slope of the serra, 
dominates the scene. A sharp eye will discern, practically hidden 
in the deep scrub and rich undergrowth of a higher contour of 
this limestone ridge, the tiny cells and chapels of the much older 
Convento Velho, the resort of those who seek complete isolation 
from their fellows for contemplation and prayer. 

Westwards, the road dips to Sezimbra, a snug fishing port that 
lies in a hollow entirely screened by the high hills to the north, 
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midway between the convent and Cabo de Espichel, the ‘lower 
lip’ of the schoolboys’ ‘Man of Portugal’ whose short, pointed 
beard is Cabo de S. Vicente, far to the south. 

Sezimbra is a village so cut off from the normal life and com¬ 
munications of mid-Portugal, lying as it does to the south of the 
small road that is itself a mere spur of the Cacilhas-Setubal road, 
that it has to be completely self-sufficient. It is. Hardly a man 
in the village—and it is a large village of some seven or eight 
thousand people, practically a township by Portuguese standards 
—is not occupied in fishing or in the making and repairing of 
the boats and their tackle. 

The fishing-fleet rides gracefully at anchor, or moored to 
anchored buoys, in the wide, shallow bay, in strong contrast to 
the stern lines of the 17th-century fortress built on the beach 
itself as a gesture of defiance against the coastal pirates of those 
days. And when we saw the boats, that brilliant afternoon in 
early May, they were dressed over all in their hundreds, for it 
was the annual festival of the Sezimbra Boat Blessing. 

We had suspected a festival, for we had dropped down the 
steep main street of the village through a press of holiday-makers 
gathered for the local Fair. Those who were not at the Fair were 
in the church, and we had hardly reached the sea front before 
the church doors opened and the procession emerged. 

At once everybody in Sezimbra, and all the hundreds of visitors 
who had got wind of the ceremony and come, as we had come, 
to see something of it, crowded to points of vantage. We stood 
with our backs to the sea on which danced the gaily decorated 
fishing boats, and waited. Meanwhile, everyone who was lucky 
enough to own or share or otherwise occupy a house on the route 
of the procession had come to the windows. From these, in their 
hundreds, damask, silk and satin and printed cotton bedspreads, 
the torcitos kept especially for this great occasion, in brilliant 
colours and the gayest designs, were hung out over balcony rails, 
down the sheer walls, to turn a fapade of blinding white into 
a resplendent coat-of-many-colours. 

Fireworks were let off, rockets soared, their vivid pin-points 
of light soon eclipsed in the haze of the afternoon sky. Bells tolled; 
over the house-tops the blare of the merry-go-rounds made itself 
heard, a cacophony of panotropes; there was a growing murmur 
and shuffling of expectant people. And then, round a corner on 
the steep hillside leading down from the older part of Sezimbra, 
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came the vanguard of the procession, making its slow, tortuous 
way to the waterfront. 

It moved slowly, squeezed in upon itself by the press of the 
crowd on either side: tall figures carrying banners; ecclesiastics 
carrying their sacred books; priests and monks and members of 
religious bodies; students; dignitaries of Sezimbra. And then, a 
procession of little boys and girls dressed as angels, with wings 
that had not all been very skilfully designed and tended some¬ 
times to flap sideways, as though dislocated; little boys and girls 
walking with hands joined in the conventional attitude of prayer, 
their heads resolutely downcast, though ever and anon one of 
them would glance swiftly upwards or aside in search of parent 
or schoolfriend, 

Interspersed among the tiniest of these angels walked an occa¬ 
sional adult, concerned to steer her charge safely to the end, to 
frustrate any attempt to break away from the straight and narrow 
path. A diminutive child dressed as Christ jerked his head sud¬ 
denly in answer to a call from someone in the crowd, and moment¬ 
arily lost his crown of thorns, which was rescued from beneath 
the oncoming feet and carefully replaced by a watchful older sister. 

When the white rose petals began to flutter down from the 
crowded balconies it proved too much for one very small boy, 
who tried with outstretched hands and even with open mouth 
to catch them as they fell. Crucifixes and images of the Virgin 
and other religious symbols, carried in unaccustomed hands, 
rocked perilously as the rose-petal snowstorm increased in inten¬ 
sity, and more than one child forgot his immediate role and 
dropped to his knees to collect a handful to take home. Fond 
mothers, dismayed at their lapses from grace, pushed through 
the crowd to exhort them to behave with more seemliness. It was 
episodes such as these that unexpectedly captured, for two on¬ 
lookers at any rate, something of the spirit that must have informed 
those medieval sacred ceremonies which produced at length the 
Miracles and Moralities of the Guilds. 

Midway along the sea front the slope is terraced, and, above 
a wide square, packed that day with sightseers, an open space 
was preserved for the ultimate moment: the moment when the 
unduly realistic image of Christ in His swaying, shoulder-borne 
pavilion was brought to a standstill facing the sea and the riding 
boats. Silence fell on the multitude. Men and women dropped 
to their knees in the square below and bowed their heads. Christ’s 
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blessing of their fishing-fleet was given; the object of the cere¬ 
mony and the procession was accomplished. 

One other, and shorter, journey we made in the environs of 
Lisbon: a circular journey that took us out through the sophistica¬ 
tion of fashionable Estoril, where exiled crowned heads are two-a- 
penny, with its villas and casinos and resplendent hotels, its 
sub-tropical flowers and trees, its tuberculosis sanatoria overlook¬ 
ing the estuary, and its permanent air of somewhat garish luxury 
and show. It took us through Cascais, neighbour to Estoril and, in 
a sense, its parent: a not yet entirely spoiled fishing-village with 
a sturdy independence and a proud tradition. For they will tell 
you there that it was a Cascais man with a Cascais crew who in 
1482 discovered, albeit unwittingly, America. It was the story he 
told on his return that fired Columbus with the ambition to make 
his much more publicised voyage, just ten years later. 

We turned inland to Sintra, midway up the serra of the same 
name, pleasure-site of the old Portuguese kings and their families. 
Sintra blazed in the afternoon sunshine, hemmed in from the sea 
breezes by the vast rampart of volcanic rock that constitutes the 
plateau. There, high among the trees and tumbled rocks, is poised 
the extraordinary Palace de Pena, for which we were bound. 
‘Extraordinary’ is hardly a strong enough epithet for this castle- 
cum-palace: it is elephantine Wardour Street and should not be 
confused even momentarily with the genuinely ancient but par¬ 
tially restored Moorish castle a little below the summit. 

The Pena Palace, not much more than a hundred years old, 
was planned and built on an ancient monastery site in the most 
astonishing conjunction (blend would not be the right word here) 
of Moorish and Scottish-baronial. It is hard to believe that any¬ 
one has ever lived there from choice; impossible to believe that 
anyone did so with pleasure, save perhaps during a heat-wave 
too intense even for a Portuguese, who might then have sought 
the heights of the Serra de Sintra for temporary relief. It has the 
discomfort that seems to belong to such places: an emptiness— 
in spite of its elaborate fittings—and unlived-in-ness such as we 
have felt in a veiy different palace, the Summer Palace at Trond¬ 
heim of the Norwegian kings. 

But standing on a balcony as high as it is possible to climb in 
this palace, and having turned one’s back on the towers and 
domes and minarets and fantastic curlicues of this building, one 
caught a breath-taking view of the coastline, of the Tagus estuary, 
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and of the beautiful sweep of coast that lies facing the Atlantic 
between the estuary mouth and the distant Cabo de Espichel. 
The sheer sweep and extent of this view compensated for the 
long and exhausting climb up from Sintra itself and for the mon¬ 
strous and pompous conceits that comprise Pena Palace. Is it 
perhaps malicious to add that the builder of this was own cousin 
to Albert Prince Consort, with whom one associates the Albert 
Memorial? 
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POQOS DE NEVE 

T WO major roads lead north and north-east out of Lisbon, 
We took the one signposted for Torres Vedras, with its 
memories of the Peninsular War, because it kept nearer to the 
coast than the road that followed the Tagus upstream to Santarem: 
the second half of our journey through Portugal was under way. 



To clear the outskirts of Lisbon, we took transport. Our last 
memory of the capital, a trivial one indeed, is the sight of a plump, 
middle-aged man in striped pyjamas, with a brief-case under his 
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am) wailing unconcernedly at a bus-stop. In view of the great 
heat of the day, it seemed to us an essentially practical garb; but 
if he was bound for his office, would his staff accept his authority? 
If for his surgery, would his patients approve? If for the class¬ 
room, what would be the reactions of, say, Four Upper B? We 
shall never know, for the bus was full and he was left standing, 
quite unperturbed, scanning his daily paper till the next bus 
should come along. 

North of Lisbon lie the market gardens that feed the city. It 
is undulating, homely country, this; well watered and intensively 
cultivated. Small-holdings by the dozen, the score, the long hun¬ 
dred, fill the gracious landscape, and on every plot no matter 
how modest, of eveiy such market garden, two or three or half 
a dozen workers, mainly women, were at work, hoeing, weeding, 
tending, diverting water from one irrigation-channel to another, 
sowing or transplanting, parcelling up vegetables for delivery. 

The road dipped and rose and dipped again, and still the gar¬ 
dens covered the land, ordering it into neat and symmetrical 
patterns, each within itself a further neat pattern of rule-straight 
rows of plants of equal height. I do not think a Portuguese market 
gardener would tolerate, shall we say, a cos lettuce that had the 
temerity to grow an inch or so above its fellows; excuse would 
be found to remove the insubordinate one and replace him by 
another of proper height and growth. 

Gradually the road became emptier, the villages more widely 
spaced, the market gardens smaller; where they had found 
occupation for a man and his wife and his older children and a 
hired helper or two, now they hardly called for more than the 
labour of the wife herself. The influence of Lisbon diminished 
behind us, mile by mile, “There may well be such a city, a capital, 
to the south of us,” we could imagine the country people saying 
already, “but that is far away, in another world than ours.” And 
so, almost, it seemed to us, once the market gardens had been 
left behind. 

The quadrilateral bounded by Lisbon and Sintra at the southern 
corners and by Peniche and Santarem (roughly) on the northern 
corners, with the Atlantic to the west and the broad Tagus to 
the east, is the district known as the Estremadura: Lisbon’s 
‘Home Counties’, if you will. Our route for the next few days 
became a zigzag up and across this region, for there was a handful 
of little places, each with its points of attraction, that we wanted 
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to take in before we left them behind us. The Pops de Neve , 
for instance, on the summit of the 2,000-foot Serra de Montejunto. 

We had little idea of what we should find when we set off from 
the village of Cadaval at the foot of the northern slopes of the 
serra. The shopkeepers and customers who responded to our inco¬ 
herent requests for information about these ruined and derelict 
‘Ice Buildings’ were little help. Indeed, they only confused us 
further, for by the time a round dozen of them had essayed to 
clarify the position we were beginning to think the Pogos de 
Neve were a rumour, a figment of a disordered imagination, a 
chimaera. Certain it was that not one of those of whom we sought 
information had ever been to see for himself, or even spoken with 
anyone else who had done so. They shook their heads, depre- 
catingly, and I am confident that without exception they were 
urging us to give up this fool project and remain in the valley. 

All we knew was what someone in Lisbon had told us: that 
some time during the last century, at a time when summers in 
Portugal were even hotter than they are to-day, the cry had gone 
up: Give us ice! So, a group of opportunists had conceived the 
original notion of using the bleak summit of the Serra de Monte¬ 
junto as a storehouse of ice formed there during the winter and 
early spring. At an enormous cost in labour and, even with such 
cheap labour, a not inconsiderable cost in escudos, vast store¬ 
rooms of hewn and squared native rock had been formed, partly 
above and partly below the surface of the plateau. 

Here, within walls many feet thick and practically windowless, 
roofed by stone slabs almost as thick as the walls, supported on 
cyclopean columns, winter ice was stacked in massive blocks. The 
insulatory properties of these enormously thick walls preserved 
them throughout the summer and every day or so blocks of ice 
were loaded on to the backs of mules and transported down the 
southern slopes of the serra to the river, there to be loaded on 
to boats for shipment to the capital. This strange industry, if it 
could be called that, was carried on until nearly the turn of the 
centuiy, when less laborious means of satisfying the city’s need 
for ice were found. 

Half the village of Cadaval turned out to speed us on our way, 
almost every individual having a different suggestion to offer as 
to the best means of reaching these Popos de Neve. Customers 
from the shop where we had bought cheese, and the shopkeeper 
himself, since every one of his customers had walked out of the 
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shop at our heels and he had no one left to serve; customers from 
the baker’s, into which we penetrated with this comet’s tail of 
Cadavalians behind us; customers from the fruiterer’s, where we 
restored our depleted reserves, knowing that we had far to go 
on a road shimmering with heat. It was a change to have an adult 
retinue; the children, luckily for us, being back at school once 
more after the Easter holidays. 

It was in a confectioner’s shop that I laid our purchases upon 
what I thought to be the glass top of a show-case. I was wrong: 
there was no top to the show-case, and my pile of papsecs, oranges 
and little dumpy cheeses (admirable for packing and carrying, 
convenient for quartering with a penknife and eating off the blade) 
fell shatteringly on to a pile of sweet and flimsy pastries. “Nada 
. . . nada!” was the inevitable disclaimer to my protestations of 
regret: the confectioner was far more concerned for the safety 
of our purchases than for the well-being of his own much more 
vulnerable goods. Our retinue of men and women were intensely 
interested in the episode, clustering about us lest they should miss 
any trifling detail. 

Lizards abounded on this otherwise completely deserted road 
that led to the cima, summit of the serra. Lizards large and lizards 
small, grey, green and patchwork-coloured; and here and there 
a small, unidentifiable snake, which crossed our path with light¬ 
ning speed and vanished among the burning stones and tangled 
scrub on the other side. I should not have cared to take a short 
cut, at any rate until I had ascertained what species of snake they 
were. I assured Elizabeth that they were only grass-snakes, and 
as such innocuous; but I may or may not have been right in this. 

We came unexpectedly upon the P 050 S de Neve, after what 
seemed an interminable climb in steadily increasing heat. The 
only clue to their site on which any two Cadavalians had seemed 
to agree was that these Popos de Neve —pogos is used for caves, 
holes and the Portuguese equivalent of 'Devil’s Beeftubs’ and so 
forth; the other word of course is ‘snow’—were well and truly 
on the cima. Their hands pointed outwards and upwards to the 
summit southwards from shop doorways and pavement corners; 
outwards and very much upwards. 

“They must be here!” Elizabeth panted, and mopped her brow. 
“There isn’t anything higher, that I can see.” 

“Except that,” I said, pointing. 

A small, vivid yellow aircraft, hardly larger than an expensive 
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toy, was circling silently above us, its engine cut off. Indeed, for 
a moment I had thought it might be a glider, and certainly the 
upward currents from a super-heated surface such as this barren, 
stony plateau should enable a glider to hover, dip and tilt inde¬ 
finitely, once it had succeeded in taking off. 

Its pilot, in a bright blue sleeveless shirt, leaned so far out of 
his little cockpit that he seemed almost certain to fall overboard; 
the little craft appeared to tilt sideways as he leaned and to right 
itself when, his greeting delivered, he resumed his seat. With my 
capacity for envisaging the worst that can befall, a capacity which 
seems limitless and is the despair of Elizabeth still, I could not 
help wondering what would happen if a plug proved faulty or 
a speck of this white grit blew up and into his carburettor: a 
‘pancake’ landing on this boulder-strewn plateau would be 
disastrous. 

There was a stretch of stone that had been levelled at some 
time or other in the past and, approaching it, we realised that 
what we had taken for massive boulders was in fact the nearest 
ruined facade of these abandoned Ice Houses. In such heat, so 
remote from civilisation (even as represented by Cadaval, a name 
inescapably suggestive of corpses), this could have been the ruin 
of an Aztec temple. Vast squared stones had been laid side by 
side without, so far as we could see, benefit of mortar or cement, 
A doorway had for lintel one great slab of hewn stone, its sill 
another hardly more massive; there were a few windows, but only 
on the northward-facing side. 

We penetrated the weed-choked, boulder-strewn interior and 
wondered what sort of men and tackle had hoisted these giant 
blocks one upon the other, and what need there had really been 
to use blocks of stone so huge. For this was, after all, a 19th- 
century project, not the work of men who had lived at Tiahuanaco 
before the explosion and death of the Tertiary Satellite! 

No bird sang among these ruins; no sound came from the man¬ 
made bird with the blue-shirted pilot, though still he described 
arabesques in the heat haze above our heads; the sort of silence 
fell upon us that a cathedral imposes. And soon, without discuss¬ 
ing whether we should or no, we retraced our steps and sought 
the downward road once more, after pausing a moment or two 
by the solitary cairn that marks the 666-metre point on this ridge. 
And, absurdly since there was so much else to devote my atten¬ 
tion to, I spent part of the return trip trying to work out in feet 
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this total of 666 metres: 666 times 3 feet 3! inches—a profitless 
pursuit indeed. 

TRINKET 

It was on our way from Cadaval "westwards to Peniche, on 
the coast, that we looked with some surprise at a memorial in 
the village of Bombarral: a memorial to two Portuguese who, the 
plaque categorically states, were the first to cross the Atlantic by 
air. The date given is May, 1922. But we knew quite well that 
the first airmen to cross the Atlantic were Alcock and Brown, 
and the date of their achievement was June, 1919. How, then, 
can this claim be substantiated? Perhaps it is our knowledge of 
Portuguese syntax that was at fault, and the claim is merely that 
in May, 1922, these two were the first Portuguese to cross the 
Atlantic by air. Certainly our syntax was inadequate for the task 
of interrogating the Bombarralians (splendid terml) who clustered 
about us the moment we stopped, themselves absorbed in our 
absorption. 

Peniche, where we spent one night while wandering in the 
Estremadura, may or may not have a Phoenician origin, as its 
name suggests, though many think that it has, and Portugal does 
claim a certain relationship with that ancient trading and sea¬ 
faring people. It is a village, or small town—the distinction is 
often hard to establish—encircled save for the harbour area by 
impressive 17th-century ramparts. It stands on the queerly shaped 
promontory that ends in the spectacular cliff of Cabo Carvoeiro, 
and the approach to it, once the pine-clad slopes of the Lourinlia 
road have been left behind, is a little forbidding, so massive are 
the eastern ramparts, so narrow the fortified gate. 

Even by Portuguese standards it gives the impression of being 
remote, cut off from the rest of the country. This is partly because 
of the monotonous dunes across which it is approached and partly 
because of the configuration of the territory. The coastline here 
seems to have been squeezed, much as one squeezes a pimple 
on the cheek, and Peniche clings to the pimple, dissociated some¬ 
how from the mainland. 

In the evening when we arrived there it was quiet, brooding; 
its few streets and little shadowed square almost deserted. When, 
immediately after an early breakfast, we went exploring next 
morning we found the harbour a scene of feverish activity. The 
tide was low and there was a steady traffic of ox-drawn carts, 
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each containing one enormous vat that the driver had filled with 
preserving salt from one of the boats moored to a buoy in water 
just deep enough for their draught. The patient beasts, unim¬ 
pressed by the cries and goading of the drivers, plodded laboriously 
up the slimy slope to the quayside and thence to the warehouses 
that line the harbour and give it a dingily industrial air. 

Meanwhile an open-air market was unfolding on the quayside 
itself: stalls of bright dress-lengths and other material, of hard¬ 
ware, glass, china and haberdashery blocked one at ever]' turn, 
and the womenfolk of Peniche surrounded them, exchanging 
back-chat with the vigorous and laughing vendors. Threading 
their way in and out of the stalls and the swarming customers 
and onlookers came ever and anon a boy or a man with a number 
of flat, silvery fish, anything up to a yard long, draped over his 
arm. Hanging like that, they looked more like lengths of flattened 
fire hose than fish. 

Were they eels? “Peixespad”—or some such reply I got when 
I stopped one of the men and asked him. Allowing for the cus¬ 
tomary curtailment of the word at each end, he was probably 
saying “Peixe espade”. “Muito bom,” he added, and ran the 
tip of his tongue round his lips. “Muito bom, senhor.” 

They might be very good, but they did not look it; though 
I suspect that the small, rather hard but by no means unappetising 
chunks of fish that constituted an early course in practically every 
Portuguese meal we tasted was in reality a section of this most 
un-fishlike-looking creature. 

“Eel?” I asked him, emphasising the word as though to make 
it sound Portuguese. 

“Peixespad,” he repeated. And then, whipping one of them 
off his sleeve, with a quick, effective gesture he laid it down his 
left thigh. Then, with a flourish, he whipped it up and out so 
that its long tail (it was all tail) flicked and glinted in the air. 
And as he did so he repeated the word once again: “Peixespad.” 
The first part of the word I recognised of course as ‘fish’; the 
tail-end of it, so to speak, I did not grasp. Till the accuracy of 
the mime clicked home: he had affected to whip the long fish 
from an invisible scabbard at his thigh. A swordfish? Or, more 
probably, a ‘scabbard’-fish. 

Peniche did not attract us as Sagres and Sines and Praia da 
Rocha and Olhao had done, and we turned our backs on it, passed 
out through the eastern gateway and took the road inland, across 
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more dunes, then more pine-clad land that gave the impression 
of having been State-planted and so having imposed upon the 
landscape too ordered and regimented a character for our liking. 
Obidos was our next call. 

In spite of the fact that both are walled, no two villages could 
be more dissimilar than Peniche and Obidos. This little jewel of 
a village was the most impressive place of the kind that we had 
seen, indeed that we were to see until later on we penetrated the 
granite fastness of Monsanto, Portugal’s ‘masterpiece’, tucked 
away in the granite flanks of a 2,500-foot hill practically on the 
Spanish Border. 

Obidos lies just south of Caldas da Rainha, sandwiched between 
a main road and a railway-line; you might think from the map 
that it would be a busy and much-frequented spot. But the narrow 
lane that takes you the last hundred yards or so from the main 
road abandons you at the arched entry to the massive wall that 
surrounds Obidos, and once you have entered its gloom and 
turned the angle of the archway, you have passed from one world 
into another. The map may tell you that a main road and railway¬ 
line pass within a hundred yards or so of Obidos, but you will 
not accept what maps tell you, once the mantle of this lost village 
has descended upon you. 

Obidos has a Moorish ancestry, though the original ramparts 
and fortifications were largely rebuilt a mere eight hundred years 
ago. It has had royal associations for more than seven hundred 
years, for Diniz of Portugal, a poet and a seer as well as a king, 
gave it as a wedding present to his bride, and this pleasant tradi¬ 
tion was maintained for many centuries. Seeing it as we did, on 
another of Portugal’s golden days, we could imagine the joy of 
possession it would bring to queen after fortunate queen seeing 
it for the first time in the company of her royal bridegroom. 

It is a crowded little place, yet there is no sense of crowding 
as one wanders about its handful of miniature streets, or lingers 
for a moment or two in its diminutive squares. The high walls 
encompass a castle with Moorish dungeons; one of the most im¬ 
pressive of the government pousadas; three churches, in one of 
which, five hundred years ago, ten-year-old King Alfonso was 
married to his eight-year-old queen; a number of chapels; a school, 
into the sheltered playground of which we looked down as we 
sat beneath a beautiful camellia; and four or maybe five streets 
of cramped but well kept cottages. In more than one of these as 
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we wandered along we could hear the click-clack of a hand- 
operated loom; and we lingered a little while to watch a weaver 
completing one of the softly coloured ‘donkey-blankets’ of heavy, 
uneven thread that every donkey-driver uses. 

Elizabeth was thoughtful as we came away from Obidos, which 
had cast its spell over us both. There was a far-away look in her 
eye. We had been on the road a little while and had turned about 
to take one last look at Obidos before a bend in the road shut 
it completely from our view. And then: “Francis Thompson said, 
‘I swung the earth, a trinket at my wrist’,” said Elizabeth. “But 
I would be content with something much smaller. I wish some¬ 
one would give me Obidos.” 


NAZAR£ 

From near Obidos the main road runs north by east to Alcobapa, 
Batalha, and so to Coimbra; thence northwards the full length 
of the country to Oporto (but the initial ‘O’ is never seen on 
Portuguese maps: Porto—the Gate—was Portugal’s original great 
outlet to the world beyond the seas); and the Spanish Frontier. 
We, however, took the lesser road, making for the coast again 
with Nazare as our objective: at once the most alluring and the 
most pitiful place on the coast. 

This may seem a surprising reference to a small seaside town 
which is probably the most written-up, painted, photographed 
and talked-about in all Portugal; but, paradoxical as it may seem, 
it is nevertheless true. For Nazare, owing to its position, is more 
at the mercy of the Atlantic than any of its fellow fishing-ports 
up and down the coast. When wind and tides are good, and the 
shoals of whiting, mackerel, turbot, conger-eel and, above all, 
sardine crowd the water, then every able-bodied man and boy 
of Nazare is at sea. The strange local boats, with their high stems 
and sterns, designed to keep them afloat when they toss in the 
hollows of the great Atlantic rollers, their bright paintwork and 
the universal unwinking eye, the ‘Eye of God’, to be seen on 
each side of every stempost, are poled and levered and dragged 
down the beach to the water, the womenfolk wading in behind 
them till they are afloat. 

But on this coast conditions may change inside an hour, and 
the tides and winds have a treacherous quality unsurpassed any¬ 
where on the European coast. Hence it is that a stretch of water 
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through which the boats must pass bears the name: Widows’ 
Corner. And hence it is that in Nazare you will rarely see a woman 
above the age of nineteen or twenty who is not wearing black. 
The narrow, straight streets that run steeply down from the inland 
heights to the sandy shore are glaring white chasms in which 
almost the only moving figures are those of women moving slowly, 
deliberately, as befits those who mourn their own losses or who 
share the mourning of others. Small girls, even those only just 
able to walk, are usually dressed exactly like their mothers, their 
voluminous black skirts one over the other and bunched out 
behind giving them a comical elderly-woman aspect. 

Such colour as there is in Nazare, apart from the paintwork 
of the boats, belongs to the swarthy, dark-eyed men. For they, 
in the local tradition, dress in tartan blouse-shirts and tartan 
trousers of large, bright, harlequin checks. The material is a heavy, 
coarse wool, the check designs and the colours themselves of the 
boldest. Blouse-shirt and trouser tartan rarely correspond; and 
if they have, as so often, been patched, there will be yet further 
variants on the apparently inexhaustible supply of these coloured 
checks. The blouses are open-necked, the trousers gathered in 
at the ankle, and the feet invariably bare. A coloured sash may 
divide upper tartan from lower, and a stocking-cap with a long 
tasselled top to it in which the man keeps his tobacco and matches 
and few personal possessions—a knife, may be, or a few pieces 
of tarred twine, or a mascot—hangs low over one side of his 
weather-beaten face. The boys as often as not wear diminutive 
versions of their fathers’ tartan garb, hand-made like the larger 
garments, at home; the smallest boys habitually wear as their 
sole garment a shabby woollen vest that hardly reaches down to 
the waist. 

I have said that this is a village at once alluring and pitiful. 
This is because, with all its apparent serenity, it is a village utterly 
dependent upon its close neighbour, the unpredictable Atlantic. 
When the wind comes in off the sea and the great waves roll up 
the shelving sand, the boats must be drawn up for safety to the 
embankment above, or even into the square itself; the male popu¬ 
lation is then out of work. The watchers on the 300-foot-high 
cliffs on which perches Nazare’s alter ego , Sitio, may descry shoals 
of good fish uncountable, but when the wind is from a certain 
quarter, and above a certain force, even these courageous and 
hardy men cannot put to sea. 
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Throughout the late autumn, the winter and the early spring 
there may be weeks, even months, when the men must remain 
idle; and they have no other resources on which to depend. In 
the summer, when the fishing is better, there are of course holiday¬ 
makers—artists, photographers, rubber-necking tourists, coach¬ 
loads of transient visitors—to spend money in Nazare’s few 
shops and pensaos; but in winter visitors and tourists alike do 
not come. 

A tremendous wind was blowing off the sea the day we arrived, 
and not a boat rode the water. Along the delicately curved length 
of shore-line from the precipice crowned by Sitio the whole way 
to the distant southern headland, the beach was bare, every boat 
drawn up and anchored securely against the powerful malice of 
the tides. Teams of women, and boys too young to go fishing, 
and girls almost too young to walk, had harnessed themselves to 
these boats with their male crews and hauled them laboriously, 
resolutely, out of danger’s way. 

So it was that, though the sun was shining from a clear sky, 
we walked the shore buffeted by a powerful wind, and sensed 
the frustration of the men who lounged in their idle craft, the 
shadows of the tall, tapering stemposts lying across their bronzed, 
disconsolate faces. And on doorsteps across the road that skirts 
the waterfront, silent groups of women in deepest black, their 
shawls falling over their heads and breasts, their scalloped multi¬ 
petticoats splayed out on the dusty stone, sat and brooded and 
kept a watchful eye on the diminutive replicas of themselves, 
daughters and grand-daughters, who paraded the street hand in 
hand, or played with nondescript toys, bits of wood and cork 
and stone. 

We would have liked to be in Nazare at a time when the fishing 
was good, for then, surely, happiness would have broken over 
the village. The gaudy colours of the men’s strange garb would 
have been a reflection of their gaiety and optimism, not a tacit 
reproach to their depression. For they were depressed. They had 
little to say in response to our tentative greetings; more than one 
whom I had asked permission to photograph as he lounged in his 
boat or dabbed at it with a paint-brush, or worked on his nets, 
had either turned away with a snarl or submitted to the photo¬ 
graphing and then demanded payment. 

This was unusual, I have found in the wilder parts of Ireland, 
particularly in Connemara, that the peasants are reluctant to be 
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photographed. I found the same thing on occasion in the remoter 
corners of France, especially in Brittany. But in Portugal, almost 
everywhere save here in Nazare, the people seemed to have an 
absolute passion for having their photographs taken. 

One of the earliest, instances of this was on our first day in 
Lisbon. I saw, swaying along the street towards me, a felt- 
slippered man carrying on his head what appeared to be a large 
table. Piled on top of it to a height of several feet was a mound of 
assorted cardboard boxes, and a banner tacked on to the front 
of the load stated that this was the product of a certain carton 
manufacturer. The man beamed when he caught sight of my 
camera and he stopped on the pavement without even being asked 
to do so. But in the instant before I released the shutter I saw 
that a small boy, also carrying a pile of boxes, had darted across 
from the far side of the road and was crouching down on the 
pavement at the man’s knee, determined to be in the picture, 
load and all. 

The difficulty generally was to get rid of the human element 
when one did not want it. People, as I have already shown, 
especially youngsters, had a habit of materialising out of nothing¬ 
ness and occupying the fore and middle distance to the exclusion 
of all else, unless sternly, almost brutally, driven off. 

It was not so at Nazare, however, unless one first jingled a few 
tostoes in one’s hand. I do not like the giving of small coins to 
beggars, but it was very soon evident just how important coins 
even as small as these were to their recipients. I could only hope 
that when the fish returned, or the wind died down and the seas 
became navigable once more, this obsession over small change 
would vanish. 

Not all the women’s and girls’ clothes were of sombre black. 
The teen-agers (as all over the world, no doubt, from Pygmy- 
land to Alaska) are in revolt in Nazare. Often they wear a full 
apron of bold and vivid vertical stripes. Though their outer skirts 
are mostly black, they may have some small embroidered pattern 
on them; or their scalloped under-skirts will show flashes of brave 
colour as they spin on a bare heel to watch the strangers go by 
and speculate on the possibility of largesse. Seven skirts, it is 
said, they ordinarily wear, though I never had the opportunity 
to check this. The outer skirt is very heavily pleated and tightly 
drawn in over strong, solid hips—hips developed by much haul¬ 
ing at heavy boats and beast-like toil with the dead-weight of 
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crowded nets when the boats have returned from a successful 
trip. They will wear, too, a blouse with some sprigged design, 
and perhaps a head-scarf of something other than unrelieved 
black. 

We slept for a night or so at a pensao right on the sea front. 
For once it was not the pensao we had ear-marked in advance 
from our Indicador. As we wandered round the main square of 
Nazare, with its mosaic pavement reminiscent of the great Rossio 
and other Lisbon squares, we spotted tire Pensao Madeira, and 
knew at once that it was ours. In all Portugal we never slept more 
comfortably or ate and drank better than we did at Praia da Rocha 
and Nazare. This pensao had the great advantage, too, of being 
not merely near the sea front but actually on it. From our balcony 
we could look straight down into the drawn-up boats; then a 
stretch of sand, soon to be almost completely covered by the sea; 
and beyond that, the mighty rollers whose first impulse came 
from the far side of the Atlantic. 

At the Pensao Madeira, as almost everywhere, the food was 
varied and excellent, the service willing, brisk and, for want of 
a better word, ‘interested’. The neat-handed, efficient, smiling 
waitresses took a personal pleasure in serving food to the tables, 
whether those of the regulars who came in for midday meals or 
mere chance visitors like ourselves. It seems to be ever thus, 
abroad; how rare a thing it is to find the same attitude of mind 
in our own hotels! 

We climbed to Sitio, the other half of Nazare, the cluster of 
white stone cottages poised precariously on the formidable neigh¬ 
bouring cliffs. A crag or two jut out like the prow of a ship be¬ 
tween two cottages, and it is from such vantage-points as these 
that the watchers spot the shoals of fish making their way up 
or down the coast, and sound the alarm for the fishermen below. 
They correspond, I suppose, to the lofty ‘huers’ houses’ on the 
cliffs of north Cornwall. 

You will see in the windows or doorways of many cottages in 
these two half-villages a more or less crude representation of a 
dramatic incident said to have taken place eight hundred years 
ago: the Miracle of Nazar 4 . There is a man in hunting dress 
astride a horse; there is a leaping stag, a stormy sky, and the 
Virgin Mary. The man is Dom Fuas Roupinho, sometime governor 
of a castle near by. Out hunting one day, he was galloping across 
the plain above Nazar6 when a great storm brought thick clouds 
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of sea mist that blotted the landscape from his view. Fearing to 
lose the stag he was pursuing, and confident that his mount would 
know the country well enough, practised hunter that it was, he 
spurred it on, pounding in the rear of the fleeing stag. 

His quarry, however, suddenly seemed to disappear into space, 
and in that instant Dom Fuas Roupinho realised that his horse 
had brought him to the very edge of the great Sitio cliffs: three 
hundred feet below him roared the Atlantic itself. Swiftly Dom 
Fuas called upon Our Lady to save him; and as his hunter reared 
on its hind legs, its forelegs already poised above the void, the 
Virgin appeared in a brightly lit hollow in the mist and granted 
his prayer. For a moment the horse trembled on the brink, as 
though held in the grasp of an invisible hand; then, its hind hooves 
gripping the stony edge of the precipice, it sank back to safety. 
The Virgin vanished. A shrine was built at once by the grateful 
Fuas. And if you know just where to look (and have a good head 
for heights) you may see to this day tire deep hoof-marks where 
the frightened hunter checked. 

The view over the shallow bay from this precipice top is one 
of the most striking I have ever seen: for miles the gently shelv¬ 
ing sands, glittering white, curve away to the distant promontory. 
The left fore- and middle-ground is occupied by the close-set, 
single-storey, whitewashed cabins—most of them are little more 
than that—of the Nazare fisher-folk. The sea flows in in vast 
rollers the length of the bay itself, each smoothing out and sliding 
up the sand with deceptive speed and power, to slide back again 
with strength enough to tow anyone so unwary as to wade in 
it much beyond ankle depth. Small wonder that Nazare is so 
much visited, so much publicised. We were fortunate to see it 
before the tourist season opened; unfortunate, though, to see it 
during a period of depression, when the vivid life of hardy and 
energetic men was cramped and confounded by the ineluctable 
forces of wind and water. 


ALCOBAQA 

From Nazare to Alcoba$a is an easy ten miles, once the long 
climb from the coast is over: a smallish road through open, ver¬ 
dant, attractive country with vineyards, orchards, copses of trees 
and every sign of diligent cultivation. 

It was not always thus. Centuries ago it was a marshy expanse 
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kept sodden by the two seaward-flowing rivers, the Alco and the 
Bapa, which wandered leisurely over the level plain in no hurry 
to lose themselves in the Atlantic. The tale of its reclamation is 
the tale of a king smitten by a doubt and the resultant foundation 
of a great abbey of Cistercian monks, who brought not only 
religion but prosperity to this part of Estremadura. 

Afonso Henriques, Portugal’s first king, known as The Con¬ 
queror, was torn between two ideals: his conscience told him that 
he should be with his cousin the King of France, then on a cru¬ 
sade to the Holy Land; his patriotism told him to meet the Moors 
and drive them out of their formidable stronghold on the Tagus, 
Santarem. Fie put patriotism before his conscience—and who 
should blame him for that?—and fought the Moors and recap¬ 
tured Santarem. Aware, however, that he had received assistance 
from Heaven in a local crusade whereas he should perhaps have 
been crusading in the Holy Land, he sought forgiveness by build¬ 
ing an abbey. 

He dedicated this to Saint Bernard of the Crusades, and the 
abbey church to the Virgin Maty, and in the year 1152 the Cister¬ 
cian Order of Bernardins were established there. From the moment 
of their arrival the marshy, barren and desolate region lying 
around and between the two rivers, the Alco and the Baga, was 
put under cultivation and, combining the two river names, the 
town of Alcoba^a was born. 

These Cistercian monks would seem to have comprised the 
very best type of religious Order. They worked in the fields; they 
wrought in stone both inside and outside the precincts of their 
church and monastery, now the Monastery of Santa Maria, re¬ 
placing the first humble edifice by what came to be Portugal’s 
largest and most magnificent abbey. As the centuries passed they 
made Alcobaya a centre of learning and culture, establishing even 
as early as the 13th century a free school in which grammar, logic 
and theology were taught. They gained a reputation throughout 
all Portugal for their piety, their willingness to undertake the 
hardest manual tasks as well as the highest cultural projects, and 
for their generosity to all who approached their doors. Every day 
throughout the year twenty-four great panniers of bread were 
distributed to the poor and needy, and all who were sick or 
maimed or in distress were succoured at the monks’ infirmary. 
The conscience-stricken King Afonso Henriques, could he have 
seen what resulted from his gesture, would surely have been 
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comforted: better a tradition established such as this than one 
extra voyage to the Holy Land. 

For six hundred years this great Cistercian monastery flourished, 
and by the later centuries the Abbot of Alcobapa had become 
one of the most important men in the land, adviser to successive 
kings, hardly less powerful than the kings themselves. That strange 
traveller and recluse, William Beckford, wrote little more than a 
hundred years ago that the abbot and indeed the monks them¬ 
selves were then enjoying a standard of luxury far removed from 
the traditions of their Order and those in which their forbears 
had lived. He found Persian carpets on the stone-flagged floors, 
tablecloths of velvet in the refectories, set with massive silver¬ 
ware, and dishes of the greatest conceivable richness and variety, 
many of them emanating from the Indies and Brazil. There is a 
certain poetic justice in this, even if it is contrary to the precepts 
of the Order: for six centuries of good works both spiritual and 
practical had brought great prosperity to the district, and surely 
there was every reason why this should be reflected in the lives 
of the monies themselves. 

To-day, however, but little more than a hundred years since 
Beckford’s visit, all is changed. The noble facade of the Monastery 
of Santa Maria at Alcobapa dominates the great square, the well- 
filled shops, restaurants and cafes, the hum and bustle of men 
and women who do not know the meaning of want or undue 
sickness and whose remote ancestors were the last to benefit from 
the daily largesse of bread from the monks’ great ovens. But the 
monastery itself, the noble church and its attendant chapels are 
deserted save for the custodians and the occasional batch of sight¬ 
seers come to look and wonder. 

There is a splendid austerity and dignity about the two lines 
of huge white columns that support the high ceiling of this, the 
largest church in Portugal. But no human note is struck until 
one turns from the soaring splendour of the nave into the transept 
chapel, to be confronted with the twin Gothic tombs of Dom 
Pedro I and his mistress, Inez de Castro. They have rested 
here for six hundred years, and their story is one of the most 
romantic and at the same time grimmest of all stories of royal 
love. 

Dom Pedro, while still only a prince, was married for reasons 
of state, but loved a girl of Castile, one of the queen’s ladies-in¬ 
waiting, and had two children by her. His father, Dom Afonso, 
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on the advice of his Councillors who were fearful of having a 
Spaniard so closely identified with the Portuguese throne, com¬ 
manded two cut-throats to put her to death. They tracked her 
down in the retreat that her royal lover had found for her behind 
the cloister of the Church of Saint Clara, in Coimbra, seventy 
miles away, a little palace beside the waters of the Rio Mondego, 

Dom Pedro waited. When at length his father died and he 
became king, the Court Councillors fled to Spain; but the new 
king had them brought back to him and, with his own hands, 
killed each one of them in turn. The story has it that in his un¬ 
controlled and bitter rage he tore out the heart of each and gnawed 
at it in the presence of the next victim. Then he fetched Inez 
from the tomb in which her mutilated body had lain all those 
years and had her dressed in silks and cloth of gold, with a queen’s 
crown on her head, and set her on a throne beside him and sum¬ 
moned all his Court to approach in turn and kiss the decomposed 
right hand of the long-dead Inez de Castro, his loved one who 
had become, as the story puts it, ‘Queen after her death’. 

Then, because the great monastery and church of Alcobafa 
were very dear to him, he brought his new queen by road through 
a seventy-mile avenue of tall wax candles from Coimbra to Alco- 
bapa. There, in the chapel now called the Sala dos Tumulos, he 
had waiting for her a magnificent tomb of his own designing, 
richly, sumptuously carved and ornamented. Beside the tomb 
there was another, twin to the first, so placed that when on the 
Day of Judgment he and she should rise from their tombs they 
would be standing face to face. The king is supported by six 
lions and his hand rests on his sword; she, gentle Inez de Castro, 
is watched over by six angels with outspread wings. 

There is much else to see, here, and a day is not too long to 
spend in the great monastery and church in Alcobafa. The lovely 
Cloister of Silence, for example, built when the monastery and 
church were already a hundred and fifty years old: a cloister more 
silent, if that can be, for all that it is open to the sky, than the 
vast pillared nave itself. There is the strange Sala dos Reis, the 
Hall of Kings, an 18th-century addition with azulejos of that 
period and a gallery of Portuguese kings carved in the clay of the 
district by the lay brethren of that century and wearing con¬ 
temporary robes. 

But when the chapel of Dom Pedro and Inez de Castro has 
been left behind there is really no human or personal note until 
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one opens the door that leads into the kitchen of the monastery, 
one of the most astonishing kitchens, surely, to be found the world 
over; though it is long since the monk cooks and their servitors 
trod its huge stone floor, it is still strongly imbued with their 
presence. 

In its heyday the Monastery of Alcobaga housed 999 monks 
of different degrees and the kitchen was planned and developed 
to cope with this sizable community. The full length of the long 
and lofty walls, tiled with palest blue and white tiles, run enormous 
stone slabs for preparing and carving viands, and equally large, 
shallow sinks likewise hewn from solid stone, with water piped 
to each. A gargantuan hearth fills the middle of this cathedral of 
a kitchen, designed to roast six oxen at a time, and the glazed- 
tiled open chimney rises, vast as a modern cooling-tower, a sheer 
ninety feet through the ceiling and out above the soaring roof. 

The most striking feature of this kitchen, however, is the fact 
that the river itself was diverted so as to flow into it. At the far 
end from the entrance a stone tank large as a small swimming- 
bath, set at floor level, is continuously supplied by the flowing 
river. In this the monks used to keep fresh the fish that, in their 
more ascetic periods at least, formed their staple diet. Here the 
fish swam, tumbling in the foaming water, till such time as 
the monks’ cook ordained that his underlings should fetch their 
nets from the hooks on the bare walls and set about their day’s 
catch. 

We stood in this great kitchen alone, for the intelligent guide 
had left us, and slowly but surely it became peopled for us with 
cooks and under-cooks and washers-up and fish-netters and basters 
and turnspits and lay-brothers with great gleaming knives and 
axes for dismembering the roasted oxen and trenchers large as 
shields and bowls wide and deep as horse-troughs; we felt a con¬ 
tinuous but ordered coming and going of men who knew their 
individual tasks and did all for the welfare of their fellow-monks 
and to the greater glory of a God whom they, like Gareth in the 
kitchens of King Arthur, could worship best in this fashion. 

The great vaulted kitchen was cool, almost cold, in spite of 
the ghostly turning of the spits with the half-dozen oxen roasting 
thereon, but we emerged into the hurly-burly of Alcobaga’s open 
market, and there Elizabeth bought herself a pair of sun-glasses 
to replace the pair on which she had accidentally trodden an hour 
or two before. 
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It was a gay market, even by Portuguese standards, and one 
in which at every turn there was something fresh to take the eye. 
The tie-vendor, for instance: a young man with sleek hair, from 
whose shoulders a strap suspended a long pole over which dangled 
silk ties of every conceivable colour and pattern. There were spots 
and checks and stripes and zigzags and curves and spirals and 
concentric circles in blue and yellow and red and green and orange 
and purple and gold: a hundred variants on a score of school, 
club and regimental colours, and at prices in scuds to suit all 
pockets. Even ours. 

“Do you think-?” I began, for Elizabeth has always de¬ 

plored the modesty, or as she would call it, the drabness, of my 
taste in socks and ties and such. 

Rather to my relief, I must confess, she shook her head. 

The women of the market, customers at the stalls, random pur¬ 
chasers, lookers-on, carried their purchases on their heads in neat 
or ungainly bundles according to their contents, but every one 
of them as secure, at whatever angle, as our rucksacks were on 
our shoulders and certainly far less likely to incommode their 
bearers or those with whom they rubbed shoulders than were 
our more conventional loads. 

Elizabeth made no remark at the time about this universal 
practice of carrying goods upon the head; by then we had be¬ 
come so accustomed to it that it would have surprised us to 
encounter a Portuguese woman carrying a parcel however small 
in her hand. The wonder to us was that they did not, when on 
the move with their babies, carry these, too, balanced across their 
well-poised heads. 

But later on, as she and I were walking in single file, I saw 
her take her mackintosh from her rucksack straps and, having 
folded it compactly, lay it on the top of her small, neat head. For 
the next mile or so she carried it thus, and without apparent 
difficulty. Indeed, though she always walks and moves with grace 
and distinction, she walked that mile or so with even greater 
poise and sweetness of movement. 

“Do you realise,” she asked me when, a little flushed at the 
success of her experiment, she turned round and faced me, “not 
one single person we have passed has so much as glanced at me 
in curiosity!” 

It was perfectly true; and of course only natural, for she had 
merely been doing experimentally what every Portuguese country 
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girl, or town-bred girl of the labouring class, has done all her 
life in the tradition of her ancestors. 

We have a photograph, taken on the road between S. Tiago 
do Cacem and Sines, of an elderly woman walking alone, and 
walking briskly. Over her shoulders a black wool shawl is draped, 
falling front and rear to her knees; over her head and face a black 
scarf of somewhat lighter weave hangs to her shoulders. She 
carries in her left hand a bottle of wine; in her right hand a pair 
of felt slippers, for she prefers walking bare-foot and skin does 
not cost money to replace. And balanced on her head is a small, 
neat package the size of a half brick, wrapped in a clean white 
handkerchief: a slab of cheese, maybe. 

It was perhaps the first time that we had seen a woman, other 
than the varinhas of Lisbon, walking bare-foot but carrying her 
slippers with her. We were to see this many more times, especially 
among the pilgrims to Fatima with whom we became involved 
after a few days in and around Alcobaga and Batalha. Men walk 
bare-foot much less frequently, though we were to see a few pil¬ 
grims doing so, perhaps doing penance that way, for certainly 
their feet are ordinarily less tough than those of their womenfolk. 
At Nazar£ and Sines and other fishing-ports, of course, it is natural 
for them to be bare-foot; I am writing now of men on the roads, 
who walked bare-foot but carried their boots, slung over their 
shoulders or gathered in the crook of an arm. 

POTTER AND PATRIOT 

I think we shall remember the stretch of road between Alcobaga 
and Batalha as long as we remember most stretches of Portuguese 
roads that we walked, and we walked in all some hundreds of 
miles of them. We took one last look at the imposing rococo 
fagade of the great church, with its vast and elaborate approach- 
steps from the pleasant gardens below, then turned off through 
the streets and squares where the market had been the day before, 
and began the long climb that levels out for fourteen miles east 
by north to Batalha. 

It is open, gently undulating country, with clumps of conifer. 
Like the Mafra district many miles to the south, it is a brick 
and tile and pottery district. At frequent intervals along the road, 
which runs for the most part pretty well straight between town 
and town, we came upon private tile works and potteries, clusters 
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of small kilns, levelled terraces where hand-made bricks were 
being sun-dried in pleasing herring-bone patterns of angled light 
and shade. 

The bigger enterprises were relatively uninteresting: such busi¬ 
nesses can be seen on the outskirts of our own Potteries. But the 
smaller ones had a charm all their own. Beneath the shade of 
a small tree a sturdy man with well-developed forearms would 
be moulding bricks in a massive hand-mould from a pile of wet, 
reddish clay continually replenished by a lad, his sole assistant. 
Each brick as it came out of the mould was taken to the levelled 
ground to be added to the latest zigzag line, so that the whole 
expanse looked not unlike a table set out with giant dominoes. 

Men and women worked with their heavy hoes in the fields to 
left and to right of the road, the sun blazing down upon them. 
There were family groups at work in trim market gardens: one 
member of the family raising and lowering the bucket slung at 
the end of the pole that was the swinging link between the pre¬ 
cious water in their shallow private well and the channels that 
would lead it to the seedlings and young plants so geometrically 
laid out by the master hand. The remainder of the family were 
busily, quietly, occupied in their several tasks; the whole inte¬ 
grated, efficient and obviously contented. 

Here ancl there, slung on poles or living trees, were samples of 
the jugs and other unglazed ware that was being made in the 
small cottage workshops lying back a few yards from the road. 
Outside one such cottage there was a display of shapely pitchers 
large and small lying on their sides, baking in the powerful sun. 
Through a half-open door came the unmistakable rumble-whirr 
of a foot-operated potter’s wheel, and Elizabeth and I broke our 
forward journey to investigate. 

He sat in the cool shade of his dark little workshop, his back 
wedged into the angle between the doorway and the side wall, 
half astride a bar of wood, one bare foot jerking rhythmically at 
the heavy fly-wheel. As we gingerly nosed the door a little further 
ajar he did not look up but flung on to the wheel a mass of 
yellowish-red clay, viscous and oozing, stroked it and, without 
pause, punched it firmly with clenched fist in the dead centre. 
Then, with his two hands working in perfect complement, lift¬ 
ing and pressing, coaxing the malleable clay, he wrought before 
our eyes the simple miracle of a slope-sided bowl two feet in 
diameter, twelve inches deep. 
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By now our eyes had become accustomed to the gloom of the 
interior and we could see that the remainder of the workshop, 
the whole of the floor space other than the small corner occupied 
by him and his wheel, was stacked with the product of his skill 
and toil on shelves that reached the roof. 

The magic of potting, save perhaps for those who have spent 
a lifetime at wheel and kiln, is one that cannot stale. There was, 
admittedly, but little skill in the evolving of so homely an article 
as this wash- or bread-mixing-bowl from a lump of thrown clay, 
compared at any rate with the work of those potters who make 
flagons and urns and collectors’ pieces; nevertheless there was 
skill and dexterity of hand—an unassuming and, as it were, sur¬ 
prised skill, if only in the fact that among all the scores and scores 
of bowls displayed upon those tiered shelves there were probably 
no two that differed in dimension from one another by more than 
the fraction of an inch. 

He broke off from his work at our request to come and stand 
a moment outside his workshop with his new-spun bowl in his 
hands. It was soft, yet, and heavily inert; he contrived, however, 
to hold it at waist level, tilted very slightly towards my camera 
so that I could catch the sheen on its moist concave surface. At 
his feet was the array of pitchers that had been his labour of 
several previous days, their mouths uptilted to catch the sun. 
I offered him a cigarette, but he shook his head. He was as silent 
as any Portuguese we met, save one. I realised just in time that 
he declined the cigarette because his hands were besmeared with 
greasy clay. The solution was to place a cigarette between his lips, 
and another over each ear. At that he smiled for the first time, 
made as though to speak, then shook his head and smiled again 
and turned back to his work. It was my turn to murmur “Nada” 
to his unspoken word of thanks. 

We had overtaken several times and been overtaken by two 
tall young men who were stepping out between Alcoba9a and 
Batalha in a leisured but at the same time purposeful stride. 
They had the air of being graduates of some university, Coimbra, 
perhaps: sober medical students, they might have been, or students 
of law. 

They were talking not so much animatedly as vigorously; so 
might have talked two embryo philosophers fresh from sitting at 
the feet of Socrates. Their voices were moderately pitched, cul¬ 
tured; tire subject they debated most evidently one of importance 
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to them both. Thus much we had gathered from the half dozen 
or so times that we had been close to them. They carried no 
luggage save a raincoat each rolled over the shoulder, and a string 
bag half full of oranges which first one of them and then the 
other had in his hand each time we drew level. On no occasion 
did they show the slightest interest in us after the first encounter, 
when they had murmured “’Dias” as they went by, hardly inter¬ 
rupting their low-pitched conversation. 

So it was that, as Elizabeth and I stood contemplating a stretch 
of landscape some miles short of Batalha, map in hand, we were 
surprised to find that they too paused on drawing level with us. 

“You are wise to stand here, for this ground is sacred to all 
us Portuguese,” said the taller of the two to us, gravely and in 
startlingly good English. 

There was a buvette not far away from where we stood, some¬ 
what beyond a little hamlet with the imposing name Aljubarrota, 
and we were well content to accept their invitation to step over 
its threshold and join them over a bottle of cool red wine. 

“A sua saude, senhora, senhor,” they said, and we lifted our 
glasses to them in response. 

“Here in the year 1385,” the tall young man went on, in 
measured, curiously grave, tones, as though it was a piece learned 
by heart that he was beginning to recite in the presence of his 
preceptor, “was fought the glorious battle of Aljubarrota, in 
which the Portuguese finally threw off the yoke of Spain.” 

Plis companion nodded, and took up the tale in the same rather 
formal, flowing style, his English as adequate as the other’s. “The 
Constable, the great Nuno Alvares, had gathered together six 
thousand men and they stood here, on the very field across the 
road there that you were looking at, in a square that resisted 
thirty-six thousand horsemen of Castile.” 

“The little chapel of S. Jorge, which you passed but now,” 
went on the first, “was built by Nuno Alvares in gratitude for 
the victory God enabled him to win.” 

“And the king,” went on his companion, “lifted a spear and 
hurled it through the air and said, ‘Where this spear falls, there 
I will build a shrine to Santa Maria da Vitoria.’ And though his 
arm was tired from the battle and he had many wounds, his spear 
fell five kilometres from here, and the shrine that he built is the 
famous monastery at Batalha.” 

“There were other heroes that day,” the first went on, putting 
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down his wine glass. “A baker’s wife came out from her cottage 
in Aljubarrota as the Castilians ran from the field of battle and 
killed six of them with the bread-shovel she was using, and 
burned their bodies afterwards in her bakehouse oven.” 

“You saw, no doubt,” said the other, “the image of the brave 
woman’s shovel, above the doorway of a little house, the house 
in Aljubarrota which she occupied?” 

We felt ashamed, for we had passed through the village with¬ 
out noticing this. 

“And to this day,” his companion went on, “a cup and a pitcher 
full of drinking water stand in front of that building on the very 
field of battle, so that anyone who thirsts may drink from it. It is 
said that Nuno Alvares had thirsted greatly during the battle and 
so vowed that no one should ever suffer as he had done within 
sight of his chapel.” 

It would perhaps have been more fitting that the quartette of 
us should quench our thirst from that pitcher than from glasses 
of wine, but wine is a companionable drink, a hundred times 
more so than beer, and we feel no regret at having shared a bottle 
with two chance-met informants as knowledgeable and as full of 
pride in their countrymen’s achievements as they. 

When, with our pensao still to find, we got up and left them, 
they were still at the table, and hardly had we reached the door 
than the discussion they had been so engrossed in but half an 
hour before was resumed with as much fervour as if it had never 
been interrupted. They were still at it, an hour later, when they 
walked into the restaurant of the pensao we had found, a stone’s- 
throw from the west front of Batalha’s supremely lovely Monastery 
of Santa Maria da Vitoria, Portugal’s national shrine. 

The impact of the great West Front of the monastery is com¬ 
parable with that produced by, say, Wells or Cirencester: here is 
the same warm, soft, richly mellowed, glowing stone, with that 
faculty peculiar to itself of altering in tone and hue with the 
changing conditions of light of which Massingham writes so 
evocatively. 

It would take a greater expert than I can claim to be to write 
knowledgeably about the architecture of this supremely beautiful 
edifice. Gothic, of course, and, though Portuguese inspired, yet 
showing traces of English influence; ornate, even flamboyant in 
its ornamentation, with much that is native in it, though: 
Manueline. 
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Two features of its many that we remember with particular 
clarity and gratitude are tire great square Chapter House, with 
its soaring, unsupported cupola beneath which a Portuguese 
stands sentry over the tombs of two of his country’s Unknown 
Soldiers: one who died in France, the other who died in Africa; 
and the Founder’s Chapel close to the entrance, in which lie the 
bodies of King John I and his English wife, Philippa of Lancaster. 
They lie on their Gothic sarcophagus hand in hand, symbolising 
in stone the 6oo-year-old unbroken alliance between her country 
and his. 

The immediate impact of a town visited for the first time is 
the one that will be longest remembered, and Batalha stands out 
among the many hundreds that Elizabeth and I have seen for 
the first time together. We walked down the hill into it, caught 
a distant view of the monastery from the further side of the 
bridge, and then a sudden, breath-taking view of it, fair and 
square before us as we descended the last hundred yards or so 
of the hill below the final bend. The sun was warm behind us, 
and the air through which we walked still shimmering from the 
heat of the day that had been absorbed by the metalled surface 
of the road and was now being reflected upwards. The West 
Front of the great church was radiant: it glowed like something 
incandescent, its lovely outline of chiselled stonework, its pin¬ 
nacles, dainty bell-turrets, its crowded finials, aery, wraith-like, 
ethereal, yet somehow breathing and alive. 

We approached this, the national shrine of Portugal, in the 
wake of a concourse of pilgrims, for it was the eve of the great 
May Pilgrimage to Fatima which, with Lourdes, ranks as the 
most important pilgrimage centre in Europe. But whereas we 
were able to move straight into a pensao and eat at a well- 
furnished table and sleep in such comfort as the standard Portu¬ 
guese bed affords, the pilgrims had to camp out on squares and 
pavements, in the lee of walls, against the plinth of the monastery 
itself: in any place where they could find squatting- or lying- 
room for this, the last night on the road before they reached 
Fatima. 
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PILGRIMAGE 

T HE pilgrimage to the shrine of Nossa Senhora da Fatima, 
on that part of the limestone plateau midway between Batalha 
and Tomar known as Cova da Iria, is not one of the old-established 
pilgrimages. It dates from no longer ago than the year 19x7 when, 
on May 13th, three little shepherds, two girls and a boy, the 
eldest of them but ten years old, reported that they had seen the 
Virgin Mary in a radiant cloud and been told that, like the shep¬ 
herds of the Bible story, they were to be the first to hear great 
tidings. 

They were told to bid all good Catholics to make pilgrimage 
to that spot on the thirteenth day of every month until October, 
when there would be further revelations. That, briefly, was the 
beginning of what, in the thirty-seven intervening years, has be¬ 
come one of the most astonishing spectacles that Europe has to 
offer: the spectacle of anything up to a quarter of a million or 
more devout Catholics from all parts of Europe converging upon 
this limestone pleatau on which, at the site known as Cova da 
Iria, a vast stadium has been built at the foot of a majestic flight 
of steps leading to the Basilica that now nears completion. 

The two great pilgrimages are made on May and October 13th, 
though lesser ones are made on the thirteenth day of each inter¬ 
vening month. Nor can it be said that, because Cova da Iria is 
less than a hundred miles north of Lisbon, only fifteen miles or 
so off the main Lisbon-Coimbra road and tolerably well served 
with approach roads, this is an easy pilgrimage. It is not the loca¬ 
tion of a shrine so much as the attitude of those who would wor¬ 
ship there that sets the standard of a pilgrimage. 

It is true that there are trains from Lisbon and elsewhere that 
will bring intending pilgrims and the ordinary sightseers to a 
station less than twenty miles from the shrine; it is true that an 
extensive and efficient coach service has been organised for those 
who do not care to make the pilgrimage on foot. But the vast 
majority of those who visit Fatima—as the shrine is loosely 
called, for it stands not far from a tiny plateau village so named 
—make the journey, short or long, on donkey-back or foot, 
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In retrospect, it is the sight of parties of pilgrims on the last 
stages of the pilgrimage before the actual shrine is reached that 
is most moving. Some of them it is true have come but twenty 
or thirty miles—from Tomar, Torres Novas, Nazare; others have 
come five times as far as that: from Evora and Setubal in the 
south; from Castelo Branco and Portalegre to the east; from 
Aveiro, Guarda, Viseu to the north. Yet others have made, even 
from within the Portuguese borders, a pilgrimage twice as long. 

We talked with a party of ten women and two men who strode 
into Batalha singing lustily and camped for the night almost be¬ 
neath our bedroom window. The women were bare-foot, some of 
them bandaged with crude, soiled bandages round foot and ankle, 
others with great pieces of plaster peeling from their soles and 
heels. The men were wearing boots and, we noticed as the party 
swung along towards their camping-site, carrying nothing but 
an umbrella apiece. It was their womenfolk, middle-aged and 
elderly for the most part, who carried the wicker baskets of pro¬ 
visions and personal gear on their proud heads, the rolled rugs 
draped over them and dangling down on either side. 

The first thing they did after depositing their belongings and 
thus staking out a claim on the site was to walk, some of them 
limping sorely, across the open square between the road and the 
West Front of the church and pass through the doorway into the 
austere silence of the nave. We followed them in, after an interval, 
and found them kneeling in prayer: expressing their gratitude, 
no doubt, for having been enabled to arrive within twenty miles 
of their objective, the shrine of Nossa Senhora da Fatima. They 
had walked, this party of twelve pilgrims, from Chaves, two hun¬ 
dred miles to the north of Batalha and within a mile or so of 
Portugal’s northernmost bounds. 

But pilgrims come from all parts of Europe where the Catholic 
faith is strong. Next day, along the fifteen-mile climbing road that 
links Fatima with Batalha, we saw men and women with frame 
rucksacks like our own: evidently from distant countries where 
this form of luggage is usual. We caught snatches of conversa¬ 
tion in languages we recognised, in others at which we could 
make fairly sure guesses, and others again that meant nothing to 
us. But all were speaking one common language: the language 
of faith that derides such impediments as scores of leagues of 
open roads beneath broiling sunshine, sweeping wind and driv¬ 
ing rain; mountain passes yet chill with the breath of winter 
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snow; and nights in the open, in ditches, beneath sparse hedges, 
trees, haystacks, walls. 

We set off, ourselves, next morning in a thin, depressing rain, 
to walk the fifteen miles or so of steadily mounting road that 
would bring us on to the high plateau and Fatima. We set off 
early, as early as we could persuade the staff of the pensao to 
give us our rolls and coffee. The brilliant sunshine of the pre¬ 
vious days seemed gone for ever; there was no break in the heavy 
grey sky. The road, narrow and winding and increasingly steep, 
was crowded like the road to Brighton or Blackpool on a fine 
week-end—but not with vehicles. It was crowded from hedge to 
hedge, behind us and ahead of us as far as we could see both 
ways, with a solid concourse of pilgrims all making the last stage 
of their journey: the fifteen-mile climb to Cova da Iria. 

We set out brisldy enough, but soon slowed down: there were 
so many people travelling our way that it was easier to conform 
to their average speed than to maintain a pace of our own. We 
were glad of our boots, in the thin brown slush, the saturated 
and churned-up dust kneaded by thousands of pairs of bare and 
loaded feet. Our fellow pilgrims travelled in ones and twos and 
occasional larger parties, few of them singing as that spirited party 
from distant Chaves had sung the night before; for the most part 
they walked in silence. A woman would lift an over-heavy basket 
from her head, turn it about, ease her neck and replace her load 
with deft and certain touch; a man would look out from beneath 
his large umbrella, make to furl it, then, having seen the unbroken 
grey of the sky, think better of it and quicken his step to draw 
level with the woman whose step had not varied. 

We were overtaken now and then by a single figure, always 
a woman, walking at a quick, resolute pace, clearly impelled by 
some force within her that enabled her to maintain so brisk and 
light a step upon a slope so steep. Occasionally one of them would 
be murmuring to herself, reciting Aves perhaps, her eyes at first 
cast down, then lifted to the hill from whence, she believed, would 
come her help. For the most part the pilgrims were of the poorer 
class; or perhaps it was that their sombre garments showed signs 
of the punishment meted out to them day and night on journeys 
that had in many instances lasted several weeks. 

Occasionally however there would be pilgrims from a higher 
rung on the social ladder. We knew now, for instance, that our 
informative acquaintances of Aljubarrota were in fact pilgrims; 
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and we overtook two women walking very slowly, bandaged and 
painfully limping. Their clothes, like the wearers, had a touch of 
elegance about them, and the elegance, the chic, penetrated the 
aura of pain and exhaustion that surrounded them. They walked 
with a pole slung between them, a pole supporting a canvas bag 
that contained the necessities for this unaccustomed journey. 
They walked in absolute silence, separated by the length of their 
pole; it was a clumsy, frustrating mode of conveying their belong¬ 
ings for it occupied too much room and they had continually to 
swing it aside to let someone in a hurry overtake. It was, perhaps, 
a part of their self-imposed penance. 

For there is no doubt whatsoever that this is a penance to all 
but the strongest, the toughest of fibre, the most enduring. There 
were far more pilgrims with bandaged feet than without, far more 
who limped than who walked erect and free. They had a lean and 
hungry look, as well they might have, for a condition of the pil¬ 
grimage was to travel sparely, austerely; to mortify the flesh. Sad¬ 
dest of all, I think, were the aged grandmothers trailing in the 
wake of the younger members of their families, making the pil¬ 
grimage perhaps for the last time. They would walk, softly crying 
at the pain in their feet, the rheumatics in their joints, the never- 
lessening distance they had yet to travel before they came within 
the blessed sight of the shrine of Nossa Senhora da Fatima. A son 
or a daughter, a grand-child, perhaps, would brace them with a 
strong young arm for a few yards at a time; but even that would 
by some be looked upon as a concession to weakness, an indulgence 
to be resisted. 

Sadder, I think, even than the grandmothers and the aged and 
frail were the very young. I may be wrong, but I had the im¬ 
pression that some of the attractive girls we saw malting the pil¬ 
grimage were making it against their will, not convinced, as their 
elders mostly were, of the essential rightness of this gesture. Their 
youthful faces were drawn and lined, their eyes tired; they were 
not accustomed to sleeping out, to lying by the roadside during 
the dark hours while those who did not care to sleep trailed 
silently by. 

As the road steepened, beyond the village of Reguengo, where 
a series of hairpin bends takes it round the first great shoulder 
that buttresses the plateau, we found to our surprise that the pace 
generally was quickening. We were hardly halfway and the steeper 
part of the ascent was still to come; yet there was no doubt about 
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the quickened pace. The rain continued to fall and we were more 
exposed up here than we had been, now that hedges and trees 
had been left behind. The sky was breaking, though: not into 
blue, admittedly, but into patches of darker and lighter grey, and 
there was now the hope that the darker grey would disintegrate 
into heavy rain to replace the steady, discomfortable drizzle and 
so clear the air at last. 

As we climbed, however, the limestone became more pro¬ 
nounced, and by an unconscious association of ideas we became 
thirsty. But it was just here, of course, that there was no prospect 
of quenching that thirst. The point had been noted by natives 
of the district, who had set out small booths under trees or against 
walls at which one could buy drinks. There were pitchers of water 
and tin mugs, for they knew well that few pilgrims would be 
able to pay for mineral-water or wine. 

For all that, however, they had to pay for what they drank. 
A pilgrim thirsty from the long pull up the never-ending hill 
beneath skies that rained warm, implacable rain, must find a few 
tostoes if he wished to take in his hand a dipper of water and raise 
it to his parched lips. There was something peculiarly repellent 
about this exploitation by those who lived along the route but 
had no intention of visiting the shrine themselves, a capitalising 
of piety which we found to be a major industry at Fatima. 

It was here, too, that the beggars began to be prominent, their 
object likewise being to capitalise piety. They had taken up posi¬ 
tions by the roadside and had presumably been there for several 
days and nights, for the contingent of pilgrims with whom we 
were walking was the rearguard, composed of those who had taken 
longer over the journey than they had anticipated, or had fallen 
sick, or had been delayed in departing. 

To anyone knowing the Middle and Far East, these beggars 
would be nothing particularly novel; to Elizabeth and myself, who 
do not, they were at once pitiful and revolting. For if they are 
trading on the piety of the pilgrims, they are at the same time 
capitalising to the ultimate degree their own physical injuries, mal¬ 
formations and diseases. There were men with grotesquely twisted 
limbs, legs and arms like the roots of aged trees dug from the 
Irish bog and left to moulder in the sun. There were men with 
open sores so frightful that we had, after the first fascinated glance, 
to turn our heads aside or vomit at their feet. Some of the sores 
were so fantastic that it came into my head to wonder whether 
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they had not perhaps been painted upon them by some master 
of make-up: can a man exist with running sores such as some we 
unwittingly looked at? 

Each beggar was attended by a woman or a boy to do his beg¬ 
ging for him. Himself, he lay by the roadside, abject, stinking, 
at the door of death if his despairing look could be believed; but 
his attendant was agile, persistent, remorseless in thrusting at each 
pilgrim a tin that jingled heavily with coins. 

Elizabeth, more tender-hearted than I, tells me I am cynical. 
Perhaps I am. I should, I suppose, be ashamed of this. But I 
remember particularly well the shock I got on the last stages of 
the journey to Fatima when I saw a particularly revolting speci¬ 
men sprawling by the roadside, a mass of purulent sores; a figure 
that might have been one recovered from the sea after the fish 
had fed upon him. As we passed him, the light wind lifted a 
corner of a tarpaulin and I caught a momentary glimpse of a 
chromium-plated, motor-propelled chair before the flap of canvas 
fell again. 

I wondered somewhat cynically whether this might perhaps be 
his: whether he might have arrived in this petrol-driven chair in 
time to take up his position by the roadside and exact tribute 
to his appalling disfigurements. These unworthy suspicions were 
confirmed several days later when we saw on the road this 
same man, travelling briskly eastwards in the comfort of his 
mechanically-propelled chair. Squatting at his feet was the boy 
who had so aggressively thrust a collecting-tin under our noses. 
And when I took a careful look at the chief occupant of the vehicle 
it did not entirely astonish me to note that there was not the 
slightest scar or blemish visible upon him. 

Towards lunch time we came near to the end of this long, 
slow walk to Fatima, and it was fortunate that once the summit 
of the plateau was reached the road widened considerably. For 
now there were cars upon it: the cars of a few genuine pilgrims 
who had to travel that way, and those of innumerable obvious 
sightseers, gay and carefree, picnicking by the roadside. Cars 
overtook us, too, travelling stridently, contemptuous of the pil¬ 
grims on foot; cars often driven by chauffeurs: the cars of the 
opulent. They were the latest-comers: those who intended to be 
there in good time for the great evening torchlight procession, 
and perhaps the midnight Mass, They might then leave for hotels 
in Batalha, Tomar, Alcobaya, and return just in time for the 
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ceremony in which the statue of Nossa Senhora da Fatima is 
carried round the enormous stadium before being returned to the 
Chapel of the Apparitions. 

FATIMA 

There are inevitably two sides to the picture of Fatima; and by 
Fatima I mean something other than the mere village that is now 
completely inundated, overwhelmed by the vast enterprise result¬ 
ing from the appearance of Nossa Senhora to three unsuspecting 
children. I refer to the ceremony itself. 

There is its deeply religious, extraordinarily moving, aspect. It 
is symbolised to begin with, as I have tried to show, by the pen¬ 
ance journey of thousands of simple, devout men and women 
over distances often very great: the solitaries, and the groups of 
weary, footsore, bandaged women like those who camped out¬ 
side our pensao window on the last night of their immense journey 
from Chaves, who had walked triumphantly down the hill into 
Batalha, singing powerfully, and had fallen silent beneath the 
great vault of Santa Maria da Vitoria, 

In Fatima itself it was symbolised in the enormous arena itself. 
For here, solitary or in little groups of two or three at most, aged 
women in deepest black were making the last stage of their pil¬ 
grimage to the Basilica steps upon their knees. They shuffled 
painfully along, sometimes supported by a younger, less exhausted, 
member of the family, a few inches at a time, their heads alter¬ 
nately lifted to the great cross on the summit of the Basilica and 
dropped low in tears and prayer. This agonised subjugation of 
self on the hard, bare concrete of the limitless stadium, at once 
humbles and exalts the beholder; though we were to see the vast 
procession, the elaborate ceremony, both by night and by day, 
it was the small, individual touch such as this which for us made 
Fatima memorable. 

The Basilica itself, still uncompleted when we were there, has 
a nobility, an austerity of line and content, that is rare in such 
edifices; but as the years of pilgrimage pass I suspect that it will 
become more and more ornate, be progressively filled with offer¬ 
ings and tokens that wall ultimately destroy its present barren 
beauty. Skilfully illuminated, floodlit, its huge dominating cross 
brilliantly outlined in powerful electric bulbs, it became, after 
darkness had fallen that evening, the focal point for the uncounted 
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hordes of pilgrims who had debouched on the plateau, once just 
Cova da Iria. 

Indeed, I may here have unwittingly touched on the aspect of 
Fatima that invites criticism. In the early years following the 
miracle of Fatima, when pilgrims flocked in their scores and hun¬ 
dreds, and ultimately in their thousands, to the bare limestone 
plateau on which the three little shepherds had been watching 
their few sheep, there to offer prayer and praise to Nossa Senhora 
da Fatima, there was a simplicity about setting and service that 
may well have pleased the object of their devotions more than 
the organised and elaborately conceived ceremonies that take place 
there today. The arid plain has been transformed in these last 
years from limestone to concrete; the scattered stones into bar¬ 
riers, railings and terraces; what sparse vegetation there was, into 
the tawdry gilt of the souvenirs on the crowded booths that line 
the narrow street of Fatima. 

It is here that the other side of the picture becomes so em¬ 
phasised: the capitalising of piety, first seen among the beggars 
lying by the wayside, is now repeated in the little shops, the open 
stalls, the counters, the wheeled barrows, the ledges—a hundred 
level spaces large and small on which images and souvenirs of 
the most unlikely kind as well as the more obvious ones, are on 
sale, at inflated prices and in materials of appalling shoddiness. 
Among the most popular are small images of Our Lady Herself, 
made in some white plastic so treated that they glow in the dark¬ 
ness with a palish green light. 

The evening ceremony, when an enormous procession of indi¬ 
vidual groups each led by its own banner-bearer began to wind 
round and about and through the thousands upon thousands of 
pilgrims who filled the stadium and all its approaches, was of 
course immensely impressive. There was no moon, there were 
no stars; the only light emanated from the Basilica itself. And 
yet, was that so? Looking upward, we became aware that the 
under-side of the heavy clouds was lit and softly glowing with 
a warm, pinky radiance. And then we realised that the little 
candles every pilgrim carried, sheltered inadequately in a little 
crocus-like paper cup, were the origin of this mystic radiance. 

These cups were scalloped, like wind-blown flowers, and for 
a little while the flames burned steady; then a breath of wind 
was felt and the modest flames began to sway, to dance, to cower 
in their cups. Now and then a draught would cause the flame to 
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lick the edge of the paper cup in which it nestled, and a moment 
later the cup itself would begin to burn. The bearer of the little 
candle-lamp might be unaware, but a neighbour, close-pressed 
to her, would see the danger, put her hand to the cup and try to 
remove it from the flame; or, if it were too late, extinguish flame 
and burning cup and then offer her own candle to relight the other. 

And all the time the chanting from the steps before the Basilica, 
magnified by stentorian loud-speakers, filled the stadium as the 
priests officiated, their voices booming through the space that 
separated them from the faithful and echoed by a hundred thou¬ 
sand throats on every side. But for this chanting and the mass 
response I think the emotion that was building up all round us 
would have become too great to bear. Every other woman’s face 
of which we caught a glimpse during those long dark hours was 
wet with tears. 

For this was the greatest moment of the year for the scores 
of thousands present: the moment to which they had looked for¬ 
ward, for which the poor had worked and scraped and saved; 
from which they would, they believed, derive strength and— 
though they might not know or understand the word—inspira¬ 
tion. In Holy Year the numbers surpassed all previous records 
and it is said that not far short of a million pilgrims, from all 
over the world, converged on Fatima. And of these, the vast 
majority would be as devout as those among whom we stood, 
with whom we shared the strange and undeniably moving beauty 
of the torchlight procession and the service at the great canopied 
altar outside the Basilica at the head of the sweeping flight of steps. 

How the few pensaos catered in Holy Year it is impossible to 
imagine. We ourselves had taken the precaution, many weeks in 
advance, of booking a room; we had therefore a base from which 
to emerge after temporary retirement to recover from the sheer 
physical contact of the seething masses outside. We knew that 
we could sit and eat, even though meals would be at abnormal 
hours. Our pensao, however, was open to the street and so con¬ 
tinuously invaded by those who had made no advance arrange¬ 
ments, who pathetically assumed that because a restaurant was 
advertised, they too would be able to find a table and sit down 
to it. But a small staff was hopelessly run off its feet for twenty- 
four hours round the clock in an attempt to keep level with the 
minimum demands of its own temporary residents, quite apart 
from those of chance-comers. 
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No one, however, really expects to sleep on the occasion of 
Fatima. By far the greatest proportion of the pilgrims are camped 
out on any scrap of ground within a radius of half a mile of the 
focal point: camped beside their donkeys, their gigs and traps, 
their cars and wagons and lorries, their little piles of possessions 
that have been borne on the women’s heads over interminable 
miles of Portugal’s roads and soon must be borne away again 
from Fatima along the never-ending miles that lead to 
home. 

It rained that evening. Indeed, the rain that fell may have pre¬ 
vented many a small disaster of burnt shawl or blouse; for after 
a tentative drop or two it made up its mind and began to fall 
with resolution; in half an hour it had developed from a steady 
drizzle to a torrent. It was this, perhaps above all else, that dis¬ 
tinguished the faint-hearted from the truly devout, for there was 
an all-night, open-air service, and that service never wanted for 
a congregation. 

We sat listening to the rain in the small hours of the morning, 
sharing a corner table in the crowded, half-lit restaurant, and be¬ 
came aware of someone standing not far from us who was very 
evidently not a pilgrim. She clutched to herself a bottle, and was 
watching us discreetly. If ever a pair of eyes told a tale, hers were 
doing so. Her nationality stood out as unmistakably American. 
Elizabeth caught her eye. 

American she was. She had heard of Fatima in her Madrid 
hotel and on an impulse had decided to come and give it, as she 
said, the once-over. She had been warned by someone that the 
water at Fatima was not safe to drink (a warning everyone should 
most certainly heed), and so had bought a sealed bottle of Vichy 
water. Then, having purchased a ticket in Madrid, she had set 
off by train with nothing but her handbag, her bottle of water, 
and her infinite native confidence. 

By now that confidence was sorely waning. Only pride, I think, 
had prevented her from turning tail and seeking again the com¬ 
fort of her Madrid hotel. She spoke a word or two of Spanish 
but no Portuguese whatsoever; she knew no one; she had but the 
vaguest idea in the world what to expect of Fatima. She had 
miraculously found her way to the nearest railway station and, 
with the luck of her kind, succeeded in chartering, at a price that 
would practically have bought it, a taxi that eventually delivered 
her at Fatima. 
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“Oh boy, am I glad to meet English-speaking folk I” she said, 
and said again. 

We found somehow another chair and she was able to join us 
at our meal when it came, at some extraordinary early-morning 
hour. And she talked; tallied interminably, so that Elizabeth and 
I began to wish we had not made the gesture, small as it was. 
But when daylight came she had vanished, though I thought I 
caught a glimpse of her bottle glistening in the sunshine that 
greeted us as we made our way out on to the terrace above the 
stadium to watch the procession that winds up the ceremony of 
Fatima, 

It has not quite the magic of the evening ceremony, with the 
darkness relieved by the gleaming Basilica and the soft radiance 
of two hundred thousand flickering candles, but it has a certain 
magic of its own. For now, in an enormous procession, the image 
of Nossa Senhora da Fatima is carried from the altar on which 
it has stood all night, round the arena and so back to the Chapel 
of the Apparitions, where it will remain until the next pilgrimage. 
But this time, two hundred thousand small, white, specially pre¬ 
served handkerchiefs flutter in the air and the arena comes to life, 
takes on a movement of its own, with the continuous fluttering 
of these little fragments of snowy white, and the air vibrates with 
two hundred thousand voices rising and falling in prayer and 
gratitude. All those who are sufficiently near to the procession 
wait their turn and, as Nossa Senhora draws level with them, 
throw handfuls of small, white flower petals up and over her, so 
that the whole route of the procession is marked by this gay 
tribute. 

There was, indeed, a lightening of the spirit during this morn¬ 
ing procession: a lifting of the heart; for now the sun shone, 
there was no need for candles, and the white petals spoke their 
own unmistakable language; and all the time, in the background, 
the majestic intoning of the service from the altar and the rever¬ 
berating of the giant loud-speakers echoed the voices of the crowd. 

It was the last impression we had of Fatima: an impression, 
as so often, twofold in its impact. There was the beauty, the 
humility, of the true pilgrims; and there was the other side as 
well. For example, so many (like ourselves) had cameras. It was 
almost horrifying to see people, some even in the actual proces¬ 
sion, and including a number of priests, jostling for position, 
elbowing one another ruthlessly out of the way, to get the 
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pictures they wanted. We saw elderly women deliberately pushed 
from their perches on benches and stone balustrades by priests 
with cameras in their hands who were absolutely determined to 
obtain photographs of one another with the image of Nossa 
Senhora da Fatima also in the picture. It was more than slightly 
sickening. 

MOUNTAIN FORTRESS 

The rain had begun again and we were obviously not the only 
people who had decided to leave Fatima ahead of the main body. 
The image of Nossa Senhora had been returned to the Chapel 
of the Apparitions; there might be other, minor ceremonies, but 
the most important were over. We paid our bill at the pensao, 
noting that it was exactly double the figure quoted in our Indi- 
cador and so realising that it is not only beggars and souvenir 
sellers who exploit Fatima. Then, not sorry that it was to be 
downhill, off the plateau, we briskly took the road. 

The serras—mountain ranges—in Portugal tend to run north¬ 
east to south-west, often as continuations of the greater Spanish 
ranges, so that the rivers naturally flow diagonally across the 
country down the valleys to the Atlantic coast. Far to the east of 
Fatima the Tagus cuts across the country; to the north of the 
Tagus the Rio Zezere, far less forthright, twists and turns and 
loops among the hills. North of that again runs the lovely Rio 
Mondego, the river most dear to the people of Portugal because 
it is the only one of their major rivers to have its birth on Portu¬ 
guese soil. Between the two last-named rivers lies the exquisitely 
beautiful mountain range, pride of all Portugal, the Serra da 
Estrela. This all along we had been determined to explore. 

In a country of which the grain lies as it does in Portugal, 
slanting from north-east to south-west, it is not easy, once you 
have left the relatively low-lying coastal area, to plan a simple 
route that will take in your main objectives. One or two of these 
happened to be on the extreme eastern boundary of the country, 
so from Fatima we set course eastwards by north, our destination 
Monsanto, almost on the frontier with Spain. 

Castelo Branco, the biggish town far to the east of Portugal 
and within hail of the frontier, is accessible by road and by rail, 
with good services along both. They pass through somewhat bar¬ 
ren country in the latter stages, for this province, the Beira Baixa, 
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or Low (as opposed to Beira Alta), has a poorish soil from which, 
however, the finest olives grow. We expected therefore to find its 
capital, Castelo Branco, imbued with the oily smell that rightly 
goes with olive-processing; but such was far from being the case. 
The town lives up to its name: it is a white stone town, clean, 
brisk, well supplied with modern shops and banks and admini¬ 
strative buildings, wide streets and well proportioned squares. If 
there is extensive olive-oil refining, the civic authorities have seen 
to it that this takes place at a far remove from the centre of 
the town. 

Castelo Branco possesses a most unusual garden—its only out¬ 
standing picturesque possession, for the castle from which it de¬ 
rives its name is not one of Portugal’s finest relics. This is the 
ancient Garden, of the Bishops: a quite astonishing formalised 
garden of stone, of carved statues, carved box and yew hedges, 
elaborately shaped pools and urns and ornaments in marble and, 
most extraordinary feature of all, the famous Staircase of the 
Kings. This is a massive staircase of stone flanked on each side 
by seven kings, crowned and with sceptres in their hands. A quaint 
conceit is the group of little kings—the ‘kinglets’—who represent 
the period during which Portugal was under the sway of Spain. 
No one would call this garden beautiful: it is too formal, too 
complex in its groupings of improbable figures—figures of bishops, 
priests, apostles; zodiacal signs, world-symbols, and all the rest 
of them—to be anything other than an elaborate curiosity; but 
a curiosity on the grand scale it certainly is, and it merits an idle 
half hour, especially under such a strength of sun as was now 
replacing Fatima’s dank rain. 

It is, however, a veritable journey into the interior when the 
glistening whitish-grey granite of Castelo Branco has been left 
behind and you turn once more east by north towards Monsanto. 
We crossed this region on one of the hottest days of our whole 
journey: a day on which to rest the hand on a surface of stone 
was to find it like an oven top. This is granite country; a country 
with granite often reminiscent of the boulders of Ploumanac’h, 
of which I have written elsewhere. These boulders heave their 
great flanks through the thin turf, elbowing aside the occasional 
tree, worn to fantastic shapes by the winds that sweep across the 
plains and down the hillsides. 

In a village at the foot of the granite hill on which Monsanto 
stands we lingered, grateful for shade and an opportunity to bathe 
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our faces in running water before beginning the long climb. It 
is a climb that begins deceptively: little more than a lane ascend¬ 
ing alongside a stream, with a tree or two here and there to offer 
shade and a hint of gentleness. 

But this is no gentle approach, far from it. Beyond a small 
mill the lane suddenly begins to climb in earnest, and you climb 
with it. Hard granite walla to left and right, and a monumental 
edifice of granite—Monsanto itself—at the head of the climb. The 
last stages of the approach to Monsanto are as nearly vertical as 
a road is ever likely to be. 

It levels out for a few yards as you arrive, and for a moment or 
two you are tempted to think your labours are over. But this is 
just a device to strike terror into you. For, as you stand and stare 
at the serried granite all about you, a donkey appears round a 
corner, its pointed ears considerably lower than its rump. It is 
descending one of the alleys of Monsanto into the little square 
in which you have momentarily paused to recover your breath. 
The donkey, however, turns about to climb another alley—and 
gives the impression of climbing the sheer side of a house. To 
this donkey, the main street of Clovelly or the Grande Rue of 
Mont St Michel would be a billiard table. 

To arrive in Monsanto at dusk or in a thin mist could be a 
nightmare experience, for even in broad daylight it is not always 
easy to distinguish between the natural granite of the boulders 
and that of the squeezed and distorted hovels that have been built 
of, into, behind, beneath and upon them. It has been dubbed 
Portugal’s ‘Most Portuguese Village’. I cannot believe that this 
is so. For this is no village. It is a mountain fortress, a relic of 
a bygone age that has survived the centuries because of its inde¬ 
structibility, its remoteness from the ways of men, its isolation, 
its virtual inaccessibility. It is hard indeed to believe that it is 
inhabited. 

Having regained a little of our breath, we set off to explore, 
leaving the ramparts behind us, the gateway through which we 
had penetrated this fastness, empty. No one had emerged to stare 
at us, to follow us, to form a retinue: sufficient evidence, this, that 
Monsanto is not Portugal’s most Portuguese village I We took the 
only track that seemed to us practicable: a track that was no more 
than the foot- and weather-worn surface of solid, living granite 
between low, massive walls of the same dark granite. Here and 
there an opening revealed that the granite was in occupation: an 
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ancient crone in heavy black cape-like shawl would be sitting on 
a low stool or a hump of rock at her door. And as we drew level 
a skinny hand would emerge from the tasselled fringe of the 
shawl and bony, claw-like fingers reach for alms. 

Monsanto is built into the mountainside. It is no exaggeration 
to say that often we had to look twice and even a third time to be 
sure whether a block of granite was occupied or not. There was 
no sign of water, no sign of growing things, save here and there 
a stringy plant in a clay pot on a bracket over a door. A woman 
passed us on the steeply sloping granite track, carrying a tray of 
loaves which, big as flattened church hassocks, had themselves 
the look of granite slabs. 

Monsanto is proud. It has a tradition of having never been 
forced to surrender. It has withstood the onslaughts of successive 
generations of invaders—Moors and Spaniards and French—and 
repulsed them all. It has retained a way of life that is primitive 
even by rural Portuguese standards, and it is proud to have done 
so. Small wonder that, with its crowded, embattled setting on 
the precipitous hillside of the mountain that shares its name, it 
persists in clinging also to an old tradition. 

Every year, on the 3rd of May, its inhabitants celebrate a frag¬ 
ment of its tumultuous history which fires the imagination even 
to-day. The date of the episode has been lost; even the nation¬ 
ality of the besiegers concerned has been forgotten—some saying 
they were Moors, others Castilians. But the story goes that, in 
this arid region, the besiegers themselves suffered such torments 
of hunger and thirst that they called urgently upon the besieged 
to surrender. Whereupon the Sheriff of Monsanto bade his men 
hurl over the ramparts a young and well fattened calf. The ges¬ 
ture succeeded. When the besiegers had tested it for poison, and 
then divided it up as best they could to satisfy their own pangs, 
they came to the conclusion that the Monsanto garrison must 
have some secret source of supply, perhaps through a hidden 
tunnel in the mountain; being at the point of starvation, they 
gave up the siege and retired, discomfited. Had they known in 
fact the straits to which the occupants of Monsanto were reduced 
by then, they might have drawn in their belts for another day 
or two. 

So every year the young women of Monsanto bring to the 
ramparts great urns filled with flowers, branches, leaves and com. 
These, with fine gestures, they hurl from the ramparts to the 
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valley far below, commemorating the gesture which their sheriff 
made in a centuries-old siege. 

The strangest view of Monsanto, if you have the strength and 
determination to make the ascent, is from a vantage-point high 
above it. From an outcropping rock you may look sheer down 
upon the crowded roofs of dark, curled tiles, which from that 
height resemble close-set furrows in a reddish-black soil; only 
these will enable you to distinguish between the giant boulders 
and the granite hovels which are jammed shoulder to shoulder 
between them. 

As we turned away from Monsanto, talcing the first steps on 
the precipitous track that leads from its gateway to the plain 
below, we had to press into the wall at one side, for grinding 
her way up the track to our astonishment was a big American 
limousine, packed to the roof with sightseers. How it had man¬ 
aged to climb the zigzag track we shall never know. We watched 
it squeeze its way through the gate into that little square; and 
then, glad that we had had a chance to explore Monsanto before 
the advent of the car-load of sightseers, we set off steeply down¬ 
hill again. If the car ever managed to turn round and make the 
return journey and eventually reached home, I suspect that this 
will be reported as a high-spot on the European tour undertaken 
by its venturesome occupants. But it would not surprise me to 
learn that the car became wedged, nose and tail, between granite 
boulders more obstinate than the visitors, and so is there to 
this day. 

"E FAVOR: PASSAPORTEl” 

We ought, I suppose, to remember Guarda for the sombre 
cathedral that dominates the main square, for that is its most 
distinguished feature. Or for the fact that it is alleged to be the 
highest city in Europe, standing as it does at the north-eastern 
end of the Serra da Estrela at a height considerably over 3,000 
feet. But the fact remains that we remember it instead as a place 
of almost overwhelming frustration. 

Considering that we covered so many miles, stayed in so many 
places off the beaten track, knew so little of the language and so 
rarely had the luxury of an interpreter like Manuela in Lisbon 
or our friend first met in S. Tiago do Cacem, we met with extra¬ 
ordinarily little difficulty. In Guarda, however, we were unlucky. 
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Or stupid. Or both. Or perhaps it was the personnel of the pensao 
where we stayed who were at fault. In retrospect it certainly 
seems that this last was the explanation. 

Guarda is near enough to Spain to be virtually a Frontier Town 
and we had expected that the ritual of passports and form-filling 
that had hitherto been fairly casual would perhaps be somewhat 
stricter. In the past it had sometimes been omitted altogether, or 
the proprietor of the pensao had just glanced at our documents, 
asked us a question or two without seeming particularly interested 
in our replies, nodded and handed them back to us. It was different 
here. 

Before we had unshouldered our rucksacks the girl who had 
taken us to our room held out her hand and asked abruptly for 
our passports. We were tired, grubby, and very hungry, so I told 
her we would fill in the forms while we were having our meal 
and hand these over with our passports in the usual way. Could 
we have a meal in ten minutes? We had smelt the smell of cook¬ 
ing as we had come upstairs and were more than ordinarily ready 
to sample it. 

The girl departed, looking perturbed. So we were not at all 
surprised, ten minutes later in the dining-room, to be approached 
again by her, with a colleague for moral support. Much against 
our will, for we were now ravenous and the meal in front of us 
was appetising, we pushed our plates to one side and filled up 
a long questionnaire each. These, together with our passports, 
were snatched from us before the ink on our signatures had dried. 

Two courses later a man appeared, looked about him specula¬ 
tively for a moment or two, and then darted across the floor to 
our table. Eloquently, and with much gesticulating, he made it 
clear to us that he needed, there and then, the forms we should 
have filled in for the police, together with our passports. Less 
eloquently and with a good deal more gesticulating I at length 
began to make it clear to him, while my food got colder and 
colder, that we had already received our forms, that we had filled 
them in and handed them over, together with our passports, to 
someone on the pensao staff. He evidently found this quite im¬ 
possible to believe, and became more and more insistent that we 
should produce what he was asking for. The argument was in full 
swing when the original girl came in through the door, cocked 
an ear at what was going on and, to our relief, came over and 
satisfied him that we were telling the truth. 
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He left the dining-room, looking back over his shoulder at us 
doubtfully, but returned not long afterwards and with an elaborate 
flourish of apology handed us our precious passports. The forms, 
he explained, were naturally kept by the police. As for us, we 
could not care less whether it was the police, the Bishop of Guarda, 
a rag-and-bone merchant or Salazar himself who now had them. 
So far as we were concerned, that was the end of the matter. It 
should have been. 

We went to bed early that'evening, exhausted as much by the 
absurd wrangling as by our steep climb to Monsanto and the 
journey that had followed it. I was roused out of a deep sleep by 
what at first I thought was a battering-ram with which an army 
of Castilians was breaking down the last defences of the little 
mountain fortress we had been exploring, but it resolved itself 
into a violent knocking on our bedroom door. 

The battering continued and grew in intensity; behind it, the 
insistent clamour of voices. At first I tried to ignore it, but at 
length I could stand it no longer. I switched on the light, glanced 
at my watch and saw that it was a few minutes short of one 
o’clock in the morning. Then, cowardly, I roused Elizabeth and, 
having given her a moment to rally her forces, crossed the floor 
and opened up. 

It was one of the original girls, together with a girl I had 
not seen; and in the background two more vague figures. I 
caught the unmistakable words: “E favor: seu passaporte, senhor, 
senhora,” 

For a moment I was speechless. I just could not believe that 
the business of the passports was now starting up all over again. 
Had not that wretched man returned them to us, with an elaborate 
apology for the trouble we had been caused? At length I found 
words. I think I spoke more emphatic Portuguese in the next 
couple of minutes than I ever spoke before or after that night. 
I heard myself, as from afar off, saying things violently, pungently, 
bitterly. I heard myself—or fancied I heard myself—calling down 
maledictions upon those who break into the well-earned slumbers 
of innocent touring Britons. I told the whole story of the pass¬ 
ports as I knew it from start to finish, with embellishments of 
my own; and only broke off when my breath came to an end. 
I had any amount left within me still to say. 

Into the pool of silence which succeeded my tirade there dropped 
one small, round pebble: “Passaporte.” 
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A man of tougher fibre than mine would perhaps have started 
all over again. But I wanted sleep; wanted desperately to sleep. 
And it was clear, now, that I should not be able to woo sleep 
again until I had surrendered. Chagrined, I turned to our ruck¬ 
sack pockets and extracted the passports, thrust them into an eager, 
outstretched hand, slammed the door and locked it. I was too 
angry even to say good night again to Elizabeth. 

The end of the affair? Not a bit of it. Half an hour later there 
was a renewed onslaught upon the door. I leapt from my bed 
with murder in my heart. If I had had a weapon I feel sure that 
I should have used it. It would no doubt this time be that old 
fool of a muddle-head who had come clamouring at us part way 
through our meal. 

It was not. It was the same two girls. They were subdued, 
admittedly; more than subdued. They held out our two pass¬ 
ports, one each, and mumbled something which I understood to 
mean that tire police official receipt, which had been unaccount¬ 
ably mislaid, had now been found. They regretted . . . 

Not more than we did. And we were innocent; it was they who 
had fumbled. For a long period of darkness, during which, too 
angry to fall asleep again, I brooded over the absurdity of it all 
and thought up some more telling invective that I might have 
used. I found myself less in love with Portugal and the Portuguese 
than I had been until that evening. 

There must have been some sort of a hoodoo on the place, for 
our troubles were not over next morning. The passport episode 
was over, it is true; I imagine it would have been difficult to 
write a footnote to that. But there was the stupid matter of 
the bill. 

Only once before in Portugal had there been any difficulty 
about this: at Gaviao, where we touched the lowest rung of 
accommodation, faute de mieux, and had to sleep at a Casa de 
Hospides. This was a joint beside which the poorest of transport 
accommodation would seem luxury. Otherwise (except of course 
at Fatima) we had consistently found that the bill tallied exactly 
with the scale of charges set out in the Indicador and again, 
prominently, on the wall of the room. But not here; not here 
at Guarda; oh no. 

By no process of reasoning could we work out a figure that 
matched the figure presented to us unblushingly by the girl who 
had caused us all that trouble the night before. Poetic justice, 
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we would have said, indicated bed-and-board at the manage¬ 
ment’s expense! But this bill was more, by about fifty per cent., 
than we had expected. She was adamant. She professed com¬ 
plete inability to understand what I was trying to tell her—and 
it is true that my eloquence (if it had in fact been eloquence) of 
the small hours had now abandoned me. She refused to look 
when I took pencil and paper, totalled the' various items on the 
card on the wall, totalled those that corresponded with them on 
our bill, and underlined the discrepancy. In the end, grudgingly, 
savagely, I paid the bill; and left with the childish Parthian shot 
that we would make a special note of this pensao at Guards and 
tell all our friends to give it a wide berth if they were ever in the 
district. I make amends, now, by not giving the pensao its name 
or offering any clue as to its location in the pleasant town of Guarda. 


SERRA DA ESTRELA 

Let me rather remember Guarda as the town which was the 
stepping-off point for the unmatchable Serra da Estrela, where 
we as nearly as anything decided to abandon the remainder of 
our journey through Portugal and settle till sheer force of circum¬ 
stances made it necessary for us to remove. For Estrela is under¬ 
standably the jewel of all Portuguese serras: a granite mass 
extending in the usual north-east-south-west direction for seventy 
miles on the south side of the main road linking Guarda and 
Coimbra, and rising to considerably over 6,000 feet. The Rio 
Mondego has its source among these granite contours: another 
reason for the particular love all Portuguese feel for this serra. 

There is ski-ing here, in the season, for snow lies as late as 
April in the region of Torre, where the Ski Club has established 
a hut; the headquarters of the Club are fifteen hundred feet 
lower down, in the small town of Covilha. But it was in no ski¬ 
ing weather that we, Elizabeth and I, discovered and fell in love 
with Estrela. 

At its north-eastern end the serra gives the impression of hav¬ 
ing split into two roughly parallel ranges. We thus had the delight 
of travelling along one range and looking at the same time to our 
right, across a deep, luxuriant valley, at the sunlit southern slopes 
of the range on the opposite side. There was thick dust on the 
road, but there was water streaming down the granite face from 
which the road had been cut on the left side, and long, brilliantly 
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green ferns trailed in the ice-cold water. We caught an occasional 
glimpse of the Mondego, now so small, a stripling river, which 
would spread wide and generously as the valley itself widened, 
and flow majestically through Coimbra far to the west, turning 
its innumerable water-wheels, and eventually find the Atlantic at 
Figueira da Foz. 

There are wolves in the serra, but we naturally did not see 
them. We did, however, see now and then one of the tough, 
wolf-like sheepdogs: powerful creatures reminiscent of sledge 
huskies, whose thick necks and springing hair made the spiked 
collars some of them wore seem superfluous. They would be no 
less formidable to meet on a snow-clad serra slope in the half- 
light than the wolves. 

There can surely be few districts in all Portugal, not forget¬ 
ting the Algarve itself, more beautiful than this serra as we saw 
it during the blazing days of middle May. Summer comes later 
in the heights than in the valleys, but already the slopes were 
alight with colour and richly fragrant. Here were heather and 
broom, late narcissus, sage and mint and rosemary, stonecrop, 
campanula, primrose, and half a hundred scents detected but not 
identified. Elizabeth and I knew a mood that has come upon us 
more times than we can count: at Utne, in lovely Flardanger, for 
example; in St Jean de Luz, on Inch Strand, at Praia da Rocha. 
We would have liked above all things to linger while time 
stood still. 

We did so, at lovely Manteigas, a village in a hollow among 
the great flanks of the serra, between Covilha on the southern 
slopes and Gouveia to the north. Here, as though built for us 
alone, was an enchanting little pensao, empty save for ourselves, 
with winter sports over and the touring season hardly begun. 

Here, climbing the narrow* carpetless stairs with rucksack and 
impedimenta, Elizabeth slipped and descended bump-bump-bump 
to the lower landing, where she staggered, being unaccustomed to 
such clumsiness, and was revived by a much concerned pro¬ 
prietress and an even more concerned husband. Had we sought 
justification for lingering here over two nights instead of con¬ 
tinuing on our way, here it was; and who shall say that there 
was no unwitting purpose, so to speak, behind that staircase fall? 

Manteigas perches on the hillside, above the level of the stream 
that flows busily south-westwards, closed in on three sides by 
high, steep hills. It is a perfect sun-trap. Our bedroom window 
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looked out high over the running water and to the far side of the 
valley; the church was far below us; the famous government 
pousada on the Gouveia road comfortably out of sight; and the 
valley slopes were patterned richly, harmoniously, with small 
terraced vineyards and diminutive fields sown with barley. 

“We deserve it, surely?” Elizabeth said, seeking to salve her 
conscience. “We’ve travelled such a long way, and got so hotl” 

“I thought you lilted being hot,” I answered. 

She ignored the comment, knowing full well that I was as 
happy as she to luxuriate here, to wallow in warmth, to ignore 
the call of the road for a long while yet. It is one thing to walk, 
rucksack on back, in heat which every sane person avoids; it is 
another to lie on a southward-facing slope, with an ice-cold stream 
of water flowing down a rock face close behind us into a pool 
just deep enough to cover our bottle of vinho verde and our plastic 
butter jar till such time as we were ready to bestir ourselves and 
enjoy a picnic meal. The fact that in a small vineyard almost 
vertically below us on the hillside three workers plied their heavy 
hoes for hour after blazing hour heightened the pleasure we took 
in our own indolence. 

We might have been there yet, but we were disturbed. Two 
diminutive goatherds, ragged-trousered, one in a heavy coat too 
big for him, were working their way down the hill-slope in our 
direction. We first became aware of them when a large stone 
dropped almost at our feet, bounced on the road and vanished 
over the parapet of the bridge. The goatherds were whiling away 
the time by shying stones at targets uncomfortably close to us, 
for we were invisible to them until I got up and drew their 
attention to what they were doing. 

Thereafter, we were lost. We became the object of a concen¬ 
trated, unwinking scrutiny such as I have never before or since 
endured. Were we really so extraordinary, in their eyes? They 
were contriving to keep half an eye between them on their goats, 
two ancient, bearded, individuals of patriarchal aspect; but that 
still left three-and-a-half eyes available between them for their 
contemplation of us, and their stare was unremitting, relentless. 

They cannot have been more than six or seven years old: in 
Portugal it is the very old or the very young who pasture the 
goats. But though so young, they had acquired a remarkable skill 
in handling their charges—by the simple expedient of hurling 
stones. We had seen this form of cattle steering before, during 
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our long day’s walk across the Alentejo plain. Here the cattle¬ 
men hurled stones unerringly at their charges, and a beast that 
had been so ill-advised as to turn its head in the wrong direction 
very soon felt a heavy stone bounce on its flanks or belly, or 
behind the ear, and returned willy-nilly to the path of rectitude. 

So here. Eventually, and most reluctantly, the plaguy goat¬ 
herds had to continue on their way. Presumably sun-down wa9 
the hour when they were due at the ancestral mansion with their 
goats, and the sun would soon be dropping behind that distant 
hill. Fascinated, they dawdled by, their brown-button eyes un¬ 
winking upon us still. In a misguided fit of generosity Elizabeth 
cut a Mars bar in half, scrambled to her feet and handed one half 
to each undeserving child. Too scared to refuse, they accepted 
the gift from the unknown gods whom they had so persistently 
irked, and set off at a slighdy quickened pace down the road, 
a bar clutched in each grubby hand. By the time they got round 
the corner and out of our sight and so could sample the unfamiliar 
prize they would probably find a spoon handier than anything else. 

We were in mellower mood, now. Looking back on Guarda, 
we could even smile at the fantastic episode of the passports, and 
I found it in my heart to wish I had not been so outspoken about 
our dissatisfaction over the bill. But it was too late; the damage, 
if any, was done. We began to remember other things, small 
things, that had given us pleasure. The helpfulness of the young 
bank clerk a stone’s-throw away from the pensao, for instance. 
Pie spoke enough English to understand what had happened to 
us and to appreciate our point of view. Would we like him to 
come to the pensao with us and try to clear up the misunder¬ 
standing? Pie felt sure he could obtain permission from his 
superior at the bank. We thanked him and said we thought we 
would let the matter drop. 

We remembered, too, the helpfulness of the grocer in the same 
street. We had bought butter, cheese and other necessities from 
him and then asked him where we could buy bread and fruit. 
Instantly he crooked a finger at one of his assistants, a handsome 
young lad, and spoke to him. If the senhora was agreeable, he 
would be delighted to escort her, to carry her purchases. So for 
ten minutes I lingered in the shop, making such conversation as 
I could, and then Elizabeth reappeared, complete with her laden 
escort, a little flushed but also triumphant; she had had a very 
successful shopping expedition. 
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“Nada,” said the grocer, and his assistant, the handsome young 
man, when we had stowed our purchases and were ready to leave 
the shop. “Boa viagem, senhora, senhorl” Perhaps after all Guarda 
was a place of nicer people than we had thought after our ex¬ 
periences at the pensao. 


PORTUGAL DOS PEQUENITOS 

From Manteigas the road serpents up the mountain side till 
it reaches the summit at about 4,000 feet in a wilderness of granite 
boulders big as battleships. It is a waste land, a quite frightening 
expanse of what seems primeval territory: the raw material of 
which this part of Portugal was constructed. The road is inches 
deep in loose glittering granite particles like ground-glass, larger 
than dust, barely large enough to be called chippings, which in 
a sudden wind would be blinding. 

Then, one more twist of the road, one more passage that had 
been blasted between two halves of a boulder, and a smiling land¬ 
scape, that of the northern slopes of the serra, lies displayed 
beneath the beneficent sun of Portugal. In no time at all, it 
seemed, we were in Gouveia. The serra now lay behind us, with 
its memories of sun-bathing, of small, curious goatherds with 
brown-button eyes, of a series of vistas through pinewoods of 
ever-increasing beauty, of cold water flowing down sheer granite 
faces, of the twinkling valley lights that had pricked out through 
the gathering darkness as we leaned out of our bedroom window, 
savouring the balmy air; of the send-off from our pensao, when 
a French-speaking labourer had been called in to act as inter¬ 
preter between the proprietress and ourselves and the four of us 
had drunk a glass of wine apiece ‘on the house’. 

At Gouveia, having reprovisioned, we set off south-westwards 
for Coimbra. For fifty miles of the road the lovely serra lay parallel 
with us and the temptation to cry “Halt!”, alight and turn off 
the road and into the mountains again was hard to resist. Small 
wonder that the Serra da Estrela can mean what it does to the 
Portuguese if it could mean so much to us after so brief an 
acquaintance! To have it alongside us for those fifty miles was 
at once a joy and a tribulation. 

For a main road, this N.17 from Celorico (where it branches 
south to Guarda and north to the remote hills of the frontier) 
to Coimbra is an outstandingly pleasant one. It runs out of Beira 
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Alta into Beira Litoral: these three subdivisions of Beira resem¬ 
bling the three Ridings of Yorkshire in constituting a huge pro¬ 
vince roughly equal in area to the two Alentejos. To the left of us 
ran the Rio Alva and to our right the Rio Mondego, the lesser 
and the greater rivers merging a little short of Coimbra to flow 
together westwards to the sea. 

Coimbra is Portugal’s university city and, whatever Lisbon ma y 
now say to the contrary, it still considers itself to be what it was 
at the close of the thirteenth century, the century of the uni¬ 
versity’s founding: the intellectual and cultural centre of the 
country. It is much less interested in the fact that, after Lisbon 
and Oporto, it is the third greatest city: what is mere size com¬ 
pared with the things of the mind and the spirit? It will, how¬ 
ever, hasten to point out to you that in ancient times it was also 
the capital of Portugal. 

The Mondego, reinforced, is now a grown-up river, its infancy 
in the Serra da Estrela a forgotten thing. It flows spaciously 
beneath Coimbra’s bridges, heading for the sea five-and-twenty 
miles to the west. On the hill stands the university: Pligh Town 
as opposed to Low Town. The students dominate Coimbra, 
though they must be circumspect when their private affairs take 
them down-town from their lofty intellectual fastness: there are 
no women students, but nature must still be served. 

We saw them in the streets: rather striking figures in black, 
some with black capes, some with tails, some with black bow 
ties—all according to their seniority. It was a Sunday, and the 
city was mainly concerned with a football match about to be 
played in a suburban stadium, so that we entered Coimbra against 
a swell and press of football fans and saw the city in its less 
typical mood. But we had occasion to note that Coimbra’s claim 
for the beauty of its girls was no idle one: those students can 
well be forgiven their long tradition of forsaking the monastic 
life at frequent intervals for the charms of the tricana, as she is 
called—the pretty young working-class girl of Low Town. 

We crossed the Mondego in search of the ruins of the church 
near which the ill-fated Inez de Castro was concealed by her royal 
lover until her discovery and murder. The Church of Santa Clara 
has been inundated by the strongly flowing waters of the Mon¬ 
dego and the ribs of its lower vaults and crypt now hardly emerge 
from the flood. Ivy climbs and obliterates the great fragments of 
buttress and wall, the windows are eyeless, the water curiously 
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menacing in its stillness, with a pattern of light and shade that 
has a haunting quality. 

Standing in precarious balance, I was essaying a photograph 
of these arches when I was jerked from my stance by a strident 
squawk at my elbow: for the second time in my life—the first 
was in Western Ireland—I had my project interrupted by, of all 
creatures, a peacock. Together with a fierce dog, fortunately 
chained, it appeared to be on guard in an orange grove laid out 
in the church’s precincts. 

To write adequately of Coimbra one should have stayed there 
for several days at least, there is so much to see, so much evidence 
of Portugal’s cultural, artistic and intellectual life. As a university 
city it is not merely the oldest in Portugal, it is one of the oldest 
in Europe. Curiously, Saint Anthony of Padua was a Coimbra 
man; and so is today’s Prime Minister, Salazar. Its churches 
and cathedral are rich in treasures of sculpture, murals and plate; 
its great Library, built by Joao V of Portugal, ranks high among 
the world’s libraries; its Botanical Gardens, planned by an Eng¬ 
lishman two hundred years ago, is another of its glories; in the 
heart of the old city is the Augustinian Monastery of Santa Cruz, 
founded eight hundred years ago and rich in azulejos. And there 
is one unique feature: the Portugal dos Pequenitos. 

This is to be found not far from the tragic Church of Santa 
Clara: an open-air museum of model buildings representing the 
traditional architecture of Portugal. This ‘Children’s Portugal’ is 
an enchanting place. For here are houses and cottages, windmills 
—the moinhos do vento that we had seen on the horseshoe of 
hills girdling S. Tiago do Cacem—monastery cloisters, even goat 
pens, and all exquisitely scale-modelled to such a size that an 
eight-year-old can very nearly enter the doorways without stooping. 

They are for the most part the work of the Portuguese architect 
Cassiano Branco, and faithfully reproduce the characteristic archi¬ 
tecture of different regions of Portugal. Here for example is a 
cottage of the Beira Alta, with its outside staircase of stone lead¬ 
ing to the little tiled balcony from which entrance to the upper 
floor is effected. Here is a massive-in-miniature, square-cut and 
brilliantly white-painted casa de Nazarc, with its low-pitched roof. 
Here again are the quaintly conceived and infinitely variegated 
chimneys on the casas of the Algarve, the arched and alcoved 
Casas of Evora, the massive wall-chimneys of the Ribatejo, an 
avenida with miniature, living trees, and a largo, or public square, 
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with its squat bell-tower, a playing fountain, clustered buildings 
and, by a quirk of the architect’s fancy, a zebra-striped lighthouse 
in the immediate background 1 The list is a long one, for not only 
are the buildings, the squares and the avenues of the homeland 
represented; there is also a selection of the buildings from Portu¬ 
gal’s extensive dominions overseas. 

It was in the Portugal dos Pequenitos that we perhaps for the 
first time became aware of the extraordinarily good behaviour of 
Portuguese children. The point was emphasised by the contrast¬ 
ing-behaviour of a party of visiting American children. These 
voices were strident, incessant; they yelled for Mom and Pop, 
dragged at their hands to come and see this and that, snatched 
at cameras and cine-cameras. Up and down the steps, into and 
out of the little doorways, the cloister arches, scrambled, shout¬ 
ing, commenting, laughing, these precocious children of a restless 
race. Meanwhile the Portuguese children, sedate—possibly a little 
over-subdued?—and content, wandered with their parents or hand 
in hand on their own, exploring this miniature landscape with 
delight but with decorum. 

Thinking about it afterwards, it struck us that in the whole 
length and breadth of the country we only twice saw a Portuguese 
child crying. Once was at Setubal, where a small boy had inter¬ 
cepted a pass from an older boy playing scrap-football on the 
dusty square and had been knocked over; the other was a much 
smaller child, on a bus and obviously not well. Children, even 
the smallest, seemed content to play with the merest nothings 
of toys, making little if any demand upon their elders. This would 
have been much easier to understand in a Nordic race; for the 
Portuguese, after all, are Latins. 
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“MANY THANKS. A FRIEND” 

R OAD and rail follow the last twenty-five miles or so of the 
_ Mondego to its mouth at Figueira da Foz—Foz is a river- 
mouth. We were there at a time when a great wind was blowing 
off the Atlantic, hurling spume high in the air so that a sort of 
soapy snow-storm bade fair to engulf the seaside resort. Its bath¬ 
ing facilities may be, as they will assure you in the town itself, 
the finest in all Portugal, but it would have been a brave man 
who ventured out into the surf the afternoon we were there. 

We could of course have continued our journey northwards 
from Coimbra by the wide main road to Oporto, but we had 
spent a good deal of time on main roads in the last few days, 
covering longish distances between point and point, and we pre¬ 
ferred this time to take the lesser road, marked yellow on the 
map, that clings more nearly to the coast. After a little climbing 
to get clear of Figueira, and some undulating country with conifer 
and heather, we entered the curious low-lying tract of Beira 
Litoral that is bounded on the west by an almost straight coast¬ 
line the whole way to Espinha, a distance of sixty or seventy 
miles. Its characteristic feature is its wealth of shallow, land¬ 
locked or partially landlocked lagoons. 

Down the centuries the tides washing these shores have played 
strange tricks, inundating some parts, receding from others, so 
that a fishing village hardly knew from one day to the next whether 
it was on the sea or not. Ilhavo and Ovar, for example, were once 
flourishing ports; to-day they stand high and dry, remote from 
the unpredictable sea. Aveiro, larger than either of these, had an 
even stranger experience. It was formerly a flourishing port at 
the mouth of its own river. Then, in the late 16th century, a 
tremendous storm drove such a mountain of sand ashore that the 
estuary mouth was completely blocked and for three hundred 
years the town was virtually dead. But in the late 19th century 
another freak storm cleared the vast dune as though with a 
cyclopean bull-dozer and the town came to life again and flourishes 
today as never before. 

The lagoons large and small lie so low that you may well miss 
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them unless you keep a sharp lookout from the road or are pre¬ 
pared to go exploring to left and right. There is a Dutch land¬ 
scape effect in much of this pail of Beira Litoral: level ground, 
sunken lagoons, windmills, the sails and hulls of boats mys¬ 
teriously appearing and disappearing across fields, a network of 
small canals. 

Aveiro is a salt-producing centre, like Setubal and Alcacer do 
Sal, though again we were there too soon to see the white cones 
and pyramids, the evaporating-pans and the coolie-like workers 
running nimbly to and fro with their shoulder-balanced loads of 
gleaming salt. The town lies astride the river a little way up the 
estuary which once was so catastrophically blocked, and rather 
less than halfway up this enormously long and narrow lagoon 
that stretches for thirty miles and more between Palheiros de Mira 
to the south and Ovar to the north. The lower end of it tapers to 
the width of a small stream; above Aveiro, however, it expands 
and elaborates into a multiplicity of channels, banks and little 
islands, none of them more than a few inches above water level. 

We spent a night or two in Ovar and it proved to be one of 
those occasions when, without effort or thought on our part, 
everything worked out sweetly and in tune. 

It all began when we were part way through an excellent dinner 
at the Pensao Vareirinha, a gay, brightly painted and very new 
pensao in which the wheel motif we had already noted at Ferreira 
do Alentejo, Peniche and elsewhere was carried out in subtle 
detail. There were less than half a dozen occupied tables in the 
dining-room, and as usual Elizabeth was the only woman in 
the room. 

I looked down, to find beside my plate, where it certainly had 
not been a few moments before, a small piece of folded paper. 
Unfolding it, I found pencilled across it: “I beg your a pardon, 
but may I offer yours a drink? Many thanks. A Friend.” 

I passed it across to Elizabeth and we glanced covertly about 
us to try to identify the sender of the missive. It was impossible. 
Each of the half-dozen or so diners was engrossed in his meal, 
his newspaper, his notebook. But one looked more ‘possible’ than 
the others: a grey-haired, middle-aged-to-elderly man seated on 
the far side of the room at a table by himself. In the swift glimpse 
I had of him I noted that whereas most of the diners had paper 
napkins, his was of linen. A resident, I supposed. 

I scribbled an invitation to him to join us for coffee at our 
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table, and next time the waitress came our way I handed it to 
her. Elizabeth, who had a better view than I, saw her lay the slip 
of paper beside the individual we had guessed to be the one who 
signed himself “A Friend”. 

He never looked up. But when our coffee was brought I stood 
up and looked his way. We were a course behind him, so he had 
already been served with his coffee. He picked this up and brought 
it over to our table, where he introduced himself with a treble- 
barrelled name, asking us immediately afterwards to call him , 
quite simply, Ferreira. “No one,” he said, picking his words 
with care from a rusting knowledge of English, “no one can 
remember the other names, you see!” 

It was our first opportunity for a long while to speak to some¬ 
one who spoke our language and we were surprised to find how 
many things there were that we had to ask him. He was the 
Portuguese Agent of an English Shipping Company, normally 
based in Portuguese East Africa but now staying in Ovar while 
his wife underwent a serious operation. 

It was he who told us, among a wealth of other things, the 
meaning of a sign which had often puzzled us on shop fronts: 
Vinhos—Cervejas—Petiscos, the sign read. Wines—Beers—and? 

“Snakes,” said our friend Ferreira, promptly. “You know: 
snakes.” 

“Snakes?” Elizabeth and I looked at one another, our eyebrows 
raised. It seemed somehow improbable. And then the penny 
dropped. 

“Oh, you mean—Snacks!” Elizabeth said. “Little things to 
eat?” 

“Snakes. Yase,” said Senlior Ferreira. And agreed, when we 
had analysed the matter, that it was not so much the words in 
Portuguese that presented difficulty as their pronunciation. 

Had we seen, or did we intend to see, the great lagoon? he 
asked us..We told him that our chief reason for coming through 
Aveiro to Ovar was to see just that, but we were disappointed 
to find that it could not be seen from the road. 

He nodded his sympathy. It was true, the only way to see the 
lagoon was from the air; or, better still, of course, by boat; for 
then one might wander among the creeks and inlets, encounter 
the strange and characteristic moliceiros, the flat-bottomed Aveiro 
boats that carry to the fertiliser dumps the algae that have been 
dragged with huge ox-drawn rakes from the bed of the lagoon. 
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“In the season when the tourists come,” he said, “there is a 
tourist boat. You buy a ticket and for so many scuds, I forget 
how much it is, you may see the lagoon. But I am sorry to say it 
is not yet the tourist season.” 

“A pity,” we agreed. 

We drank yet another glass of madeira from the bottle he had 
ordered when he came to our table. Its level now was low. 

He had left for Oporto when we came down next morning to 
breakfast and we were debating what we should do that day when 
the owner of the pensao entered the room and crossed to our 
table accompanied by a tall, immaculately attired figure who must 
be, we felt, an ambassador at least. He spoke only Portuguese, 
but his distinguished companion spoke fluent, if somewhat formal, 
French. We introduced ourselves as two writers exploring Por¬ 
tugal, about which a book would be written in due course and 
illustrated lectures given; perhaps a broadcast or two as well. For 
his part, he was on the town council of Ovar and was also the 
local representative of the Tourist Association. Was there any¬ 
thing he could do for us, he asked, to make our visit to Ovar 
more satisfying? 

Was there? Elizabeth and I looked at one another. But before 
we had time to reply he was speaking again. He understood we 
had expressed our disappointment at not being able to visit the 
lagoon. It was true that the tourist launch was not yet in com¬ 
mission. But it happened that he possessed a private yacht and 
employed a skipper. If we would honour him by availing our¬ 
selves of the yacht and the skipper to sail on the lagoon he would 
consider himself in our debt. lie gave a formal little bow. 

He, in our debt! 

Our thanks were dismissed with a gesture of the hand: his one 
regret was that a previous engagement prevented him from giving 
himself the pleasure of acting as escort on the trip. He would, 
however, arrange for a colleague to sail with us. If we could make 
it convenient to be at the jetty at, shall we say, two o’clock? 

We took photographs in the fish market that morning, to while 
away the hours until we joined the yacht, and remembered as 
we looked at the sturdily built women that it was the fishwives 
of Ovar, the Ovarinhas, who gave their name to the fish-porters 
of Lisbon, the varinhas who are such a characteristic feature of 
the streets and quays. We sampled the curious delicacy—or so 
it is said to be—the ovos moles of Ovar; a sticky, almost tasteless, 
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toffee-like confection which is sold in little painted barrels diffi¬ 
cult to open and almost impossible to scrape clean. We are not 
among the devotees of ovos moles ; which is no doubt our loss 
rather than that of the manufacturers. 

We walked out to Furadouro, the small seaside resort—little 
more than a stretch of dune-backed beach with a hotel and a 
few fishermen’s cottages and shacks—that lies a mile or two due 
west of Ovar, and there saw an unexpected scene of activity. 
The sand here appears to have a quality that makes it valuable 
for builders’ merchants, and from a certain spot down near the 
water to an enormous dump high up the steeply sloping beach 
there was spaced out a line of women working as though possessed. 
Possibly it is only at low water that this sand can be collected; 
anyway, every member of the gang was running with a shoulder¬ 
load of sand—a pannier or metal tray or a balanced pair of trays 
slung from a pole—running as though a swift incoming tide were 
at her heels, as though her life depended on it. 

It must have been gruelling work, for the heavy load was car¬ 
ried up the slope of the beach, the empty containers only were 
carried down. And the sand was yielding; soft enough to allow 
us, who were carrying no weight other than a camera, to sink 
to the ankles. It was the old, old picture, seen so widely through¬ 
out Portugal: individual effort—usually of women—multiplied a 
hundredfold to perform a laborious task that a machine would 
have carried out elsewhere. It was to all intents and purposes 
a chain-gang. So must the Egyptian slaves have worked, end¬ 
lessly, to raise the pyramids. Only, here there were no task¬ 
masters with whips; there was no threat of life and death. 

And yet, I am not so sure. For it was on our return to Ovar, 
walking leisurely towards the prospect of an excellent lunch, that 
we met on the bare hard road the men with the enormous loads. 
The loads consisted of tightly baled, heavy, dark root-like stuff, 
each bale the size of a generously built corn stook. They were 
roped to each end of a long pole that sagged under their weight, 
the fulcrum being the tortured shoulder of a lightly-clad man, 
running with a desperate sense of urgency that we had not seen 
since we had watched some of the older varinhas in the Lisbon 
streets. At frequent intervals the man would give a sort of side¬ 
ways shrug and the pole would be transferred from one shoulder 
to the other: a violent spasm with an end in view. A single lorry 
could have transported the loads those men carried, the whole 
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lot of them, there and back and there and back again in an hour 
or so. But a lorry burns petrol; the men merely burn up muscle. 

It is pleasanter to remember the boats drawn up high on the 
dunes: boats pointed at stem and stern, their long sides striped 
laterally in black and white, their immensely high, pointed prows 
tipped with a sprig of broom and a design painted in bright 
colours just below. The sweeps with which they are propelled 
are enormously long; unwieldy, one would have said, in any but 
the calmest of seas. New planking, hand-cut, lay on the sand 
awaiting the local boat-builders. 

It was a trim, white-painted craft with a wild duck stencilled 
on her sail that awaited us when, in the company of our sponsor’s 
colleague, we left the Pensao Vareirinha after lunch to sail on the 
lagoon. A 9-metre boat with an auxiliary engine, a glazed saloon 
and an air of comfort about her which fell only just short of 
opulence. Pier smiling skipper, bronzed even for a Portuguese, 
steadied the craft while first Elizabeth and then I and lastly our 
escort stepped aboard. Pie cast off, and we were away. 

For the next five hours or so we cruised on this great lagoon 
through a Dutch landscape of little houses, little windmills, little 
tilled fields, and little inshore boats. The nearest I have come to 
this, in England, is on the Norfolk Broads, but there one is almost 
all the time within sight and hail of a cluster of biggish buildings: 
a mill, an artist’s colony, a bridge, a warehouse, a village large or 
small. It was otherwise here, for the number of people living 
around this 30-mile-long lagoon, apart from those in Ovar and 
Aveiro, could surely be counted on the fingers of a hand or two. 

The water was for the most part shallow, and it takes the know¬ 
ledge of half a lifetime to cruise on this lagoon without running 
aground; channels are known to men like our skipper, but there 
are few if any signs of official buoying. For much of the time we 
were, so far as we could see from our low angle of vision, alone 
on the lagoon. Our escort, who had neither English nor French, 
but was intelligent enough to speak very simple, very deliberate, 
Portuguese for our benefit, told us that there was too much wind. 
Not too much for pleasure cruising, of course; but too much for 
the flat-bottomed algae boats to put out. A windless day was best 
for the deep hauling of the rakes; the nearest we got to this was 
seeing a few small groups of men working on the edge of low- 
lying land, raking in the inferior stuff that they could collect 
without using their boats. 
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There were a few boats out, though: curious long, low-built, 
black craft with, as it seemed to us when we cut across the bows 
of one of them, not more than an inch or two of freeboard. Each 
was manned by a crew of two: a man who handled the tiller and 
a single rope to manipulate the sail, and a boy who seemed to 
be doing all the work. For on every new tack he had to haul 
from the water a heavy side-board, lug it across the encumbered 
deck and drop it at the crucial moment over the other side. There 
was little freeboard to spare as the heavy boat, loaded with salt 
or algae or coal or other cargo, rocked from port to star¬ 
board tack. 

We too were forced to tack, where the channel was narrow, 
and I carry in my ears to-day the ring of the skipper’s repeated 
“Cuidad!”—his contraction of the standard “Tenha cuidado!” 
Take Carel—as the boom swung over and either Elizabeth or 
I had to duck or have our heads knocked off. It was one such 
tack that brought us close to one of the tilled fields, and we could 
see that it had been reaped and stooked: a crop of flax built into 
diminutive stooks like nothing so much as pale gold halma-men. 
Alongside one of these fields we saw, too, derelict algae boats 
upturned and roped down to heavy stones: dwelling-houses on 
this windy, exposed and completely unprotected terrain. In the 
sunshine, as now, and from the child’s standpoint, how delight¬ 
ful; but when the Atlantic gales swept across the lagoon in late 
autumn, winter, early spring, how bleak and unlivable-in! 

Torreira is one of the very, very few lagoon-side hamlets: a 
cluster of small cottages with a school and a shop, separated from 
Aveiro and, so to speak, the mainland by a mile-wide stretch of 
lagoon. To cross it the inhabitants have the choice of a boat or 
a sixty-mile detour by road. It is hardly surprising that, in rough 
weather, Torreirans are as cut off from civilisation as if they were 
on a desert island. 

On an afternoon such as this, however, it was hard to believe 
that the weather could be foul. The sky was blue; the sun gold; 
the water sparkled about us; it was an afternoon perfect for sail¬ 
ing, and we relaxed on the deck, content t& do nothing but savour 
each moment as it merged into the next. Tomorrow we should 
be on our way again; but that was tomorrow, separated from 
the now as completely as yesterday had been. We were in an¬ 
other world altogether. “Cuidad!” rumbled the skipper’s deep 
'voice, and we ducked and bobbed up again on another tack. 
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Our friend Ferreira was radiant when we saw him at dinner 
that evening. He had returned before us and learned from the 
owner of the pensao that the hint he had dropped in his ear that 
morning before breakfast had borne fruit. He was like a child 
in his delight at our delight and, joining us once more, this time 
to drink madeira with us as our guest, he had to hear the whole 
story from first to last. We could not sufficiently express our 
gratitude to him for what he had contrived for our benefit. 

Ovar is known not only for its somewhat disappointing (in our 
judgment) ovos moles but for a speciality, a delicacy known as Pao 
de Lo de Ovar. The first word means ‘bread’, but anything less 
like bread would be difficult to find. It is to be bought in the 
very best confectioners’; it is served, occasionally and in modera¬ 
tion, in the best hotels of the district. It appeared, however, that 
night at the Pensao Vareirinha; appeared exclusively on our table. 
On other tables cheese and fruit were served; on ours, brought 
in with something of a flourish by an obviously impressed waitress, 
was an enormous, whole Pao de Lo de Ovar: a cake-pudding, as 
we soon discovered, of infinite succulence and savour. 

Elizabeth told me that the proprietor was leaning round the 
corner of the serving-hatch to watch our reception of this gesture; 
for gesture indeed it was, no other diner being so honoured. And 
Ferreira (who himself had had but cheese and fruit) explained 
that this was a signal honour: a special gesture from the house 
to its two foreign guests. We had to avail ourselves of his services 
as interpreter to make clear to the owner of the pensao our 
appreciation of his gesture to us. 

“Would you then please now do a little thing for me?” asked 
Ferreira, tentatively, when the meal was over and I at any rate 
was feeling that I had eaten a very great deal more than was 
good for me. 

“But of course.” I answered without thinking. In such a mood 
one does. 

“Then——” Ferreira broke off, went across the room, opened 
the door and called to someone waiting outside. 

An individual approached us, loaded to the scuppers with 
recording-tackle. Wire trailed after him, a hand-microphone 
dangled over his arm, tire rest of the paraphernalia was draped 
about his person. Fie essayed to shake hands with us when 
Ferreira introduced him, and was defeated by his burden, 
struggling like Laocoon against the impossible. 
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Ferreira explained. His friend here produced a weekly half- 
hour programme on Radio Porto, a programme devoted to the 
interests of Ovar and district. He was a friend also of the generous 
individual in whose yacht we had just spent five or six hours 
sailing on the lagoon. Perhaps we might have some little thing 
we would like to say, about Portugal generally, about Ovar in 
particular? Five minutes from the senhora, five minutes from the 
senhor. Say, a quarter of an hour in all? 

To compress what we were feeling then about Portugal, or even 
about Ovar alone, into a maximum of fifteen minutes seemed to 
us an impossible task. Fifteen minutes: two thousand words at 
most; quite impossible! And then the shocking thought came to 
us simultaneously: must we speak in Portuguese? 

But no. In English, Ferreira assured us. 

We set to work, withdrawing to a table in the corner well away 
from the hum of conversation in the restaurant. We jotted down 
a dozen heads under which we would have things to say; split 
them into two groups, rather as we had done a year or two before 
on our second visit to Oslo, and took a group each. That way, 
we felt, we should be able to cover, if inadequately, a wider field. 
The minutes went by, and at intervals Ferreira came across to 
us to know how we were progressing. It grew late. The restaurant 
emptied. The chance-comers left for home, the men staying over¬ 
night retired to bed. Not so Elizabeth and I. 

It was nearer one o’clock in the morning than midnight when 
at length we repaired to Ferreira’s bedroom, where his friend had 
laid out the cable and the rest of the gear. And there, sitting on 
the foot of Ferreira’s bed, we recorded our joint talk, speaking 
with affection (and truth) of Portugal generally and of Ovar in 
particular. Of its picturesqueness, its Pao de Lo de Ovar, the 
charm of its lagoon, the generosity of its inhabitants. We should 
carry away with us the happiest of memories, and return to our 
own country, Portugal’s oldest ally (this must always be stressed), 
with but one desire: to send all our friends there and to return 
ourselves at the first possible opportunity. 

Elizabeth, who did her first broadcasting in Oslo’s magnificent 
Broadcasting House, built to Norwegian specifications by Occupy¬ 
ing Germany, at that time confident that Norway would become 
German property, and has since broadcast from studios in Eng¬ 
land, triumphed here splendidly over an entirely unforeseen cir¬ 
cumstance. Almost at the moment she began to speak someone 
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in the street below Ferreira’s bedroom window kicked into life 
a powerful motor-cycle and for almost a full minute the engine 
roared and blasted away, apparently under Ferreira’s bed. No 
whit disturbed outwardly, Elizabeth’s cool clear voice continued, 
and only when she had finished and it was my turn to wind up 
for the two of us did her eyes reveal what she was feeling. I wish 
I could be as composed in adversity as she. 

Censorship is strict in Portugal, and we were not finished yet. 
A written transcription of what we had just spoken into the 
microphone must now be made. It would then have to be faith¬ 
fully translated into Portuguese and submitted to the authorities 
before the programme could go out over the air. Elizabeth and 
I sat for another half-hour or more, trying to put down on paper 
word for word what we had spoken from our scribbled notes; 
and Ferreira sat at our elbows, scanning each sentence in turn 
to be sure that he would be able, when we had left, to translate 
it accurately enough for the authorities. It is not perhaps generally 
known how tightly controlled are some aspects of Portuguese life. 

‘TRABB’S BOY’ AND GLOOMY DANE 

To write of Portugal without saying anything about Oporto 
will seem quite absurd, for Oporto is the second city of the land, 
the thriving hub of the great port wine industry, with a British 
colony that is by now virtually indigenous. It is a city superbly 
placed athwart the gorge of the Rio Douro, a city of splendidly 
conceived buildings, of palaces, monasteries, churches, libraries, 
museums; a briskly humming industrial centre. 

Yet of all this, to our lasting regret, we saw practically nothing. 
We would never have thought, as we lounged on the yacht the 
afternoon before, that such weather could so dramatically change. 
But we woke to a morning of torrential rain, a rain that fell with 
the clear-cut message: I have come to stay. 

So, we accompanied Ferreira to Oporto, looking out through 
steamed-up windows on a sodden landscape half screened from 
us by driving thin-grey rain not twenty yards on either side of 
the road. We caught a glimpse of Eiffel’s spider’s-web bridge over 
the Douro, a bridge so flimsy that though it carries the trains 
it is said that many passengers alight before it reaches the bridge 
and cross on foot by one that seems less flimsy. In the sheets of 
gauze-like rain that swept across the deep gorge at that point 
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it certainly seemed to us to have movement, and we were glad 
that we were travelling over a road bridge of more substantial 
design. This was certainly not the Portugal whose praises we had 
sung into that hand-microphone barely eight hours before! 

In Oporto we accompanied Ferreira to a cafd and drank yet 
another cup of superb coffee. We had always maintained that 
Norway held the palm for coffee brewing, but are now inclined 
to think the palm must go to Portugal. We drank our coffee a 
little sadly; our sadness being the reflection of Ferreira’s own, 
for he was a man distraught by the sickness of his wife and by 
the resultant dislocation of his work. He ought to be in Portu¬ 
guese East Africa, furthering the interests of the company for 
which he was the local agent; instead, he was making the daily 
journey to the bedside of his wife when she was well enough to 
see him, or waiting disconsolately in the precincts of the hospital 
for the latest news of her. There was a glint of a tear in his eye 
when at length it was time for us to say goodbye. We had a card 
from him, with a Portuguese East African postmark, at Christmas, 
but Ferreira is less fluent on paper than when speaking, and we 
still do not know whether his wife recovered. 

It may be that the stretch of country lying to the north of 
Oporto is beautiful, but I am inclined to doubt it. Certainly the 
road on which we travelled was dull: flat, uneventful, a thin strip 
running between half-seen inland hills and the spume of wind¬ 
swept waves battering at a low, sandy shore. A succession of 
townships and villages punctuated the journey, not one of them 
—in the mood induced in us by the relentless rain—having much 
to commend it. There were moments when we wished we had 
not decided to make this last northward stage, but we had set 
our hearts on attaining the north-westernmost as well as the south- 
westernmost tip of Portugal; and that is Caminha, at the mouth 
of the gay Rio Minho, which separates Portugal from Spain. 

We broke our journey in Yiano do Castelo, a pleasant town 
on the north bank of the Rio Lima, where we ate a meal of 
omelettes and coffee in a restaurant in the triangular square (ad¬ 
mittedly a contradiction in terms!) opposite the arch-borne Town 
Hall. But though we sat there praying for a break in the weather, 
no break came, and we had to continue that afternoon still in the 
remorseless driving rain. It is perhaps a reflection of our mood— 
or mine, at any rate—that almost the only thing I remember of 
that journey is the sight of a large car upside down in a very 
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deep, wide ditch beside the road, its former occupants standing 
damply round it as though speculating whether it was worth 
salvaging. Garages appear to be few and far between on Portugal’s 
roads, and it would be a long time before a breakdown lorry 
would turn up. 

We had ear-marked the Pensao Central to stay at in Caminha, 
and hitherto we had been pretty consistent in staying at the 
pensaos chosen in advance. But we had been attracted during the 
last few miles of this drab road northwards to Caminha by a series 
of advertisements for the Pensao Gala d’Ouro. The name caught 
our fancy, so that we changed our plans and, when we entered 
Caminha, cast about us for this other place. 

Caminha is not large. The river is wide, slow-moving, with a 
small island in the middle of it on which a ruined building stands. 
On the north side of the river lies Spain. The town is built, like 
so many Portuguese towns large and small, of a rather forbidding 
hard grey stone. In heavy rain it would have looked less pleasant 
than it did; but almost without our realising it, the rain had 
eased off in the last half hour, and when we alighted in Caminha 
only a drop or two, fighting as it were a vague rearguard action, 
fell to disturb us. 

“There’s the Pensao Central,” said Elizabeth, pointing. And 
hardly had we noticed it before a hotel runner appeared, with 
peaked cap and brass badge, to encourage us to enter. 

Briefly I thanked him, and told him that we were set upon 
patronising the Pensao Gala d’Ouro. 

“Aqui. Aquil” he said, recognising at once that we were 
foreigners. He pointed to the pensao from which he had emerged. 
Here, he said, it was. 

We shook our heads and turned away. Now, more than ever, 
we were determined to find the pensao of our choice. Indivi¬ 
dualists, we do not like being chivvied into new decisions. 

Thereafter, for what seemed an hour but was probably con¬ 
siderably less in fact, the runner and we played a sort of violent 
hide-and-seek among the streets and squares of Caminha. The 
more determined we were to find the Pensao Gala d’Ouro, the 
more determined he evidently was to prevent us from finding it. 
We stopped and inquired of passers-by, shopkeepers in their door¬ 
ways, street loungers, but we rarely heard their directions, for 
by the time they had understood what we were asking them, the 
runner from the Pensao Central, like Trabb’s boy in Great 
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Expectations, would have materialised and be on our heels, at 
our elbow, confronting us with a happy, confident smile, quietly, 
insistently, urging us to patronise his hotel. 

“Pensao Gala d’Ourol” we would snarl, our voices and manner 
becoming more and more menacing. 

“Si, si, senhor. Aquil” he would imperturbably reply, point¬ 
ing in the direction of the confounded Pensao Central. 

Still ran Dingo, yellow dog Dingo, never getting nearer, never 
getting farther; ran after Old Man Kangaroo. The hotel runner 
was not grinning like a horse-collar, nor was he dusty in the sun¬ 
shine, for the sun had hardly begun to shine; but he was no less 
persistent, no less vigorous in chase, than his prototype in Kipling’s 
tale. And in the end, of course, he won. His stamina was greater 
than ours; moreover, he was not carrying a rucksack, and he 
knew the short cuts. We gave in. 

Pie was gentleman enough not to show any sign of tri um ph, 
but quietly possessed himself of Elizabeth’s load and led us up 
the stone steps to the office at the top. And there we discovered, 
what we might have guessed all along: this was the Pensao Gala 
d’Ouro. It had changed its name with a recent change of owner¬ 
ship. Elizabeth and I looked at one another, and collapsed on 
the high double bed, our laughter competing with our breathless¬ 
ness after the long and hopeless chase in which we had been so 
signally defeated and yet had so unexpectedly won. 

At dinner half an hour later we found ourselves the sole occu¬ 
pants of the room save for a square-headed individual, certainly 
no Portuguese, sitting with his back to us at a table on which 
half a dozen bottles of wine, all opened, were ranged round him. 
He was filling and refilling his glass rapidly from each in turn, 
drinking an assortment of wines which must, in the process, have 
cancelled one another out. It was the oddest thing to sit there 
and watch him ringing the changes on these bottles and clearly 
deriving not the slightest pleasure from what he was drinking. 
He drank wine as a thirsty man might knock back a tankard or 
two of beer. 

And then without the slightest warning he rose to his feet, 
turned, swaying slightly and steadying himself with his hand 
clasping the neck of a bottle, faced us and, striking an attitude, 
declaimed: “To-be . . . or . . . not-to-be ... That-is-the . . . 
question ... Whether . . .” And broke off. 

There was silence. Then he began again, and this time got a 
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little further through the famous soliloquy. The third, fourth and 
fifth times he got a little further still. Then, having come to the 
last line he could remember, he raised his wineglass in an unsteady 
hand and proposed “The-immor . . . tal-Bard-of . . . Avon!” 
tossed back his glass of wine, gave a jerky little bow, pivoted on 
his heel and slumped to his chair. 

After that, he began talking to himself. In German, for a sent- 
tence or two; in French; in Italian. In some Scandinavian tongue. 
Then the radio won his attention and he staggered across the 
room to cling to a knob and twiddle it left and right, mixing his 
programmes as he had mixed his drinks, and with obviously as 
little satisfaction. We seized the opportunity to wind up our own 
meal and retire to fill in an hour or so far from his hotchpotch 
of ill-blended programmes before we could reasonably go to bed. 
The last time we had had radio hurled at us like that was during 
the almost forgotten bus journey between Faro and Castro Verde. 

We heard him again; and we saw him again; but not at the 
same time. At some dark hour of the night there was the unmis¬ 
takable sound of a man’s voice declaiming verse in a room im¬ 
mediately above our own; later it could be heard in the passage 
outside our door. It went on for a long time. Or at any rate it 
seemed a long time to two people trying to sleep. And stopped 
as suddenly as it had begun. We heard the creak of a bed, the 
grumbling of its springs; and then there was silence. 

We caught a last glimpse of him next morning: he stood, a 
solitary, absorbed figure, deeply engrossed in something within 
himself, by the parapet of the bridge we crossed when we took 
the road for Valenpa do Minho. If he was aware of us, he did not 
show it. We did not speak, and he did not speak. Half a mile 
further on we turned to look back towards Caminha. He was on 
the bridge, exactly where he had been when we passed him ten 
minutes before; his head was bent, his whole posture indicated 
deep thought. A professor of languages recuperating from a ner¬ 
vous breakdown? Or heading for one? It is only speculation, and 
we shall never know the truth. Nor, perhaps, does it really matter. 
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GAY MINHO 

T HE Minho, in many respects the loveliest of all the provinces 
of Portugal, is as its name suggests, diminutive. It is the top- 
left-hand corner of the country, lying to the north of Douro 
Litoral whose capital is Portugal’s original port, and so named 
‘o porto’—the gateway to the Atlantic. To the north, across the 
Rio Minho, so close that it seems one can stretch out a hand 
and touch it across the water, lies Spain; to the west, the ocean; 
to the east, the stern and forbidding but most exciting province 
of Traz-os-Montes: ‘Over-the-Hills’. 

It is a province poor but happy. Poor because here are no 
extensive, profitable cornfields; only pocket-handkerchief-sized 
fields where maize is grown, and then dried in the canastras, the 
slatted, matchbox-proportioned granaries ten feet by five by two, 
mounted on vermin-resisting granite staddle-stones. Poor because 
the grapes are grown here in modest vineyards, as it were by 
each individual for the pleasure of his own table. Poor because 
there are not many alternative ways by which a man may earn 
even the humblest living. 

But happy. From the first yards we covered along the road out 
of Caminha we became conscious of the happiness, the gaiety, 
that is traditional in this far-flung northern province. Admittedly, 
it was in part due to the return in full strength of the jolly Portu¬ 
guese sun, which had attended us through so high a proportion 
of our travels. Had it been shining the day before, when we passed 
through Viana do Castelo, we might have felt the cheerfulness of 
the Minho even sooner. 

Now indeed a smiling landscape lay all about us. The ground 
was rising; we were rounding the northern slopes of the inland 
hills we had occasionally descried through steamed-up windows 
the afternoon before. There were trees; there were shrubs; there 
were flowers in profusion; the grass was green, freshened by 
yesterday’s rain. There was colour everywhere: colour in the fields, 
in the clothes worn by women and children, in the shirts of the 
men. There was colour in the enormous head-boards worn by 
the oxen that trundled the springless two-wheeled carts along the 
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road: head-boards mounted on and indeed an integral part of the 
yokes that attached them to their loads. They were wide enough 
to span two oxen, a foot or more in height, pierced, indented, 
embossed, carved with scrolls and dog-tooth work and surmounted 
as often as not by a row of small stiff brushes of splayed-out 
bristle. Even the grinding squeak of the wooden axles in their dry 
wooden bearings seemed, in the Minho, less harsh than elsewhere. 

Vines grew alongside the road, trained up and over long thin 
slivers of granite of a peculiarly glistening silver-grey, and along 
the wires drawn between post and post. There were vines trained 
up young roadside trees and along their lower branches so that 
they hung at twice head height, looking like vineyards that had 
attempted flight. And sometimes, where there was a water- 
meadow, the vines grew lower, trained in skilfully planned curves 
to catch the best of the sun, the curves vanishing in enchanting 
perspectives behind the shoulder or flank of a rounded hill. 

Only one harsh note of reality seemed to mar the early miles 
on the road east of Caminha, and that was the frequency of the 
police posts, all with the Portuguese flag flying. For here the river 
is so wide and so shallow that a man may wade across with ease, 
and the district has a long tradition of smuggling. But if there 
were police posts, certainly we saw no police. Perhaps they were 
off duty, the weather being too fine and promising for a man to 
indulge in so sordid a task as that of spotting would-be smugglers; 
or perhaps the Minhotans (and their Spanish neighbours across 
the water) do not practise their nefarious trade by day? 

We turned south, away from the river, at Valenya do Minho, 
and cut across into the hills in the general direction of Ponte de 
Lima. There were men at work in a small cooperage; there were 
women at work, and singing as they worked, in the fields. The 
ten-foot-high thin ‘planks’ of granite carried the vines beside us 
for mile after mile, and these same planks of granite, hardly more 
than a couple or three inches thick by ten or twelve inches in 
width, were used as cottage walls, driven into the ground like the 
piles of a coffer-dam, their interstices filled with moss. The granite 
hereabouts must be extremely straight grained to cut like that. 

I stopped to photograph a small field tilted aslant on a hillside 
and set about with the tiny stooks of flax we had seen before in 
the fields bordering the lagoon: a small brigade of men standing 
at ease, each round-headed, collared with binder-twine, and wear¬ 
ing a flared-out skirt. While I wandered about, trying to find a 
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pattern of light and shade in this field that would emphasise my 
chequer-board of halma-men, Elizabeth sat by the roadside and 
responded to the waves of two women doing their laundry in a 
flashing stream at the foot of the slope. We had heard their gay 
voices, chattering like the paddles of a mill-wheel, long before 
we came in sight of them. 

I saw, toddling up the road towards her, a small child, followed 
at a little distance by her mother, apparently encouraging her to 
do something. The child was carrying a bouquet of flowers. And 
when she drew level with Elizabeth she turned to her mother and 
stood still, undecided. 

“Si, si,” we heard her mother’s voice, and she nodded vigorously. 
Whereupon the child toddled a step or two nearer and then, 
hastening and at the same time making ready to retreat, covered 
the last three or four yards and impulsively presented Elizabeth 
with her bouquet. It was a gesture that epitomised for us the 
smiling warmth and friendliness of the Minho, a district of little 
self-contained cottages, each with its granite-planked, vine- 
trellised porch in which the old folk sat and dreamed in the sun. 
When the next opportunity occurs, if it ever does, we shall be 
hard put to it to decide whether to make for Algarve or Minho. 

We crossed the Rio Lima again, but this time some fifteen miles 
upstream from Viana do Castelo, where we had enjoyed omelette 
and coffee and prayed for the streaming rain to cease. There was 
no rain, now. We had climbed the hills south of Valen^a do 
Minho, left behind us the waterfall-driven saw-mill where we had 
inspected the three-tiered hooded cloak of flax which the sawyer’s 
wife, like all the women of the district, wore in foul weather; left 
behind us the curious and not too pleasing totem-pole calvaries 
of the district, with their garish paint, the only unpleasing feature 
of this part of the Minho; and now we were passing through the 
great cherry-growing district. Girls with baskets on their heads 
the size of laundry baskets, stacked high with ruddy cherries, 
passed us smiling a greeting along the road. 

And so we came to Ponte de Lima, on another day of brilliant, 
overpowering sunshine. The little town slept as little towns will 
sleep on such an afternoon as this. The only sign of life, apart 
from a dog or two and a piccaninny or two scrabbling in the 
warm white dust, was that of the prisoners in the squat tower 
that overlooks the Rio Lima. 

They were just to be discerned behind the bars of a window 
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on the top storey of the tower, their faces emerging from the 
shadows behind them to catch a shaft of light from the sun almost 
vertically overhead. A hand emerged. There was a clatter of metal 
on stone and a cocoa tin was lowered rapidly, jerkily, on the end 
of a length of knotted string. Almost immediately another hand 
emerged and another tin raced like a mechanical mouse down 
the stonework, to dangle with the first at shoulder level above 
the dusty street. A third followed close behind. 

We watched and wondered. There were guttural, impatient 
noises from behind the high window-bars, and soon a sober- 
suited pedestrian who had been making for the bridge changed 
course, crossed the square, fumbled in his pocket and dropped 
into each of the three tins something that rattled when, imme¬ 
diately he had turned away, they were drawn swiftly upwards 
again. They vanished over the sill of the barred window, but 
reappeared almost at once, racing downward neck and neck, to 
dangle and tinkle once more at shoulder height. 

“Shall I?” Elizabeth asked. 

“Why not?” 

She walked across the square with a handful of tostoes from 
my pocket, and tipped a few into each. The tins danced like 
puppets at the end of their strings, jerked by the hands above to 
indicate that the weight was not yet sufficient to satisfy them. 
She dropped a few more into each and then walked resolutely 
back to where I was standing, followed by loud, menacing cries 
from high overhead. The tins jerked again, impatiently. Why had 
not the senhor, too, added his quota? But the senhor stood his 
ground. After all, the tostoes, though from a common purse, had 
come out of his pocket. And so the three cocoa tins were re¬ 
tracted, racing upwards, bumping and bouncing on the knobs of 
stone, till they reached the sill and were gathered in, for the 
harvest to be reckoned. 

“I can think of worse prisons to be in, and worse circum¬ 
stances in which to be imprisoned,” I remarked. “Strangeways, 
for instance!" 

“It will be as hot as an oven at maximum temperature on the 
Regulo up there this afternoon,” said Elizabeth, sympathetically, 
and wondered whether she had contributed sufficiently. 

“Come on,” I said, before her heart softened beyond repair. 
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TASTE 

The totem-pole calvaries, as I have called them, were not the 
most tasteless (in our eyes) examples of religious symbolism that 
we were to see, for we came in due course to Braga, the capital 
of Minho and a town of good shops and an elaborate tramway 
system. It may be called the ‘Rome’ of Portugal, for it is a town 
packed tight with religious edifices of greater or lesser import¬ 
ance, and its archbishop is Primate of Portugal. 

Braga is a pilgrimage centre, though it is not in this respect 
comparable with Fatima. Its pride is the Bom Jesus Sanctuary 
on the summit of a hill north of the town, a sacred hill which 
may be climbed on a good road by car, by narrow-gauge tram, 
by funicular; or, if you are devout, upon your knees the old, 
hard, and only truly meritorious way. 

Its main feature is an immense and admittedly well propor¬ 
tioned staircase which starts between two Archimedean-screw 
fountains. It consists of three well balanced flights leading to the 
first of a series of seven terraces, from each of which you pass 
to the next up an angled double flight of further steps. It is here 
that, to the untutored eye at least, the tastelessness begins. 

On each successive terrace there are twin jets of water from 
which the faithful, if they are so minded, may drink. The first 
pair of these twin jets spurt from the eyes of a carved stone figure 
in the centre of the wall facing the climber from terrace to ter¬ 
race. If they jetted less prominently they might symbolise tears: 
the weeping of a symbolic figure for the sins, perhaps, of man¬ 
kind. But these are no tears, The second pair of jets spurt from 
the ears of a carved stone figure: a device difficult to reduce to 
a symbol. The third pair of jets come from the nostrils, and what 
has been tasteless becomes rather repellent. It will perhaps be 
tactful not to particularise the further fancies of the misguided 
18th-century sculptor who was responsible for this. 

There is something even less to one’s taste, however. On each 
terrace, to left and to right, there is a cell-like chapel, several of 
which we inspected; but there came a point when we could face 
no more of them. For here were portrayed, in carven wood and 
stone and plaster, the more gruesome scenes from the life of the 
Bom Jesus: the scourges were vicious, the blood newly painted 
and horribly realistic, the features distorted in agony, the thorns 
deep-piercing and barbed, the limbs tortured beyond endurance, 
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the mutilations after the Descent unbearably reproduced. “Father 
forgive them,” I was tempted to murmur, thinking of those who 
had designed and executed this almost living horror, “they know 
not what they do.” It may seem near blasphemy, but the effect 
was that of Madame Tussaud’s Chamber of Horrors rather than 
what the sculptor must have intended. An advertisement for a 
casino is placed boldly at the junction of the foot of this staircase 
with the road by which the visitor approaches it. 

These unsatisfactory impressions gradually faded as we ap¬ 
proached the point at which Minho borders Traz-os-Montes and 
came at length to Amarante, on the Rio Tamega. For us the little 
town is well named: the amaranth is a never-fading flower. We 
came to a pensao built on the steep bank of the river so that 
from our bedroom window we looked almost sheer down over 
a vine-trcllised balcony into running water. We had not intended 
to break our journey at Amarante, but our schedule had gone 
awry and this seemed a good point at which to stop. 

So, certainly, thought the Lilliputian page-boy newly appointed 
to the establishment. Even by the standard of page-boys generally, 
he was small. He wore a black velvet uniform so tightly buttoned 
over him that it seemed to us probable that the buttons were 
dummies and that he had been deflated, rammed into the uni¬ 
form, and then blown up with a bicycle pump. His jacket and his 
little trousers fitted him like sealskin and when he bent to pick up 
my rucksack, which I had dropped to the pavement while Eliza¬ 
beth and I considered the tariff displayed, I felt sure that some¬ 
thing must explode. 

Fie will make, indeed doubtless has already made, a good hotel 
boy. No one could possibly confront those eager, melting, limpid 
great brown eyes and snarl, as we had done only recently in 
Caminha: “Pensao Centrall” Whatever the misgivings we may 
have had as we stood on the pavement, debating, they were not 
proof against his insistence. It was his hotel; he intended to 
make it ours. 

He bent to lift my rucksack, and to his ill-concealed mortifica¬ 
tion remained bent until, as gently but firmly as I could, I un¬ 
clasped his fingers from its straps and picked it up myself. 
Thwarted, he seized upon Elizabeth’s—heavy enough, for a 
woman, indeed, but masculine pride would not allow him to 
permit the senhora to carry it an inch further. We followed him 
indoors. 
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Only one item in his uniform was out of keeping with the rest: 
he wore a pair of crocus-yellow sandals, half a dozen sizes too 
large for him, that flapped when he walked as though he had 
webbed feet. What curious blind spot in the proprietor’s eye and 
his had led to the wearing of such incongruous footgear? 

We had, for the first and only time on our journey, or indeed 
any journey that I can immediately recall, a bedroom with its 
own private bathroom. It was artistically decorated in green: the 
bath, the shower-bath, the lavatory-pan, the wash-basin, the bidet 
—that admirable gadget so consistently found on the Continent, 
so rare in England—all were in a soft and soothing green against 
which the lavish chromium-plating struck like silver. The season 
had not opened and we -were again the only visitors; given, there¬ 
fore, the royal suite, but at the minimum price. I shall not describe 
the meal served to us or I shall be accused, as I have sometimes 
been, of writing with too much emphasis on the unimportant matter 
of food. But as I have already observed, Amarante is well named. 
If ever again we find ourselves near the junction of Minho, Douro 
Litoral and Traz-os-Montes, we shall call and have a meal and 
perhaps stay the night at this delectable pensao with its astute 
proprietor; and it will not merely be for old times’ sake. 

TRAZ-OS-MONTES 

The road between Braga and Amarante undulates through 
pleasant country: not high, not low, between flax-growing fields 
and past isolated hamlets and individual cottages outside which 
women sat spinning and weaving. Here too we saw innumerable 
frames spread out on knee-high trestles beneath the shade of 
trellised vines. Here whole families were at work making the great 
lace-embroidered coverlets and bedspreads that are in such de¬ 
mand. Older sisters would be at work on the more complicated 
sections of the embroidery, their fingers moving swiftly, unerringly, 
as the pattern grew beneath them. Younger sisters, some of them 
tots only five or six years old but with fingers hardly less nimble, 
were at work ‘filling-in’ the outlined patterns in the less elaborate 
sections. Stretched high on wooden frames ten feet by eight, the 
finished article would be standing by the side of the road, inviting 
the passer-by, advertising the craftsmanship of the cottagers 
already at work upon its successor. 

Beyond Amarante, however, on the road to Vila Real—the 
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Royal Town—the landscape and the road upon it changed swiftly 
and dramatically. For now we were approaching Traz-os-Montes, 
the Over-the-Hills whose further boundary, and our ultimate 
destination, was Far Away. 

The road leaps from the valley of the Tamega into the hills, 
winding up and up between shoulder and shoulder, flank and 
flank, of the Serra do Marao; at the road summit, midway between 
Amarante and Vila Real, after a series of hairpins and at a height 
but little short of Snowdon’s, stands as might be expected a 
government pousada. We saw no sign of tourists there, though 
a powerful car roared up the hill behind us, paused long enough 
for a member of the party to take a photograph of the mountain 
panorama so magnificently seen from the pousada terrace, and 
drove on towards Real. Two immense dogs, Great Danes, re¬ 
garded us sombrely and completely ignored a ragged tramp who 
lolled beneath the terrace munching something given him through 
the kitchen window. 

As the country beyond Vila Real became higher it became 
emptier, more desolate; we saw few villages, fewer and fewer 
clusters of cottages, the further into Traz-os-Montes we pene¬ 
trated. On the lower levels there had been oxen at work, oxen 
wearing not the carved and painted head-boards of the Minho 
but smooth, rounded black goatskin pads big as footballs, to take 
the weight of the yoke; the effect from the front was of prosperous 
looking business men in City garb. 

It must be hard-living country, this succession of ranged hills 
like the Serra de Vilarelho that plunge and rear eastwards to the 
Spanish Frontier. There is no whitewash on these cottages, these 
hovels rather, in which the peasants live, though whitewash in 
Portugal is almost universal. The hovels are long and low and 
squat, greyish-brown, stacked against one another and often 
seeming to have the hill face itself for fourth wall. Chimneyless, 
they have smoke perpetually seeping from the ridge-tiles and 
tumbling eaves; the interiors must be dark and suffocating. The 
few children we saw were skinny, undersized, and swifter with 
outstretched palm than any we had seen for a long time past. 

From the eastern slopes of the Serra de Vilarelho a magnificent 
view opens eastwards to the Spanish Frontier; southwards over 
the lesser serras that screen the valley of the Douro; and north¬ 
wards to the superb ridge route that links Vinhais with Chaves, 
almost on the northern frontier with Spain. 
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The landscape becomes mellower, more gentle, though it is 
still elevated; trees become more numerous: olives again, and 
cork-oaks with their can-can costumes and slightly raffish air. 
Mirandela—the music of its name in keeping with the newly 
attained softness and gentleness of the region—lies low, with its 
magnificent multi-arched medieval bridge spanning the Rio Tua, 
and here are a number of noble buildings, an 18th-century palace 
now used as a school, and a lovely fountain. It has been a swift, 
unforgettable transition from the bleakness of the eastern uplands. 

But the road climbs again from Mirandela, north-eastwards for 
Braganca, Portugal’s most north-easterly town, which rides astride 
the fine Serra da Nogueira within less than a dozen miles of the 
frontier with Spain. It climbs more gradually, though, than the 
road that shoots eastwards out of Amarante, and it is criss-crossed 
all the way by a narrow-gauge railway which, had we known of 
it in time, we would have been glad to take. Once again there are 
prosperous looking quintas, many of them advertising the wines 
made from grapes grown in their own vineyards: here Traz-os- 
Montes has been temporarily subdued. 

Remembering Guarda, and knowing ourselves to be even nearer 
the frontier than we had been on that occasion, we anticipated 
a stern examination of our passports and a bout of form-filling 
more elaborate than usual. But it was not so. The proprietor of 
the pensao ran his eye competently down the passports, took the 
forms we had filled in and, with hardly a second glance at them, 
slipped them into a spring clip that held a number of others. It 
was as simple as that. 

Braganya, more than any other town we remember in Portugal, 
gives the impression of being a citadel. It is not, like Obidos, 
surrounded entirely by ramparts, and it is not, like Monsanto, 
a citadel and nothing else. But it gives this impression. Partly, 
I suppose, because it stands so high, at over two thousand feet, 
on the crest of the serra, the roads dropping from it in every 
direction; and partly because of the great 12th-century castle 
which is its immediately striking, its most dominating, feature. 
Though some would be inclined to say that, interesting as this 
castle is, with its hundred-foot keep and its massive containing 
walls, the 8oo-year-old Town Hall holds pride of place. Perhaps 
so. But though the streets and squares of Braganya are often im¬ 
pressive, the buildings generously proportioned and the many 
churches filled with objects of beauty and antiquarian interest, 
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it is the siting of Braganpa that captures and holds the imagination. 

Take up your position where you will, you may look out over 
successive and, in the late afternoon light, hazily receding ranges 
of hills and higher hills. Some of them we had already crossed: 
they lay to south and west; others we should not cross, for they 
lay to the east: the frontier with Spain now closed because on 
the further side there is no road worthy the name. Those to the 
west-by-north we had yet to cross, for our destination was Chaves, 
beyond Vinhais: the northern terminus of that highway we first 
walked on when leaving Faro, five hundred miles to the south. 

It is this poise, this sense of bestriding the world like a Colossus, 
this sitting erect on the mighty saddle of the Serra da Nogueira, 
that characterises Braganpa: why, even the name, with its chal¬ 
lenging, arrogant first syllable, bespeaks its pride. 

We had perhaps our best impression of the town the following 
day when, in the blazing heat of a windless morning, we walked 
out due north along the narrow winding road to Rabal and a few 
miles beyond, to the actual frontier. But this again is no frontier 
post. No road continues on the further side: to walk on would 
be to cross into Spain and into a wilderness. He would be a hardy 
smuggler who would choose to convey merchandise, or even just 
himself, across this no-man’s-land. 

The road dropped. We passed a mill, a caravan of gipsies, 
solitary herdsmen, two women working on the far side of a field, 
a creaking ox-drawn cart or two; and as we walked our thirst 
increased alarmingly. It was good to be walking without our ruck¬ 
sacks (for we were to return to our pensao and sleep there a second 
night), but it would have been better if we had had, say, Eliza¬ 
beth’s smaller one, comfortably filled with those juicy oranges 
that had been our mainstay throughout our journey! 

We had all the time in the world, that morning and afternoon, 
and lingered by the way, luxuriating in the knowledge that, even 
if both our watches should stop, we need not worry. We should 
find our way back to Braganpa, to our pensao, in due course, and 
there eat, and drink the Portuguese wine that is so much better 
than some travellers report, and sleep well before waking to 
another day—almost our last in the country. 

Rabal proved to be no more than a sprawling farm with a hovel 
or two attached: hovels with balconies whose heavy roofs shut 
out the heat from the dark rooms within. One of them.we dis¬ 
covered to be a sort of shop. We entered and waited our turn to 
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be served, for there was a peasant woman at the makeshift counter, 
and debated whether we would drink the dark red or the orange 
coloured liquid in those bottles of mineral-water ranged along 
a shelf. 

The woman was buying rope, and we noticed that she bought 
by weight. I should have thought one would always buy rope by 
the yard, or at any rate by linear measure. But no: she wanted 
so much rope, and the coil was put upon the scales and kilogram 
weights set against it. And when she had enough she fumbled 
beneath a medieval rampart of black under-skirts and found an 
ancient leather purse and slowly opened it and extracted one by 
one the necessary coins. Only then did she pick up the new-bought 
rope and open it out. Perhaps in Portugal one does not ask: 
“How long is a piece of string?” but “How much does a piece 
of string weigh?” 

There were no oranges to be bought; there was no wine, either 
on draught or in bottle. We indicated the shelf of minerals. Eliza¬ 
beth chose red, I chose orange. An opener was searched for and 
eventually found and we put the bottles to our lips, for no glasses 
were on offer. The taste was that of some dubious chemical, the 
texture that of moist cotton-wool on which this chemical had been 
niggardly sprayed; a prickle as an after-taste suggested that 
chopped-up horse-hair's had been added to the mixture before 
bottling. After a sip or two we exchanged bottles, but found no 
difference in either texture or taste. The four scuds had been ill 
spent; the last state of the two walkers was appreciably worse 
than the first. 

But we saw Braganpa as we approached it again that afternoon, 
after a long and carefree siesta, almost the first we had enjoyed 
since the perfection of Manteigas. Saw the square-cut outline of 
the great castle dominating the roofs and cornices below as it 
had dominated them these eight hundred years and might well 
dominate them for another eight centuries. Saw the shelving, 
terraced buildings of Braganfa dipping off the heights to merge 
with the dry brown soil of the land from which they were sprung. 
And, as we climbed the road on the last stages, saw fold after fold 
of neighbouring hills close in, interlock, as it were, and rearrange 
their contours about this citadel that seemed as old, almost, as 
they themselves. 

An encampment of gipsies in a field down by the water at the 
foot of the last slope up to Bragan9a watched us as we approached, 
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their heads turning as one, in silence. A gipsy dog snarled and the 
hairs bristled on its neck. Someone kicked it with stubby, clenched 
toes, and it whimpered into silence too. Had these gipsies come 
in over this deserted frontier, past the hamlet of Rabal, to settle 
as near as they dared to the citadel of Braganga? Or were they 
Portuguese gipsies, in so far as gipsies admit to a nationality in 
the accepted sense, waiting till darkness fell before crossing into 
Spain? They were not there next morning when we walked to 
the crest of the hill and looked their way. 

C A BEL EIRE IRO IN CHAVES 

“We shall see the Rio Tamega again,” Elizabeth said as we 
studied the map before setting out for Chaves on the last stage 
of our journey. 

“Shades of Amarante,” I said. 

“We can hardly hope to recapture that delight, I’m afraid.” 

We crossed the Roman-built bridge, still standing after all these 
centuries and carrying to-day traffic infinitely heavier than its 
builders ever conceived. And as we entered Chaves we saw at 
once that it is a very much more charming town than Amarante. 

The approach to it was spectacular. Between it and Braganga 
lies a mountain road along the northern slopes of the beautiful 
Serra Padrela, and to our right the whole way except when we 
momentarily dropped into a hollow to cross some tumbling stream 
ran the long mountains of Spain, Through Castrelos and Vinhais, 
Rebordelo and Lebugao and half a dozen even smaller places, we 
had climbed and descended, weaving our way along the zigzags 
of this north face of the serra, with the memories of Braganga 
and that walk to Rabal to turn over in our minds, and the prospect 
of Chaves to hearten us. And all the way the sun still shone: 
generously, inexhaustibly, with the warm kindliness of the country 
on which it spreads its beneficence. 

Chaves stands within seven miles or so of the frontier, but here 
again the matter of passports and form-filling was swift and 
simple. Even if it did not offer us a private bathroom, the pensao 
here was one of the best we struck, the food well above the high 
standard we had come to expect throughout Portugal even in the 
modest establishments we ordinarily used. The service, as always, 
was brisk, efficient and individual. The keen-eyed young waiter 
here swiftly spotted the fact that certain dishes were not entirely 
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to our taste, and removed these, replacing them by second instal¬ 
ments (for he could see that we were very hungry) of those we 
had obviously enjoyed. It was a lavish menu. There was the usual 
dessert to follow, but to our table he brought a selection of cheeses 
and two generous hunks of the delectable quince confection we 
had discovered long before and had carried with us in blocks to 
nibble at between meals. And before the coffee was served, when 
we were thinking the meal was over, the proprietor himself brought 
us two heaped bowls of iced strawberries and cream. 

Chaves is a snug and compact town, no longer as important, 
perhaps, as it was in its heyday when it was the official entrance 
to Northern Portugal from Spain and the rest of Europe; but 
still very conscious of itself. It is a town of stone, but of stone 
lightened by timbered balconies undulating along the length of 
the hilly cobbled streets. As always in Portugal, the shops were 
open long after the lights had come on, and the last of them to 
close would always be the Cabeleireiros para Homens, where a 
man may be shaved or have his hair trimmed as late as eleven 
o’clock at night. 

I stood by one of the Roman pillars on the sixteen-arched 
bridge that evening, and was approached by a young soldier who 
spoke sufficient English to spin me a curious yarn about how he 
and his family had had high hopes of advancement for him in 
the army, but alas, something went wrong. This was the burden 
of his tale, though I never quite discovered just what this was. 
So, he was doomed to retain the humblest rank until his period 
of service was over. Then, he hoped, he would revert to his 
student status and complete an education in—was it?—law. A 
comrade, also in uniform, who had been standing on the opposite 
pavement under the matching Roman pillar tapping his booted 
foot impatiently on the kerb, seemed relieved when the young 
soldier glanced at his watch and muttered something about get¬ 
ting back to the barracks. His iron-shod heels rang on the stone 
of the pavement, while my rope soles shuffled almost silently 
behind him back to the pensao, and our last night in the north 
of Portugal. 

In the morning, having some time on our hands before we 
left, I went out alone in search of a Cabeleireiro para Homens—• 
what a splendid terml It was not hard to find one, but glancing 
in at each I was surprised to see, even so early in the morning, 
that every chair in every establishment was occupied; there were 
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even liomens lounging against the wall outside some of them, 
newspapers in hand, waiting their turn for a seat in which to 
continue to queue. I found at length a very modest establishment 
open to the street that ran steeply up from the Tamega to the 
barracks; there was one man in the chair being operated upon, 
and only one man waiting his turn. So I slipped quickly into a 
chair beside him and picked up yesterday’s paper, to note once 
again how much easier it is to read than to speak or understand 
spoken Portuguese. 

I soon realised, however, that no Portuguese barber believes 
in hurrying, and it became evident that our arrangements would 
be hopelessly disorganised if I were to wait till my turn came. 
Even though the man being operated upon was almost done, it 
was my neighbour’s turn next. 

The barber completed his ministrations, flicked a brush, squirted 
some talcum powder, flicked the brush again, ran a light towel 
over the neck and shoulders of his client, accepted payment and 
saw him to the door. My neighbour took his place in the chair. 

I then did a thing at once courageous and cowardly: I put down 
my paper, sidled to the door, and beat it, hoping my movements 
had not been observed until it was too late. 

I was thirty yards down the street when I was brought up short 
by a sibilant hiss that clove the still air behind me like a dart 
and jerked my head round till my neck cricked. The cabeleireiro 
was standing poised on his doorstep, looking my way, and there 
was no doubting that I was the object of the far-carrying hiss. 
I began to understand better the docility of asses and mules in 
Portugal. I retraced my steps. 

The chair at the basin had been vacated. The individual who 
had been my neighbour, first in the queue of two, had resumed 
his original chair, his face tactfully buried once again in his paper. 
Pie did not look up as, somewhat diffidently, I crossed the threshold 
for the second time. The barber was all smiles. By gesture and 
brisk flow of words he made it clear that his other client was in 
no hurry, no hurry at all. (But, in Portugal, is anyone ever in 
a hurry?) I looked across at the client who had surrendered his 
chair to me, contrived to catch his eye, expressed my regret at 
thus jumping the queue. Pie, however, disclaimed all right to that 
chair. In any case, he assured me, he had all the time in the world. 
I thanked him, and his “Nada” was final. 

I have never had and never expect to have a better hair-cut. 
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The Portuguese barber is an artist; shaving and hair-cutting may 
be his trade, but it is also his hobby and his recreation. Every 
moment is one for him to savour. His skilful, expert fingers 
snipped and combed and clipped lovingly, as though, given his 
choice, he would spend his whole life, and an after-life too, thus 
occupied. He had an array of appliances hardly to be expected 
in a one-chair establishment anywhere but in Portugal. My neck 
and ears were lightly dusted with talcum powder at intervals of 
a minute or so; the scissors, combs and clippers moved unerringly 
over the territory at his disposal, and never for one moment did 
I have the fear so often felt in an unaccustomed barber’s hands 
that he would take off too much, narrow yet further that already 
too narrow head of mine. 

His attention, as I saw when I glanced up at the mirror, was 
rapt; he might have been an artist at his easel, a sculptor at his 
block of stone, a pianist at the keyboard, not just a man with 
scissors and comb removing hair. When he had used the clippers 
he broke off to apply some soothing spray, on the chance that 
the skin might have unwittingly been chafed. I hardly felt any¬ 
thing from start to finish, so light was his touch, so deft and 
economical the motions of his hands. 

It became evident, however, that he was troubled by the pre¬ 
sence of my beard. The beard was an experiment. It originated 
when Elizabeth pointed out how much time would be saved if, 
instead of fiddling every morning with razor and tackle, I just 
let the blessed thing grow. So I did just that. And I have to admit 
that after the first few days, during which I merely looked as 
though I had omitted by accident to shave, the thing, so to speak, 
grew on me. I became interested in it; it began to take on shape 
and design; I drew up plans for it. I sought a nice relationship 
between newly-acquired beard and long-established moustache. 
Elizabeth told me, though I was not entirely convinced, that the 
beard suited me. 

But the cabeleireiro of Chaves did not like it. He was too polite 
to tell me what I had been laughingly told by Manuela, that in 
Portugal only old old men and tramps grow beards and smoke 
pipes (I was doing both); but he was clearly unhappy about its 
existence and his scissors made little involuntary movements when 
they approached it, as if they too were unhappy about it. 

That put me on my mettle. Though I was not convinced that 
it was a wise acquisition, I was certainly not going to permit a 
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Portuguese barber to remove it because it offended him. If any¬ 
one was to remove it, it would be I myself. Indeed, I did this 
some months after our return; Elizabeth still mourns its passing. 

So I bade him be careful of it. I thanked him for his concern 
in the matter but assured him that it had come to stay; that it 
was the outcome of laborious and loving attention morning, noon 
and night. He sighed, and acquiesced. 

His charge when the long session was at an end and I stood 
up, gloriously refreshed by the application of sundry unguents, 
sprays, powderings, dustings and towellings, was five scuds: the 
services of an artist for thirty minutes, for fifteen pence! 

I shook hands with him, thanked again the client who had 
made it possible for me to experience this marvel, and stepped 
out from the gloom of the interior into the sunlit street. And 
there was Elizabeth, waiting for me. How she knew I was just 
there defeats me: she is en rapport with me even more than I knew. 

Arm in arm, and leisurely, for we still had a little time on our 
hands, we descended the narrow street to the point at which, 
half an hour before, I had been brought up short at the impact 
of a hiss. 

“I like Chaves,” Elizabeth said. It was an echo of what she had 
said about Lisbon all those weeks before as we sat sunning our¬ 
selves on the balustrade that flanks Black Horse Square, with 
our backs to the Rio Tejo. 

“Chaves means ‘key’,” I said, realising it for the first time. 

“I wish, then,” said Elizabeth softly, “that it was the key into 
Portugal, not out of it.” 

“We’ll turn it a second time, some day,” I answered. And 
together we walked on down the street to our pensao, to gather 
up our rucksacks once again. 




